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BUSINESS 


Last week this page was devoted to tangible evidence of the fact that 
throughout the United States business is good. Innumerable additional authori- 
ties might be quoted to demonstrate the country’s prosperity but it is a matter 
of everyday and every man’s knowledge which really needs no proof. 

But it may be wise for the business man to devote a moment’s thought to 
the question, ‘‘ Why is business good?’’ The answer to that question may to 
some extent illuminate his future course of action; it may help to form definite 
and well moulded opinions as to the near future of this country’s industries and 
the policies that must be pursued to maintain the present gratifying condition. 

Perhaps some basis for attacking this problem may be obtained from the 
following tabulation based upon statistics compiled by the Department of 
Commerce and its predecessor, the Department of Commerce and Labor. A 
statistical tabulation of this sort is somewhat lacking in human interest, but in 
this instance figures tell a remarkable story and deserve consideration: 


1912 1913 
Total imports fiscal year ended June 30......... $1,653,264,934 $1,813,008,234 
Total exports, fiscal year ended June 30......... 2,170,319,828 2,428,506,358 
Exports of manufactures ready for consumption.. 672,286,163 776,297,360 
1914 1915 1916 
Total imports fiscal year ended 
FMB OO Bole sions oe is's' 6 csceienass $1,893,925,657 $1,674,169,740 $2,197,883,510 
Total exports, fiscal year ended 
MOUS tect ota crises 2,329,684,025  2,716,178,465  4,272,397,774 
Exports of manufactures ready 
for Consumption’. ......5..25 0 724,908,000 807 465,51 1,996,367 ,492 


From these statistics it becomes apparent that, comparing 1916 with 1912, 
the import trade of the United States showed an increase of a little more than 
$544,000,000. Comparing the same years our export trade increased over two 
billion dollars—to be exact $2,102,077,946. 

If that increase had taken place gradually during the period between 1912 
and 1916 it would indicate nothing more than that the United States had 
become a much greater factor in international trade than it was in earlier years. 
But examination of the figures shows that such is not the case. As a matter of 
fact, there was not a very great difference between 1912 and 1915 in the 
matter of both import and export trade. In other words, the important fact 
to be considered is that as between 1915 and 1916 (the figures representing in 
each case the fiscal year ended June 30) there was an increase in the value of 
imports of more than five hundred millions of dollars and an increase in the 
value of exports of more than one and one half billions of dollars. 

The third item of the table shows in highly diplomatic language the reason 
for this tremendous increase in American exports. Under the guise of ‘‘ exports 
of manufactures ready for consumption’’ the value of which showed an increase 
of over one billion dollars as between 1915 and 1916, are included such things 
as arms and ammunition of all sorts, harness, boots and shoes and clothing, 
many items of foodstuffs and numerous classes of goods for use by the 
armies of Europe. 

In other words, the people of the United States have increased their trade by 
the tremendous margin of one and one half billions of dollars in a year’s 
time, but have done it largely through the sale of articles which, in a normal 
time, would not be salable—such as shrapnel and other war materials—or by 
the sale of goods which in normal times would be turned out by the factories 
of Europe and would be sold at prices with which American manufacturers 
would not be able to compete. 

If there are those who believe that any measure of the increase in the 
foreign trade of the United States is creditable to other than war influences 
—to the shutting down of Europe’s factories and the curtailing of Europe’s 
production of foodstuffs—they will do well to consider for one thing the 
means now available to the American exporter for getting his goods to the 
buyer abroad. A little conversation with anyone who has had experience with 
the shipping situation during the last year will convince the most skeptical on 
this point—that the American exporter would have no chance of doing any 
business if it were not for the fact that some of the things he sells are 
wanted by the buyer abroad and because he must have the goods the buyer 
furnishes the means of transportation. 

A very little analysis shows that if any one of the great ‘merchant nations 
should suddenly be released from the European War and placed upon its 
feet in a mercantile sense the volume of American export trade would fall 
much more rapidly than it has elimbed. 

And now what is to be expeeted after the war? An eloquent and well 
considered reply to this query is to be found in a report recently issued by 
the Committee on Codperation in Foreign Trade of the National Foreign Trade 
Council from which the following is an extract: 

‘*So long as the war gces on the world wiil be so tipped askew in ll 
probability that the gold holdings of other countries will continue to fall into 
our lap. As the gold falls it will be added to our reserves. As these reserves 
grow so will our credit structure based upon them. When the war is ended 





IS GOOD 


we will find all Europe depleted of its gold, staggering under a weight of 
inflated bank and Government paper and under the direct stress to rebuild 
its stock of gold. The point of attack will be our gold reserves. The methods 
will be every means known to trade and commerce by which merchandise, 
securities and credits can be exchanged for gold. 

‘The laws of political economy will be on the side of the attack. A plethora 
of gold, such as we will have, always: means rising prices. We will establish a 
price basis here which will make us a good market to sell in and a bad market 
to buy in. We are now advancing our labor costs and that and every other 
element that enters into production will, under the influence of this great in 
crease on our gold reserves, tend toward high market values. If we find our 
selves, when conditions start again toward the normal, to be the market where 
prices are the highest, where the cost of production is the greatest and where 
the interest rate is the lowest, the road will be open for attack upon our gold 
reserves. If that attack is successful then the whole credit structure that 
will have been reared upon it must be rudely reduced for the reduction in 
credits must be many fold greater than the loss of gold. 

‘‘Efforts in the way of defense, such as excessive reserves or short term 
foreign investments, must be as nothing when compared to what is possible in 
the form of credits created by exports of produce and merchandise. 

‘*ForTuITOUS ELEMENT IN PRESENT COMMERCE—In 1913 the per capita 
foreign trade of England was $149, of Germany $79 and of the United States 
only $44. In 1916 it is estimated that that of the United States will be $63, 
or $58 without ammunition and firearms. 

‘‘This excess of export trade over the normal rests upon the following cir- 
cumstances: 

‘*(a) Abnormal war demand and prices for munitions, foodstuffs and raw 
materials. 

‘*(b) Elimination of normal European competition through Seemann of 
European factories in munitions production. 

‘*(e) Loss of labor through enlistment or conscription and belligerent re- 
striction of normal exportation. 

‘*(d) Curtailment of investment of European capital in neutral markets, 
normally a stimulus to European export trade. 

‘* EFFECT OF PEACE UPON Export TRADE—These abnormal conditions having 
prevailed for nearly two years many Americans are in danger of relying upon 
them as permanent. No greater fallacy is possible than to neglect to expect 
after the war the following developments: 

‘*(a) Cessation of war demand and prices for munitions, reduction of 
prevailing high prices for foodstuffs and raw materials by reason of restored 
European competition, normal transportation and international movement of 
raw materials. 

‘*(b) Resumption of normal European competition in home and neutral 
markets by reason of return of soldiers to industry and the lifting of military 
embargoes from exportation. 

““(e) Renewed activity of European export and import combinations with 
increased governmental support and possibly preferential tariff and navigation 
arrangements under economic alliances. 

“*(d) Renewal as rapidly as business conditions and national or even in- 
ternational fiscal policy will permit of European investment in neutral markets, 
the most effective method of creating a foreign preference for merchandise of 
lending nations. European war finance has been moulded to protect trade 
winning investments; their nourishment will not be neglected with peace.’’ 

These are the sober conelusions of a group of eminent authorities on inter- 

national trade, and with a tremendous mass of other evidence available, they 
point to these conclusions: 

1. Increase in productive capacity of the manufacturing establishments of 
the United States during the last few years makes more essential than ever 
before suitable provision for the maintenance of a large volume of export 
business after the termination of the war. Such provision must include the 
adoption of legislation of the character now before Congress in the Webb bill 
allowing combinations for export trade; must include also a plan for the devel- 
opment of American merchant shipping on a scale sufficiently large that 
American bottoms will be available to carry American products to all the 
world. 

2. American industries must be protected from the extreme competition of 
Europe in process of rehabilitation. In this country wage scales are high; 
material costs are high and factory costs correspondingly must be high. In 
Europe after the war the necessity of getting business and exchanging manu- 
factures for gold will determine the price of both raw material and labor 
and factory costs will be exteremely low. American home markets, if not pro- 
tected by a tariff barrier, will be inundated with a flow of European goods such 
as never was seen before in the history of the country. 

These are facts and logical conclusions based on facts. Every lumberman who 
gives a thought to the future should ponder them. None should hesitate to 
make known to and through his representatives at Washington what his views 
are on these questions of national policy. 
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Doors s: Come Apart 


are the kind to handle these 
days when builders are look- 


ing for big values. By stocking NiSY, sy — | ir a 


or 


you're always prepared for the fellow who wants the most for his money. They’re made of 
Celebrated California White Pine—and Weed Quality Doors, always leaders because of material 
and workmanship, are doubly strong with the trade now because of the Patent Wedge Dowel. 





Weed Wedge Dowel 


( Evans’ Patent ) 





Sold by the leading jobbers ir. the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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SERVICE INTEGRITY 
QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 














WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Railroad Labor Situation Reaches An 
Acute Stage 


At the hour of going to press the railroad labor con- 
troversy has taken a very serious turn and the latest 
news from Washington is that President Wilson has 
asked the heads of the country’s largest railroads to 
come to Washington forthwith for a conference. The 
following is the text of the President’s telegram: 

‘<Discussion of the matters involved in the threat- 
ened railroad strike has reached a point which makes 
it highly desirable that I should personally confer with 
you at the earliest possible moment and with the presi- 
dents of any other railways affected who may be im- 
mediately accessible. Hope you can make it convenient 
to come to Washington at once.’’ 

That the situation is serious will be gathered from 
the following interview given out by A. B. Garretson, 
speaking for the employes, who, according to Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches of Thursday said: ‘‘I should 
not like to say that the situation still is hopeful. Hope- 
ful is hardly the word I should use. .I would say 
though that I deem a settlement still possible.’’ 

From these and other available facts it becomes ap- 
parent that a complete tieup of the railroads may be 
attempted, and it is generally predicied that the con- 
flict, if it comes, will be prolonged and bitter although 
union leaders say there will be no violence. 

From the standpoint of the lumber industry the out- 
standing fact is that a tieup of the railroads would 
mean practically the stoppage of all lumber shipping, 
since lumber is one of the commodities that invariably 
are allowed to stand on the sidings when something is 
foreed to wait. : 

At this time a week ago the outlook was decidedly 
favorable, and it generally“ was believed that an 








amicable settlement would be effected. At this writ- 
ing, however, the situation has become so complicated 
that predictions of the outcome are futile and it is 
altogether likely that several days may elapse before 
anything definite is known. Meanwhile, without doubt; 
the administration will use every influence it can bring 
to bear to adjust the controversy without a strike, 
since a settlement at this time will have unquestion- 
able and widespread political effect. 

There is little that any business.man ean do to guard 
against the damage to his business sure to acerue from 
a tieup of the railroads. Until the danger point is 
passed, however, lumbermen will do well to handle 
shipments as rapidly as possible and to take any other 
possible precautions against damage that may result 
if the strike comes. 





The Manufacturer’s Cue Is to Hold His 
Lumber 


The memory of the oldest living citizen does not go 
back to a presidential election year during which general 
business showed so little disturbance traceable to polit- 
ical influence as is observable at present. Interest in the 
campaign seems to be very largely confined to the poli- 
ticians and the group around the cracker barrel in the 
general store. In the cities most business men are too 
busy to talk politics and the man who last year prophe- 
sied dull times on account of the presidential election has 
forgotten his prophecy and the policy of hesitation that 
he has adopted on similar occasions in the past. 

It will be remembered that four years ago there was 
much talk of the desirability of lengthening the presi- 
dential term to six years on account of the business un- 
rest that seemed inevitable in connection with the elec- 
tion. But, whatever may have been the real merit of that 
proposal, the situation today is demonstrating that some 
other reason would have to be advanced to justify it. 

The statistics that appear on the front cover of this 
issue explain the condition that exists. And there is no 
reason to assume that it will not continue for many 
months—until long after the election and well into next 
year. The probability of a settlement of the European 
controversy with the next féw months is regarded by 
those best informed as very remote. A few months ago 
many believed the armies had come to a deadlock; but 
today tlie view is generally held that the war is going to 
be prosecuted to a decisive conclusion. 

So it seems that if war business is apt to continue in 
large volume for the next few months, and if the elec- 
tion is not going to exercise an adverse influence, the 
cue for the producer who has lumber is to keep it as long 
as possible and to refrain, as far as possible, from fore- 
ing the market on the eve of a period ‘of undoubted 
strength. 





A Contemporary Urges Its Craftsmen to 
Combat Prejudice Against Wood 


The August issue of The Carpenter, a trade jour- 
nal devoted to the carpenter trade, contains an edi- 
torial condemning the propaganda against wood as 
carried on by substitute interests as one distinctly 
unfair. The editorial is as follows: 

‘*A matter of great concern to the members of. our 
craft, is the unfair propaganda against wood that is 
being carried on throughout the country by the manu- 
facturers of substitute material. 

‘*So pressing has this become that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recently sent the 
following telegram to the Forest Service at Wash- 
ington: 

‘¢ <The recognized lack of authentic information and 
the exaggerated statements and publicity relative to 
the susceptibility of wooden structures to fire, as illus- 
trated in the recent conflagrations in the South, lead 
the lumbermen represented by this association to sug- 
gest that some Government department, preferably 
Forest Service, undertake systematic investigation and 
census of the national situation concerning the origin 
and character of fires in buildings and cities, to the 
end that authentic data may be compiled and pub- 
lished.’ 

‘¢There is no doubt that wood has suffered heavily 
as a result of this unfair and dishonest effort to dis- 
credit its use and the members of our organization 
should be alert at all times to combat such unjust as- 
sertions against the staple material in which they 
work. 

‘‘One alarming result of this propaganda is the 
growth of radical and prejudiced legislation which 


aims to eliminate lumber as far as possible from all 
structures, and, in this connection, it is imperative 
that our members take a firm stand so that injustice 
may not be done. 

‘*A striking instance of this is the case of the anti- 
shingle legislation which. has been coming up in cities 
and towns of Texas during the last year. This is now 
being brought before the insurance commission of 
the State, with the idea of making it a Statewide prop- 
osition. 

‘‘Most of the radical anti-shingle legislation has met 
defeat in the different cities of Texas, thanks to the 


“ vigilant action of lumbermen and carpenters, but now 


that it has become a matter of State legislation a 
more serious problem would seriously affect members 
of our organization because the elimination of shingles 
and lumber would take away at least part of the work 
on which their livelihood depends. 

‘*No one is averse to the reasonable revision of 
building codes which will make for better and safer 
structures, and both lumbermen and carpenters are as 
fully interested as any other citizens in the reason- 
able reduction of fire losses. The charge, however, 
that wood is a prime contributing factor to the fire 
losses of the country is unqualifiedly an exploded fal- 
lacy which has neither basis in truth nor statistics. 

‘*The telegram sent by the lumber manufacturers 
to the Forestry Department is a step in the right di- 
rection, for there is urgent need of getting the public 
right on the safe and legitimate use and desirability 
of shingle roofs and wood construction to offset the 
unfair and untruthful assertions of those who are in- 
terested in the production and distribution of sub- 
stitute materials.’’ 

Gradually the newspapers and trade papers of the 
United States are awakening to the fact that so much 
material that has appeared in the press detrimental 
to the wood interests is an inspiration of the substi- 
tute people and the object of their publicity campaign. 
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Practical Reasons for Use of Wood in 
Wharf Construction 


According to an article published in the Engineering 
Record, J. R. West, chief engineer of the Port of Seattle 
Commission, makes the following pertinent remarks re- 
garding relative values of wood and concrete for wharf 
eonstruction : 

‘«Wharves and freight sheds such as have been built 
by the port will have a probable life of from twenty to 
twenty-five years, which is also about the economically 
useful life of such a structure. Conditions of water 
transportation are constantly changing and this will ren- 
der terminal structures obsolete after a certain number of 
years, this period being on the average about twenty-five 
years. It has not been demonstrated that concrete made 
of Portland cement is permanent in salt water. If it 
does not prove to be permanent then the added cost is 
not in any way justified, and if it does prove permanent 
then the physical life of a wharf would exceed its useful 
life, which is not economical.’’ 

This opinion is particularly timely, coming as it does 
when an ordinance is being considered in Chicago to 
make all wharf construction either entirely of concrete 
or of piling with concrete cap. Mr. West’s remarks ap- 
ply specifically to Seattle, but apply almost as fully to 
Chicago, and the economical principle involved is identi- 
eal in both cases. 





State Fair the Catalog Man’s Oppor- 
tunity 


The catalog house is a constant and aggressive adver- 
tiser, for in no other way can it gain and hold custom. 
Its ingenuity in devising trade getting schemes and in 
finding new avenues of approach has become proverbial. 
It has made use of the knocks of local retailers by leading 
the public to believe that these merchants are fighting 
the ‘‘Farmers’ Friend’’ because it is proving to their 
eustomers that their prices are unreasonable. For this 
reason a good many retailers have been conterft to ignore 
the claims of the mail order dealer and, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, to prove the misleading nature of his claims 
by actually selling at a lower figure. 

But there are some activities of this skilled advertiser 
that need more definite attention. Not content with en- 
tering communities where it pays no taxes and selling in 
markets it did not help create, it is beginning to use a 
great advertising medium supported by taxes paid by 
legitimate retailers. State fairs offer the catalog man a 
rare opportunity. There, for once, he can get into per- 
sonal contact with the public and can urge his wares 
by word of mouth. But this is not the most valuable 
feature of the fair in his opinion. He is enabled to 
compile addresses that will be of utmost importance to 
him in subsequent advertising campaigns. 

Renting space of a fair board is but an entering 
wedge. Unless he is checked by the protests of the mer- 
chants of the State it will not be long until the catalog 
man begins to erect his own exhibition buildings, and 
when this has happened mail order exhibits are a fixture. 
He will call any attempt to force him out a scheme to 
eonfiscate his property. 

Retailers in all lines, both as individuals and as asso- 
ciations, owe it to themselves to see what their fair boards 
are doing about this matter. Prompt and vigorous pro- 
tests have been known to accomplish much good. 





Wood Flour Is Successfully Used for 
Making Doll Heads 


A recent article discussing the uses of wood flour in 
the United States and reviewing its employment for the 
manufacture of explosives, linoleum, floor composition, 
plastics ete. concludes that the possibilities of a more 
extended manufacture and use are somewhat limited. 

This probably is true in a general way, but any raw 
material of this sort has uses which are not generally 
known. One illustration of this fact has recently come 
to the knowledge of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
manufacture of dolls, as well as of other toys, has been 
greatly stimulated in this country by the shutting off of 
the foreign products by the European war and a number 
of doll factories have sprung up which are very secretive 
as to the formula and processes used. An investigator 
desiring to establish a new industry of this sort examined 
a large quantity of doll heads and came across a mate- 
rial which by the ordinary chemical tests revealed only 
the presence of starch. Investigation along other lines, 
however, developed the fact that these heads were manu- 
factured from a dough made by the mixing of wood 
flour with rye flour. A liberal amount of alum baking 
powder was added to the dough which was then placed 
in metal dies and subjected to a baking process which 


was extended under gentle heat until all the moisture had 
been expelled. The result was a doll head with a very 
smooth exterior surface and a light and spongy interior, 
making a practically unbreakable head of extreme light- 
ness. The expansion of the dough was relied upon to 
obtain an exact reproduction of the form of the mould. 

The annual sale of dolls in the United States probably 
runs close to $1,000,000. A single mail order house has 
sold over $90,000 worth of dolls during the current year 
to date. 





Why Not Congressional Action to Le- 
galize Legitimate Curtailment? 


A reduction in output of the mills during the pe- 
riods of light demand has long been pointed to by 
many manufacturers as the only method of stabilizing 
prices and preventing the disastrous results of crowd- 
ing a market to a point that brings ruinous price 
ranges. The demand for lumber, as for many other 
products, is elastic. The marketing of the product 
must be equally elastic and it seems necessary to have 
the production regulated to meet these conditions. 
The capacity of the plants is equal to the peakload of 
demand and therefore they must operate on a reduced 
basis during the quiet market periods. During the 
last year the necessity has been so apparent that a 
large majority of the more important producers have 
individually reduced their output. This procedure has 
had a marked influence on the market but in an in- 
dustry so huge and one in the hands of such a large 
number of individuals any such movement is bound 
to be scattered and one portion of manufacturers is 
carrying the load for another contingent that is selfish 
enough to take the advantage without contributing 
its part. 

Under our present laws it is held illegal for manu- 
facturers to contract with one another to curtail their 
output and thus control price fluctuations. In many 
industries that are controlled by a small number of 
operators such an agreement is not necessary for each 
individual concern can see the effect of its own pro- 
cedure, but among the lumber manufacturers, of which 
there are many thousands, the production of any one 
concern alone could not have an appreciable influence 
and too many of them are prone to ‘‘let the other 
fellow do it.’’? No doubt there was good reasoning 
back of our present antitrust laws but it would surely 
be for the benefit of all and the injury of none to al- 
low the operators in any industry such as the lumber 
business to regulate its production in fair proportion 
to the demand. Lumbermen do not want to put lum- 
ber on a plane where it would become a high-priced 
commodity. To restrict production to an extent that 
would bring about such a condition would be suicidal 
to the business. Already many other products are 
supplanting lumber for certain purposes and any ex- 
cessive price basis would immediately increase such 
substitution. The buyer and consumer are fully pro- 
tected against an unreasonable price of lumber by the 
keen competition of other building materials. One 
of the greatest talking points for wood construction 
is its relative low cost. ’ What the lumber buyer, the 
consumer and the manufacturer want and need is 
stability of price and at a level that will give an 
honest and fair return to the producer. 

Lumber manufacturing is really the harvesting of 
a crop—the distribution of a great natural resource. 
The country containing such a natural resource is en- 
titled to value received when it harvests this crop for 
the benefit of the rest of the world. The United 
States Government in addition to an indirect interest 
in the privately owned timber of the country is di- 
rectly interested through its national forests. There- 
fore when the best brains of the industry as well as 
many of the Government’s experts recommend rea- 
sonable restriction of output through concerted action 
as a remedy for the unsatisfactory conditions prevail- 
ing for many years in the industry is it not time for 
legislation to amend our present laws? The prosperity 
of entire States depends on the prosperity of the lum- 
ber industry. The prosperity of the entire nation is 
affected more or less by the prosperity of these States 
and therefore it seems this subject is of enough im- 
portance to demand attention at the hands of Con- 
gress. It is believed the Federal Trade Commission 
is in accord with these views but its recommendations 
are slow in coming forth. Now, when the lumbermen 
realize more than ever the need for action they should 
continue to demand the assistance of their congres- 
sional representatives and should never let an oppor- 
tunity pass to bring the facts in the case to the atten- 
tion of the public. 





The Beginning of Better Things for West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers 


One of the best get-together meetings ever held in the 
western pine manufacturing regions was held at Bend, 
Ore., last week, where the members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held their midsummer meet- 
ing and at the same time conferred with some of the of- 
ficers and members of the new California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. As a result the Inland 
Empire people are loaning the services of their best in- 
spectors to organize and carry on the inspection bureau 
for the members of the new California association. This 
will tend to bring about a uniformity of grades at the 
California mills and at the same time these grades will 
be similar to the grades of the Inland Empire territory. 

The spirit of codperation and closer relations between 
the pine manufacturers of the western country is, with- 
out doubt, the beginning of better things for the manu- 
facturers of pine lumber west of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is something that should have been done years ago, 
but it is better late than never. The condition of the 
lumber industry in the western country in particular 
during the last few years has been such as to open the 
eyes of the manufacturers. They realize the necessity of 
greater efficiency and greater codperation. The pine 
manufacturers of California are now organized and they 
are working with their competitors of the North. Pos- 
sibly some day there may be one organization, taking in 
all of the pine manufacturers in the West. In the mean- 
time, however, both of the organizations have work to 
do in their own localities and they are doing it. 





Southern Millwork Manufacturers Shown 
Utility of Home-Grown Woods 


Gum and cypress will heneeforth be more extensively 
used by the manufacturers of interior trim through- 
out the South as a result of the action taken by the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the quarterly meeting of that representa- 
tive association held at the Isle of Palms this week. 

A canvass of the situation revealed the fact that 
the manufacturers of interior trim located in the 
South, the home of three excellent finishing woods— 
yellow pine, gum and cypress—have been using other 
woods to the exclusion of the southern woods right 
at their factory doors. 

This state of affairs has probably been more largely 
due to coincidence than through design, and the mem- 
bers of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association apparently did not realize how 
seriously they were discriminating against their own 
local woods until they got together at this quarterly 
meeting and took stock of the situation. When they 
realized it they promptly took measures to rectify their 
error, if such it may be called. 

Representatives of the gum, cypress and yellow pine 
manufacturers’ associations were present. Assistant 
Secretary Petrie, of the Southern Cypress Association, 
told how the cypress manufacturers have made ‘‘the 
wood eternal’’ a by-word in every home. Assistant 
Secretary Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, 
explained what his organization is doing for yellow 
pine and Secretary Pritchard, of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, told how his people are 
making gum a popular wood for interior finish. 

The millwork manufacturers of the South have al- 
ways used southern yellow pine extensively, but it de- 
veloped that many of them failed to make the proper 
use of the gum and cypress of the South, largely 
through the fact that they failed to make a proper 
study of the characteristics of these two woods. When 
Messrs. Pritchard and Petrie, of the gum and cypress 
associations respectively, explained the growing de- 
mand for gum and cypress millwork and explained the 
easy adaptability of these woods, the members unani- 
mously endorsed these woods and promised to use them 
more extensively in the future. 





THE EMPLOYMENT of women as workers in the wood- 
working trade in England has assumed such proportions 
that the Government has thought it of sufficient impor- 
tance to issue a bulletin regarding it. It appears from 
the information contained in this publication that women 
are now working in nearly all woodworking lines that 
are not beyond their strength or that do not require spe- 


cial and unusual skill. In both box and furniture manu- | 


facture they are employed in operating machines for 
planing, jointing, matching, nailing, sand-papering, glue- 
ing and many other light operations. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TO FORESTALL A BIG RAILROAD STRIKE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Your good paper reaches us on Saturday, and we are more 
than glad that the issue of August 5 came on time, as we 
were so stirred by the article on the cover page that we at 
once wrote to the two senators from this State and one 
member of Congress from this district, and enclose copy of 
said letter. Would it be possible, if not already done, to 
mail the article to each member of both houses on Monday? 
A perusal of the article would bring the matter very clearly 
before them and no doubt have great weight in furthering 
negotiations for an amicable settlement of the questions. If 
both sides would apply the Golden Rule we feel sure that 
no further trouble would ensue.—CONTINENTAL LAND CoM- 
pany, C. A. Jamison, manager. 


HOW TO MAKE A WOODEN DWELLING SAFER 

I am about to build a dwelling house of moderate cost, 
which I want to be not fire-proof but fire-retardent, or slow 
burning. I should like to know if using asbestos paper 
under the weatherboarding and between the floors would be 
worth while in a studding frame house; also if red cedar 
shingles can be made slow burning at a moderate cost and, 
if so, how. 

I think the above information is all contained in issues 
of the LuMBERMAN, to which I have been a subscriber for 
many years, but I do not recall where to find it.—E. 8. 
COLLINS, Nebraska, Pa. 

[The most important thing in the construction of 
a wooden dwelling is proper fire-stopping, so that there 
are no communicating spaces between walls, partitions 
and floors, thus preventing the spread of fire in the 
interior spaces of these hollow members of the building. 
The use of a sheathing under the weatherboarding un- 
doubtedly would be of service against exterior exposure, 
as the weatherboarding might burn from such a house 
without communicating fire to the interior. Inasmuch, 
however, as a fire exposure of this severity undoubtedly 
would break the glass in the windows and thus lead to 
communication of fire in that direction, it would also be 
desirable to use wire glass upon the sides of the building 
exposed to other buildings. Wire glass may be secured 
in plate glass or in ornamental frosted glass where an 
outlook is not desired, and plate glass does not inter- 
fere very materially with clear vision. If, however, it 
is deemed objectionable, it may be applied only in the 
upper sashes, though, of course, this does not afford 
the full protection involved by using it in the entire 
window. 

It is very desirable in the construction of a dwelling 
house that the first floor be thoroughly fire proofed to 
cut off the basement, with its furnace room and other 
fire hazards, from the upper portion of the building. 
If this is thoroughly done it is not very material whether 
asbestos is laid in the second-story floor. It is, however, 
also desirable to give special protection to hallways by 
making the enclosing partitions especially fire resistant. 
These and many other points are explained in a new 
manual of Dwelling House Construction recently issued 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters and which 
may be obtained free (except 10 cents postage) by 
addressing the National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
New York City. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also 
making arrangements to carry a supply of this impor- 
tant manual on hand in its stock of books.—Ep1Tor. | 





THE HOO-HOO GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


I have received a certificate that I am insured for $100 as 
a member of Hoo-Hoo under the group policy of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, this certificate being signed 
by the Snark and Secretary-Treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. Owing to the wording of this certificate, 
however, I am uncertain upon some points which I would be 
pleased to have explained to me. The full text of this certili- 
cate is as follows: : 

“This certifies that .......... RUS oc itux gh OEE Gai @ 0-8 c0c4/s i 
is insured under Group Policy No. 118650, issued by the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, and that under the 
conditions of that policy, one of which is that the premium 
payments (which are covered by the annual dues of this 
Order) shall be promptly paid, the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company agrees to pay to the beneficiary of No. .... 
upon due certification of death, the sum of one hundred 
dollars, or such amount as the members convened at an an- 
nual business meeting of the Order shall decide is payable 
considering the annual dues. 

“The policy under which this certificate is issued is incon- 
testable after one year. A change of beneficiary may be made 
upon proper application.” 

I note that this policy is incontestable after one year, but 
inasmuch as the date of the policy is not stated in the cer- 
tificate, which itself also bears no date, there is some uncer- 
tainty as to when' this incontestable period begins. 

The policy purports to be for $100, but this amount may be 
changed by a vote of members at an annual business meeting 
of the Order, “considering the annual dues.” I do not 
understand the purpose of this provision, or why the annual 
dues need to be considered in this connection, or just what 
the nature of the consideration might be.—INquIRy No. —. 

[According to the Hoo-Hoo bulletin issued in Febru- 
ary the 5-year insurance contract made by the officers of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo with the insurance 
company above mentioned was effective for five years 
from March 9, 1916, and presumably, therefore, the $100 
insurance accruing to each member under this policy will 
become incontestable on March 9, 1917. This is, however, 
merely a presumption. Just how this would be construed 
as to those members who were not in good standing on 
that date but who have either joined the order. or have 
paid up their dues since that time, it is not possible 
definitely to say. 

As to the other provisions referred to, it appears to 
make the sum of $100 payable under the policy an in- 
definite amount; there is no exact information at hand. 
In this same issue of the bulletin occurred this following 


sentence: ‘‘However, you can only die once, but later 
on we may be able to make it pay better than $100 to 
die. We are figuring on it now.’’ 

Possibly, therefore, the certificate was left open in 
this way so that members of the Order might later, if 
the number of members and financial condition of the 
Order appear to warrant it, vote for the payment of a 
larger sum than $100 under this contract. Obviously the 
compensation to the insurance company would have to be 
similarly increased; that concern undoubtedly has not 
bound itself to pay on these individual policies any sum 
greater than $100 which the members might vote to them- 
selves without a corresponding compensation. 

These questions are referred to the officials of the Or- 
der for further more detailed reply as other members 
will undoubtedly be interested. It might, mdeed, be well 
to make public the full text of the original policy with 
the insurance company and the executives of Hoo-Hoo 
may desire to furnish a copy for that purpose.—EpiTor. | 





WOOD ASHES AS A FIREPROOFING MEDIUM 

I am sending you a brief description of the W. H. Dolman 
process of fireproofing timber. I should very much like to 
have this tried out, as I fully believe that it is extremely 
practical and valuable from what I saw of it. 

The process was patented in the early eighties and Mr. 
Dolman gave several demonstrations which fully proved all 
his claims. I saw one demonstration in a small wooden 
frame house that he built on the “Milton Flats” near St. 
Helens, Ore. It was about 8 by 12 with 8-foot studding, 
rustic and ceiled and was filled full of dry wood and sct 
on fire. The fire burned out without destroying the structure. 

In Portland he built a section of floor in what was at 
that time called the “Villard Ruins,’ now the Hotel Port- 
land. I think there was used in the demonstration four 
cords of dry fir wood all at once and Chief David Campbell 
was quoted as saying that there was not a brick arch in the 
city that would have withstood the same fire. 

He put up the frame in the ordinary way and tacked on a 
thin sheet iron sheathing all over it. Outside this he laid a 
furring strip % inch thick and nailed his siding and ceiling 
on this, leaving a % inch space which he filled with sifted 
wood ashes. Overhead, ceiling was nailed direct to the 
joists and the ashes spread over the back—without any 
sheathing. On top of the joists he put the sheathing and 
furring same as on the sides, filled the space and laid his 
floor. 

The idea is to have a thin backing of ashes next to the 
wood at all places and this renders the wood practically 
fireproof. 

The process is so simple that he could never convince 
people that he did not use something else with it, but I was 
quite well acquainted with him and am satisfied that his 
claims were genuine. The patent has expired long ago and 
is now public property. His claim was that the ashes con- 
ducted the heat away so fast that the wood could not burn 
and his demonstration was so successful that it is worth 
trying out. : 

An account was published at the time of the demonstra- 
tion in Portiand and an examination of the files of the 
Oregonian along in 1884, ’85 and ’86 would show a full de- 
—_or of the test.—TuHoMas 8S. WILKEs, C. E., Hillsboro, 

re. 

[It has been fairly well established that the inflam- 
mability of wood depends very largely upon the char- 
acter of the backing upon which it is laid. Tests made 
at the Forest Products Laboratory showed that wooden 
floors or wooden trim laid against a backing of con- 
crete did not take fire readily, and presumably because 
of the excellent heat conducting quality of the backing. 

It would not generally be supposed, however, that 
sifted wood ashes would be an excellent conductor of 
heat. It is well known that ashes have a blanketing 
quality upon a fire, as is evidenced by the practice of 
banking fires by covering them with ashes, but their 
effect here is to retard the supply of oxygen and thus 
choke combustion rather than through a cooling effect. 

Theory and practice, however, often differ very widely 
in any given combination of the elements of matter. 
Much more of value has been discovered by experimen- 
tation than by theorizing. It may, however, be remarked 
in passing that the use of sifted wood ashes for fire- 
retardent purposes in dwelling construction would have 
to involve remarkably tight joinery work, as the lady 
of the house undoubtedly would object to having these 
ashes sifting out around the window and door casings 
with every gust of wind.—Eprror. ] 





FAIR INTERPRETATION OF AN ORDER 


We recently placed an order with a wholesaler for “one 
carload 8/4 log run white pine, 8 to 16-foot lengths, with 
not over 5 percent 8 feet,” which order was duly accepted 
and acknowledged. The wholesaler replaced the order with 
a white pine shipper, who shipped the car without a single 
piece of 16 feet, and now shipper contends that he was not 
under obligation according to any rule to ship any 16-foot 
because order did not specify any particular amount of 16- 
foot. We contend that shipper was wrong; that as long as 
order was accepted for stock 8- to 16-foot there should have 
been a usual fair proportion of 16-foot, or if he wished to 
be close and technical he would have had at least to put in 
one piece 16 feet to come within the scope of order as it 
read. We would like to know who is right in this and 
would also like the opinion through your valued columns 
from others who might have had similar experience.—AYERS- 
WitMpR LUMBER COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


[By the terms of the order it clearly covered an assort- 
ment of lengths including a reasonable percentage of 
each. There was no agreement of course that there should 
be an equal amount of each length, but the buyer under 
such an agreement was undoubtedly entitled to some 
16-foot lengths and the shipper’s contention therefore 
must be deemed wrong. Other manufacturers, dealers 
or consumers who have had similar trouble on the basis 
of the same kind of orders are invited to express their 
views and recite their experiences.—EDITOR. | 


USE OF SAWDUST IN SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

We are investigating the manufacture of floor sweeping 
compounds; that is, the compounds in which shavings are 
reduced to sawdust and oil mixed with it. Will you please 
inform us concerning the market of this product? 

The major portion of our shavings are hemlock, There 
are also some of norway, white pine and spruce. Any infor 
mation along this line that you are able to furnish will be 
appreciated, 


[There are quite a number of proprietary sweeping 
compounds marketed in the United States in all or most 
of which sawdust forms the base or absorbent. It is 
combined with other substances, such as clays, oils, and 
in some cases glycerine or other ingredients, to form a 
mixture which will fix and hold the dust occasioned by 
sweeping. A commercial index at hand lists twenty-eight 
manufacturers of such compounds. Each has his own 
formula and, of course, must seek his own market. It 
would probably be possible to introduce a new sweeping 
compound manufactured after a suitable formula and to 
promote its sale through jobbers and other wholesale 
distributers, providing it had merit and could be sold 
at an appropriate price. Such compounds are quite 
widely used, but could be used more extensively than 
at the present time. The field is still largely unde- 
veloped. They are at the present time most universally 
employed in hospitals, hotels and other public institutions 
where more or less sweeping must be done at such times 
as the rooms are occupied. 

Plain sawdust, if thoroughly dampened before use, is 
also employed to a considerable extent as a sweeping 
mixture. It does not appear to make any particular 
difference what varieties of wood the sawdust is obtained 
from, although many manufacturers use trade names, 
apparently indiéating that cedar sawdust is employed. 
As a matter of fact, however, cedar oil is often used 
to scent such compounds, although that is the only pro- 
duct of the cedar tree which is contained in them. This 
is also true of a number of the dust-laying oils which 
are used in connection with oil mops.—EpIToR. | 





A BOOK OUT OF PRINT 

Reference was recently made in this department to a 
yseful book entitled ‘‘How to Read Plans,’’ by Charles 
G. Peker. It has since been learned that this work is now 
out of print and unobtainable. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN does not know of any other book devoted exclusively 
to this subject but ‘‘ Estimating the Cost of Building,’’ 
by Arthur W. Joslyn, devotes the first four chapters to 
the reading of architects’ drawings and is quite clear 
and explicit on this subject, in addition to the usual in- 
formation contained in a book on estimating. This book 


sells for $1 and can be supplied by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 


WANTS TO WIDEN SCOPE OF COMMISSION'S POWERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 12.—F. B. Hubbard, president 
of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Centralia, 
Wash., a trustee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and a former railroad employee, has proposed a 
plan to widen the scope of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission empowering it to regulate wages and other oper- 
ating costs of railroads as well as rates. Mr. Hubbard 
put his plan into the form of a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the trustees of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and is receiving consideration 
at the hands of the nation’s lawmakers. The lumbermen 
are conferring with the officials of different transcon- 
tinental roads and the Oregon and Washington congres- 
sional representatives over the matter. 

Mr. Hubbard’s resolution is as follows: 





WHEREAS, In recent efforts the management of American 
railroads and the train service brotherhoods failed to agree in 
the matter of wage controversy, and even Federal mediation 
has not been altogether successful ; and 

WHEREAS, Upon the result of present negotiations depends 
whether or not the transportation systems of this country 
shall be seriously impaired, industry paralyzed and public 
welfare menaced ; and ‘ 

WHEREAS, The stability of transportation is vital to the 
public interest and should not be placed in jeopardy when 
controversies arise between the carriers and their employees ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission was cre- 
ated for the specific purpose of dealing with controversies 
arising between the shippers and the railroads and has proved 
its ability fairly and efficiently to deal with all questions sub- 
mitted for arbitration ; therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
urges the enactment of legislation which will empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to institute investigations 
where controversies arise between the carriers and their em- 
ployees, to the end that public interest be protected and 
equitable and stable basis of adjudicating such wage contro- 
versies be created ; be it further 

Resolved, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
representing the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest, 
pledges its support to this movement and invites the coépera- 
tion of the commercial and industrial interests of the country 
to the attaining of such legislation as is herein proposed. 





THE August issue of the Stearns Codperator, pub- 
lished by the Stearns Interests at Ludington, Mich., con- 
tains a very clever business story by Robert L. Stearns 
in the nature of a fable recounting in Aesopian style the 
experiences of the good Caliph industry who was taxed 
and probed and bled to death by the politicians. The 
issue also contains a number of other brief items of 
interest to the trade because they are descriptive of 
‘*The Land of Summer Days,’’ of which Ludington is 
the capital. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS | 


Despite the fact that the country has stood on the 
verge of a national calamity all of this week while rep- 
resentatives of railroad employees and managers of 125 
railroad lines have stood at a deadlock in the negotia- 
tions pending as a result of the demands of the em- 
ployees for very material increases in wages and im- 
portant changes in the hours of work, the wheels of 
industry have continued to move with unabated vigor 
and there has been no letup in any line of endeavor. 
The prospective railroad strike situation has been at an 
acute stage for several days and at the time this re- 
view is written nothing definite can be stated as to 
the probable outcome of the negotiations. The people 
of the country, however, seem to have an abiding faith 
in the ability of the President of the United States to 
bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion and to 
save the country from the terrible consequences of a 
nationwide paralysis of its transportation facilities. 
Feeling certain that neither side to-the controversy 
would be willing on a final test to have to bear the 
responsibility of bringing this calamity onto the coun- 
try, people generally have gone about their affairs of 
manufacturing, buying and selling, and while no 
definite statement can as yet be made as to whether 
or not they are justified in’ this belief hope is held 
out that through the efforts of the President, who now 
has the matter in his hands, a mutually satisfactory 
agreement may be reached and the crisis passed. 

* * * 

The fact of the matter is that the entire country is 
so busy in every line and is so prosperous that people 
have no time to devote to speculation as to the out- 
come of a strike or even to very heated discussions of 
the political situation, and it seems that this year the 
presidential election will attract less general attention 
than ever before known in the history of the United 
States. With industries of practically every kind en- 
joying an unusual measure of prosperity, with a tre- 
mendous ¢all for labor in every section of the country 
and with prospects good for a continuance of this pros- 
perity for practically an unlimited time there are few 
idle hands or idle brains to create mischief. .The most 
depressing feature of the general situation, if there 
is a depressing feature, is the fact that because of 
untoward weather conditions crop prospects are not as 
bright as they were a few weeks ago and it is certain 
that the grain crop is going to be much smaller than 
it was last year, though not smaller than the ten-year 
average. Offsetting the lessened production of the 
farms, however, are the constantly advancing prices of 
practically all agricultural products and the purchasing 
power of the farmers will doubtless be just as great this 
year as it was last year when bumper crops of all 
kinds were harvested. Crop prospects geterally, how- 
ever, are really not as discouraging now as they were 
less than a fortnight ago when practically the whole 
country was inthe grip of an intense heat wave and 
farm products were being damaged, it was thought, 
beyond recovery. The passing of the heat wave and 
refreshing rains in many sections have rejuvenated the 
crops and the outlook now is for a much larger pro- 
duction than was thought possible even a short time 
ago. 

* * * 

While the lumber industry still lags considerably in 
the general march of industrial progress and pros- 
perity, conditions now are much brighter than they 
were a fortnight ago and it is practically certain that 
the turning point has been reached and that from now 
on there will be a constant improvement that should 
restore the industry to its normal condition. Several 
features have combined to bring about this improve- 
ment, among these being the continued activity in 
building operations, the renewal of heavy buying by 
many of the railroads and an improvement in the de- 
mand for material for export shipment. 


* * * 


As has been the case for some time, New England 
seems to be the center of building activity, building 
contracts awarded in that section so far this year hav- 
ing amounted to $126,863,000, the largest of which 
there is any record covering a similar period of time. 
A most satisfactory feature of this situation is the 
fact that much of the building is of a nature that re- 
quires the utilization of wood. Because of the un- 
precedented industrial activity in New England more 


labor is employed than ever before and at the highest | 
wages ever known, and always where labor is employed | 


at good wages home building is the order of the day 


and where home building is in progress there is§a | 


good demand for lumber. A feature of interest in tifis 
connection is the report from Pittsburgh that the in- 
creased activity in, coal mining in that territory is 
bringing about a better demand for lumber to be used 
in the construction of houses for the miners, and houses 
of this kind are being built in that territory in larger 
lots than has been the case for years. The recent ac- 
tivity in coal mining development in West Virginia 
is having the same result in that territory, where many 
homes are being built for men engaged in the mining 


operations, all of these adding to the demand for lum- 
ber. In Chicago building permits for the last week 
were lower than for the same period last year, but for 
the present year up to date they have been greater 
than at any similar period for more than ten years. 
This condition is pretty generally true throughout the 
country, a fact that should give much encouragement 
to the lumber industry. 
* * * 

While no doubt it is true that the railroads to a 
certain degree are marking time in so far as their 
programs of extensions and improvements are con- 
cerned until the strike situation has reached a satis- 
factory settlement, the fact is that the need for cer- 
tain improvements is so urgent that they are forced to 
buy in large quantities, and reports from the West and 
the South particularly indicate that some of the large 
trunk lines are buying heavily of construction material 
as well as material to be used in ear repairs and new 
ear building. From Tacoma, Wash., comes the report 
that the mills are in receipt of large railroad inquiries, 
the Great Northern being in the market for 2,000,000 
feet of large timbers; the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company for 1,500,000 feet of car ma- 
terial; the Santa Fe for 750,000 feet of car material, 
with a number of other smaller inquiries that go to 
make up a most interesting total. At the same time 
mills in that territory are receiving inquiries from 
England for ties in large numbers but unfortunately 
as yet there are no vessels available for handling this 
trade, hence this business has to be passed up. In the 
South the Illinois Central, the Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe and other important lines are placing orders 
for a great deal of material and the mills generally 
report order files well filled with special cutting. In 
addition to this railroad demand the situation in the 
South is being helped by the heavy demands that are 
being made upon southern pine mills for material to 
meet the needs of the United States Government, which 
is buying immense quantities of materials for use at 
army posts and at points on the Mexican border where 
troops are stationed. 

* * * 

The entire lumber trade, judging from reports that 
have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from all sec- 
tions of the country during the last week, has felt the 
rejuvenating effect of the improvement in the southern 
yellow pine market. The production of southern pine 
representing about 40 percent of the entire lumber pro- 
duction of the United States it is but natural that that 
wood should be a controlling factor in the entire lumber 
market, and experience has shown that when yellow pine 
hits the toboggan all other woods begin to slide. In 
like measure when yellow pine begins to ascend all other 
woods immediately feel the beneficial effect and the 
entire lumber industry is quickened. The remarkable 
improvement in the demand for southern yellow pine 
that was shown two weeks ago is continuing at a satis- 
factory rate and every indication now points to an in- 
creasing call for this wood, the results of which already 
are being seen in the latest stock sheets and price lists 
that are being sent out to the buyers. Reports from 
important producing centers in the South are to the 
effect that-there has been a general advance in quotations, 
the greatest advance having been in common lumber, 
which is today commanding a price $2 in advance of 
ruling values of only a few weeks ago. The advance 
in the upper grades will average $1, and manufacturers 
confidently look forward to yellow pine market values 
being restored to the high basis reached in 1915; in fact, 
some quotations already are within $1 of that basis. 
Considerable speculation has been indulged in as to the 
causes that brought about the recent remarkable show- 
ing of the southern yellow pine barometer. Investigation 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has developed the fact 
that this increased volume came very largely from the 
retail yard trade in central agricultural States. Retailers 
consistently have been holding off, buying from hand 
to mouth simply to meet their immediate requirements, 
and as a result stocks generally in the retail yards are 
below normal. With their stocks in this condition, the 
mills curtailing production, the harvest season at hand, 
a car shortage imminent, and every indication of sharp 
advances in values, retailers began rushing into the 
market to cover their requirements while they could 
secure the advantage of lower values than those that 
they felt certain would prevail within a short time. 
While considerable buying was done by line yards which 
place their requirements in large blocks, reports indicate 
that these did not comprise the bulk of the buying but 
that the orders came generally from the smaller yards. 
Aiding also in bringing about this increase were the 
large orders placed by the Government and the spurt in 
railroad buying, reference to which has already been 
made. Prominent southern pine manufacturers who have 
been interviewed within the last few days have expressed 
the confident belief that there will be a tremendous de- 
mand for the products of southern pine mills, a demand 
that will be sufficient to take care of all of the available 
material béing produced on the present basis of opera- 


tions. An especially gratifying feature of the situation 
is the report from many mills that order files are well 
filled with railroad material, timbers and special cutting 
generally, so much so in fact that some manufacturers 
have declined to bid on some large inquiries for general 
yard stock. While this very satisfactory condition is be- 
ing reported generally throughout the South the neces- 
sity has not yet passed for a general curtailment of pro- 
duction and those who have the best interests of the in- 
dustry at heart are unanimous in expressing the hope 
that there will be no resumption of night runs nor any 
effort to increase production to such an extent as to again 
unfavorably affect the market. The heroic treatment that 
has been administered by the manufacturers in recent 
months through a curtailment of operations has brought 
genuine relief to a sick market and it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if the good effects of this treatment now 
were to be nullified by a resumption of full production 
before the patient has entirely recovered and is again 
strong and vigorous. 
* * 

While the statistical situation of mills comprising the 
membership of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is not yet entirely satisfactory, the barometer for the 
week ended August 5 shows an improved condition that 
gives hope of: better things in the near future. Reports 
from 121 mills indicate more than a 10 percent curtail- 
ment of production and with the promising outlook for 
trade both from the yards and the railroads if this redue- 
tion in output is maintained or, better, if the output is 
brought to a still lower point, the West coast mills will 
soon find themselves enjoying a prosperity that has not 
been their portion for any extended period of time dur- 
ing recent years. 
tions in which products of the West coast mills largely 
are marketed are more favorable than they were a fort- 
night ago, and as a result manufacturers in that terri- 
tory are feeling more cheerful over the situation. The 
improvement in yellow pine is making itself felt also on 
the West coast and altogether the situation there is more 
satisfactory than it has been. The settlement of the 
labor troubles that have so sadly hampered the lumber in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast is one of the most favorable 
features of the situation in that territory, and it is prac- 
tically certain that the coastwise movement of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest will largely be increased from 
this time forward. An active demand is reported for 
California sugar and white pine, much of which is going 
East by rail, while redwood producers are experiencing 
an active demand for ties, this demand being greater 
than the mills can supply. Western pine probably is oc- 
cupying the best position of any of the western woods. 
Reports indicate that western pine mills generally are 
oversold on shop lumber and throughout the Inland Em- 
pire dimension stocks generally are low. An unusually 
heavy spring business combined with the present scarcity 
of available labor has served to prevent even a normal 
accumulation of stocks and the Inland Empire mills will 
go into the winter with lighter stocks than usual. With 
light stoeks and a heavy demand a satisfactory market 
condition is assured. 

* * 

Gratifying indeed are the reports“that come from the 
North Carolina pine producing districts, where there is 
more activity in evidence in all grades of rough lumber 
as well as in dressed stock. Large sales are reported to 
be more frequent, especially of box lumber and roofers. 
Manufacturers have begun to stiffen up in their ideas of 
values and are getting advances over prevailing market 
prices on orders booked for future delivery. In the 
Southeast the call for yard stock is much improved, the 
railroad demand steadily is getting better, mills report 
an abundance of orders and prices have firmed up very 
materially. 

* * * 

The hardwood situation generally is satisfactory de- 
spite the fact that the report of July sales of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
indicates a shrinkage during that month of approximately 
7,500,000 feet. Despite this general shrinkage there was 
an increased demand recorded for beech, buckeye, -elm, 
hickory, plain red oak, quartered red oak, poplar and wal- 
nut. Reports from hardwood producing centers indicate 
that there is a good market for practically all grades of 
building lumber but that the furniture factories are not 
just now consuming as much lumber as they were earlier 
in the year. Offsetting this is the heavy demand from 
vehicle factories, especially from factories engaged in 
the manufacture of motor cars. Gum continues to hold 
a satisfactory position in the market and manufacturers 
have no particular complaint to make either as to demand 
or values. 

* * * 

What is true of other woods applies with equal force to 
cypress, reports from the producing territory all being of 
a favorable nature; in fact, the whole situation shows a 
better feeling than has existed for some time and unless 
retarded too much by an acute car shortage, symptoms 
of which are already developing, the lumber industry will 
enjoy for the balance of the year a good demand at sat- 
isfactory prices. 


Late reports from agricultural see- - 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC : 


Through the New York office of J. P. Morgan & Co. a 
syndicate of American bankers have arranged to loan 
$250,000,000 to England, on two year 5 percent notes which 
are to be a direct obligation of the British Government. 
Three hundred million dollars’ worth of securities will be put 
up as collateral, one-third being American, one-third Canadian 
and Pe remaining one-third being securities of neutral 
countries, 


In the East with the coming of cooler weather and rigid 
enforcement of quarantine methods, the number of cases 
of infantile paralysis has greatly decreased. Physicians have 
met with success in the treatment of cases by injecting into 
the patient serum made from the blood of a person that has 
recovered from the disease. The disease increased in Chi- 
cago and suburbs according to report of August 17, more 
cases having been treated to date than during July. 


Embarkation of the 2,500 citizen sailors at Atlantic coast 
ports began August 14. Recruits were received from all over 
the country. The cruise lasts until September 12 and is the 
first American attempt to train civilians in naval duties. 


Bakers all over the country are contemplating abandoning 
the 5-cent loaf for the 10-cent loaf. ‘They say that the 
increased cost of labor and flour make necessary either an 
increase in the price of the small loaf or the manufacture of 
the larger size only. 


After fifteen months’ consideration a committee of Port- 
land, Ore., business men have made a report urging a five- 
year tax to raise funds for a subsidy to encourage the build- 
ing of ships in Portland and their operation from that port. 


Shipping interests of all sections have joined together to 
fight the proposed increase in freight rates to the Pacific 
coast effective September 1. 


The schooner Gladiator, one of the three vessels of the 
Stefansson fleet, arrived in Nome August 11 with no news 
of the explorer. The discovery of new land at latitude 82 
degrees North and 145 degrees West longitude was reported. 


The merging of all the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burgh into one corporation to be known as the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, was 
officially confirmed in Philadelphia August 12. 


Reports state that New London, Conn., has been selected 
as a base for German submarine merchantmen. Pierage has 
been leased for one year and construction of a bonded ware- 
house for the storage of freight has been started by the com- 
pany handling the American end of the submarine business. 


A deadlock in the negotiations between trainmen and the 
railroads developed August 10 at the hearing before the 
Government mediators in New York. The board of Federal 
mediation not having accomplished the desired purpose, 
President Wilson August 13 asked that committees represent- 
ing both sides confer with him in Washington before reaching 
any final occasion. Union Pacific Railroad engineers and 
passenger train conductors on the Nebraska and Colorado 
divisions have assured the company that they will not take 
part in the strike, should it be declared. President Wilson 
urged the railroads to grant the basic eight hour day and 
submit overtime payment question for later settlement. The 
railroads’ representatives would not accept this suggestion 
so on August 17 the President invited the presidents of the 
different roads to come to Washington for consultation. The 
response was immediate and the administration expresses 
hope of a settlement without a strike. 

Dr. John B. Murphy, of Chicago, one of America’s greatest 
surgeons, died suddenly August 11 at Mackinac Island. 
Probably his greatest addition to the science of surgery was 
the invention of the Murphy button, that has materially 


lessened the number of fatalities in intestinal operations. 
He was buried in Chicago August 14. 


According to reports the United States Government has 
been conducting for more than a month an investigation of 
alleged plots between large milling interests and Chicago 
grain dealers to pero aia & manipulate the price of wheat. 
Wheat recently rose in price more than 11 cents in a day. 
Later reports indicate that Government officials will govern 
their actions largely by the manner in which the price of 
wheat fluctuates, as it is said that this will show whether the 
information the Government has is correct. 


The New Orleans J'imes-Picayune completed an exhaustive 
study August 14 of the condition of the cotton crop through- 
out the South that shows a very spotted condition. The 
condition by States are: ALABAMA—Little improvement dur- 
ing last month, crop certain to be much less than normal; 
ARKANSAS—Marked improvement in some parts of State; 
GrorRGIA—Storms inflict heavy damage, crop certain to be 15 
percent below normal; LoUISIANA—-Improvement shown ip 
northern part of State; MIssissirppi1—Crop will be 65 percent 
of normal; NorRTH CAROLINA—Crop outlook doubtful; OKLA- 
HOMA—Crop expected to yield highest amount in years; 
TTENNESSEE—Outlook has improved during month; Trexas—— 
Conditions last thirty days have been favorable; Sour 
CAROLINA—Yield will be far below normal. 








Washington 


Secretary of War Baker August 12 issued orders to send 
all remaining national guardsmen to the border as rapidly as 
equipment and transportation can be secured. This order 
affects about 32,000 men. Specific orders were given Ken- 
tucky, Vermont and Ohio troops to move at an early date. 
This order was suspended August 15 until further notice. 


The right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
quire into the political expenditure of the railroads was up- 
held by a brief filed in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court August 10. 

The House reversed its original position and voted to adopt 
the Senate naval bill, August 15, by a vote of 283 to 51. The 
bill provides for the construction of 156 ships within three 
years, ten being battleships of the first class and sixty-seven 
being submarines. The number of enlisted men will be in- 
creased to 74,700 by the act. 


The Farm Loan Board will leave Washington August 20 
and, starting at Augusta, Me., will travel westward to the 
Pacific coast, visiting each State capital to conduct hearings 
relative to the establishment of the best locations for the 
twelve Federal Land Banks and the division of the nation 
into twelve districts. 

Unofficial announcement from the State Department says 
that several American firms have been removed from the 
British blacklist because of protests voiced through the State 
Department. The names have not been made public. 

President Wilson has named Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
and Associtate Justice Louis D. Brandies as members of the 
commission to consider the Mexican situation in conjunction 
with representatives of the de facto Mexican Government. 
Associate Justice Brandeis informed President Wilson August 
14 that he would be unable to serve because of the amount of 
Supreme Court business pending. 

Plans have been completed for the four battleships that 
Congress is expected to authorize. The ships will be of 
32,000 tons displacement, 21 knots speed and will carry bat- 
teries of eight 16-inch guns. Tentative plans have been com- 
pleted for the 35-knot class of battle cruisers, destroyers, 
gunboats, fuel ships, hospital ships and submarines, the 
latter including one of the experimental 800-ton type. 


The House August 9 passed the $267,597,000 army bill, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


reducing it $45,000,000 from the total as first presented in 
the House, though the bill calls for $85,000,000 more than 
authorized by the Senate. 

According to the State Department this Government does 
not desire to publish the last German note on the Lusitania 
and says that the story to the effect was apparently a diplo- 
matic trick on the part of the German Ambassador to trick 
this country into a settlement of the case. The settlement 
of the Lusitania case is not any nearer completion than it 
was six months ago. 


FOREIGN 


Italians entered Gorizia August 10 and pursued retreating 
Austrians; Turks won small victories, from Russians in 
Armenia, but were driven back by the English at the Suez 
Canal. August 11 Italians swept ahead six miles on the 
Goritz front, taking 12,000 prisoners; Russians continue 
successful drive in Galicia. August 12 Russians captured 
Stanislau, the principal railroad center of Galicia; the Allies 
reopened the campaign in the Balkans by capturing impor- 
tant positions near the city of Doiran on the Greek froutier ; 
The French made important gains in the Somme region, while 
the Russians advanced on whole line before Lemberg. August 
13 the Austrian lines along the Stripa that have withstood 
Russian assaults since September were stormed and the 
Austrians forced to retreat. August 15 Italy admitted the 
loss of the dreadnaught Leonardo da Vinci in the harbor of 
Taranto. No date was given. Fire started in the kitchen 
and reached the magazine, causibg an explosion. Russians 
captured Jablonitza pass, one of the most important gate- 
ways into Hungary. August 16 Allies capture 4,700 meters 
of German trenches on Somme front; Italians nearing 
Triest; Petrograd reports capture of 358,000 prisoners in 
last two months. 


To build up a national merchant marine the Italian Gov- 
ernment will exempt from taxation for three years ships pur- 
chased by Italian subjects, and for four years ships built in 
Italy, materials for which will be admitted duty free and 
pay a subsidy of $16 a ton on the hull and $20 on machinery. 
Ships must remain under Italian registry for five years and 
will be liable to Government requisition for one year. 


Lloyd’s shipping register July 1 showed that there were 
440 merchant vessels with a tonnage of 1,500,000 gross under 
construction in the United Kingdom. 


Opposition to the sale of the Danish West Indies developed 
in the Danish Rigsdag August 10 when the bill providing for 
the sale was read. Ministers took part in the debate and 
the statement was made in behalf of the Government that 
if the sale was ratified by the Rigsdag it would be disbanded 
and a direct appeal made to the people. The Government is 
urging the sale of the islands to avoid possible international 
complications. Later advices indicate that the Rigsdag will 
not ratify the treaty and the matter will not be settled until 
an election is held. 


Turkey has refused to grant the request of the United 
States that a neutral committee be permitted to undertake 
relief work in ‘Syria, alleging that the crops are ample to 
provide food for all. ‘The latest notes from Austria and 
England have not served to expedite relief work in Poland 
and hope has almost been abandoned of securing the permis- 
sion of the belligerent countries. 


Reports from London indicate that resolutions of a sweep- 
ing character will be submitted to the Trades Union Congress 
to be held in September, the resolutions to become effective 
after the end of the war. These resolutions will call for com- 
pulsory trade union membership, a compulsory forty-eight- 
hour week for all trades, a minimum wage of 30 shillings for 
all adult workers and a State unemployment wage system for 
everyone, 





BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW MODERATE GAIN 


The feature of the statement of building permits 
issued in the principal cities throughout the country 
for July is the tremendous gains in Manhattan Borough, 
New York City, the total reaching $49,205,220, as com- 
pared with $4,845,303 for July, 1915. This increase of 
nearly 1,000 percent has a special explanation. It was 
due to the adoption of a building regulation plan by the 
Board of Estimates of the city, effective July 25. By 
that plan the height of buildings is restricted. To 
escape the restrictions, prospective builders of skyscrapers 
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hastened to file plans before the new system became. 


effective. Some of these projects may never be realized 
and there is, therefore, an indeterminate element of 
speculation on the returns. 

Omitting the borough of Manhattan entirely, the state- 
ment is fairly good. It shows a modest gain for the month 
as compared with July, last year. The official reports 
of building permits issued in 105 cities, including all of 
New York City, as received by the American Contractor, 
Chicago, total $112,655,752, as compared with $67,062,722 







for July, 1915, an increase of 83 percent. Excluding 
Manhattan Borough the total is $63,450,532, as against 
$62,217,419 for July, 1915, a modest gain of 2 percent. 
The total number of building permits issued in these 
105 cities was 22,873, as compared with 22,944 for July, 
last year. Gains in totals are shown by fifty-one cities, 
losses by fifty-three. 

Building operations for July may therefore be re- 
garded as normal, or somewhat better than normal. In 
detail the reports are as follows: 
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BUNGALOW EXHIBITS HAVE MANY BOOKINGS 


Cypress Association Finishing Construction of Four 
Small Models for Exhibition Purposes 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 14.—Building statistics as 
published have omitted one interesting item of construc- 
tion news. The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been engaged in bungalow construction and 
before snow flies will have completed four of the niftiest 
little bungalows in the country. The term ‘‘little’’ is to 
be emphasized, for the bungalows are replicas of the 
model exhibited by the association at various shows and 
conventions last winter and spring. The original, which 
attracted no end of favorable comment, has been displayed 
within the last few months by Philip Ott & Sons, of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Julius Seidel Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis; Delta Lumber Company, of New Orleans; Build- 
ers’ Lumber & Supply Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; De- 
troit (Mich.) Board of Lumber Dealers; 8. Q. Lamm & 
Son, Butler, Ind.; McDowell-Torrance Lumber Co., Xenia, 
Ohio; and Washington Lumber Company, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. It is still swinging round the exhibit 
circle. 

Bungalow No. 2 will be shipped tonight to the Joyce 
Lumber Company, of Clinton, Ia., where it will begin its 
exhibition career. Bungalow No. 3 is nearing comple- 
tion and probably will be ‘‘ booked’’ for exhibition in the 
eastern States. Bungalow No. 4 has its foundations and 
framing laid and will be completed within the next few 
weeks. Thereafter it will be routed west for exhibition 
purposes. Manager Reynaud, of the association advertis- 
ing department, who is acting as ‘‘ booking agent,’’ re- 
ports a brisk demand for the bungalow exhibits and pre- 
dicts a busy season for all four. 





PIONEER MAKER OF RED GUM FURNITURE DIES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 15.—Red gum lost one of its 
pioneer admirers when William D. Schuermann, secretary 
of the Carrollton Furniture Company, at Carrollton, Ky., 
died last week. Mr. Schuermann helped 


with thin steel sheets. Pieces of scantling bolted to the 
bottom form what are known as ‘‘hazards.’? The ma- 
chine is the result of experiments made to determine what 
is a fair test for all types of boxes. During the last 
year a series of box tests has been carried on in codpera- 
tion with the American Society for Testing Materials 
and the National Association of Box Manufacturers, with 
the aim to determine the strength of boxes made of 
various woods and different construction. 

In making the tests boxes filled with cans containing 
water are placed in the drum, which is then rotated. For 
convenience in observing the results of the tests the 
sides and ends of the box are numbered with large figures, 
and in addition other numbers are placed at specified 
points on each side. The ‘‘hazards’’ cause the boxes to 
be carried part way around and then dropped back to 
the lower level of the drum. Each fall of this sort is.a 
pretty fair imitation of the probable treatment it would 
receive in shipment. The boxes are watched carefully, 
and notes are taken on the manner in which they give 
way and the number of falls required to break them in 
pieces. 

In this way, say the officials who have conducted the 
tests, it is possible to determine what kinds of woods are 
best suited for boxes. The tests showed a decided need 
for a standard classification of box woods, and three 
groups have been made, based on the data which was ob- 
tained. The results of these tests have been published in 
a previous issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBERMAN FINISHES CONSTRUCTION OF NEW HOME 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 15—M. B. Nelson, second 
vice president and general sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, has just finished the interior furnish- 
ing of his new residence in the fashionable Mission Hills 
district. The house is considered one of the finest in the 
city. The residence is near the new home of Charles 8. 
Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company. 
It also is near the Mission Hills golf course and Mr. 
Nelson is one of the most enthusiastic and most success- 
ful golfers in the city. 











FLOAT OF C. P. CROSBY IN JULY 4 PARADE AT RHINE- 
LANDER, WIS. 


parade held in Rhinelander on July 4. Symbolic of the 
nation a 6-foot mounted eagle is poised above the 
radiator, on the front of which appear the words ‘‘ Amer- 
ica First.’? Miss Marion Crosby is driving the ear. 





OLD WOODEN LANDMARK TO BE REMOVED 


Fifty-Year-Old Barn a Monument to Red Cedar’s 
Durability and a Pioneer’s Patience 


Tacoma, WASH., Aug. 12.—One of Tacoma’s oldest 
landmarks, a barn built a half century ago of cedar 
with fir rafters, is shortly to be torn down. The lumber 
in the old barn is sound and well-pre- 





to attract the attention of the furniture 
trade to the possibilities of gum, and it 
was the success scored by his company 
with the wood that led to its gradually 
becoming a favorite for furniture manu- 
facturing. At the time the Schuermann 
concern began using gum it stood so low 
in the popular estimation that the manu- 
facturers did not attempt to sell it under 
its own name, but put out their furniture 
with the coined description, ‘‘ Kyonyx’”’ 
Kentucky onyx. The line of red gum was 
popularized in this way, and the Carroll- 
ton company is still one of the principal 
users of the wood. 

An interesting story is related in con- 
nection with the discovery by Mr. Schuer- 
mann of the possibilities of red gum. He 
ran across an old piece of furniture made 
of ‘‘satin walnut’’ in New Orleans, which 
had been brought there from Mexico. The 
story was that it had been imported from 
Europe, where it had been made in one of the finest 
hand shops of the continent. Close examination of the 
beautiful wood indicated that the face was of red gum 
veneer, which, incidentally, had been glued to a base of 
mahogany, indicating what the artisans of Europe had 
thought of the American product. d 

After that no time was lost in bringing gum furniture 
to the attention of the public in this country. 








LABORATORY HAS MACHINE FOR TESTING BOXES 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 16.—The machine devised 
by Forest Service experts at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., for testing box materials, consists 
of a hexagonal drum with 314 foot sides, which is lined 
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MACHINE DEVISED TO TEST BOXES 


NEW HOME 





OF M. B. NELSON IN MISSION HILLS DISTRICT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS YELLOW PINE FOR ARMY USE 


Demand Is So Urgent that Call for Bids Is Sent Out by 
Wire and Quick Delivery Is Required 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Antonio, Tex., Aug. 14.—While large quantities 
of yellow pine lumber have been purchased by the United 
State Government for use at the various army posts and 
at points along the Mexican border where troops are 
stationed, not all of the requirements for this purpose 
have yet been filled, and it is expected that many mil- 
lions of feet of lumber will yet be required. Today the 
depot quartermaster at El Paso sent out requests for bids 
on over 2,400,000 feet, these bids to be opened at El 
Paso at 11 o’clock Thursday morning, August 17. In 
addition to the lumber this specification includes more 
than a carload of nails and screen tacks and a large 
quantity of screen wire and roofing paper. 

The schedule in detail is.as follows, all of the lumber 
to be No. 2 common, 818 or dressed: 


One thousand nine hundred and sixty-six pieces 4 by 6—10; 
2,776 pieces 4 by 4—14; 405 pieces 4 by 4—8 ; 3,645 pieces 2 
by 4—20; 38 pieces 24 by 4—18; 11,571 pieces 2 by 4—16; 
21,832 pieces 2 by 4—14; 810 pieces 1 by 12—16; 3,053 pieces 
1 by 8—18; 810 pieces 1 by 6—18; 6,058 pieces 1 by 6—14; 
893 pieces 1 by 6—16; 5,760 pieces 1 by 6—10; 2,622 pieces 
1 by 4—18; 6,048 pieces 1 by 4—16; 5,155 pieces 1 by 12— 
16 surfaced ; 5,155 pieces 2 by 8—16; 20,620 pieces 2 by 12--— 
16 surfaced; 8,100 pieces 1 by 8—16 shiplap siding, 842,048 
feet board measure sheathing; 19,722 pounds 16d nails; 62,- 
580 pounds 8d nails; 1,0521%4 pounds screen tacks, 169,828 
lineal feet wire screen ; 8,717 squares roofing paper. 


In sending out telegraphic requests for bids the depot 
quartermaster stated that all bidders would be expected 
to state time of delivery in El Paso, time being an essen- 
tial element. Bidders were also advised that lump bids 
would be accepted on the lumber. 


ENTERS FLOAT IN PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Aug. 14.—That some Wisconsin 
lumber dealers are thoroughly in accord with the pre- 
paredness propaganda that has been disseminated over 
the country of late is attested by the accompanying illus- 
tration showing the handsomely decorated automobile of 
©. P. Crosby, a wholesale hardwood lumber dealer of this 
city, who entered the car as a float in the preparedness 





served today, despite fifty years of 
weather and little care given it of late 
years. It was built at Lemons Beach by 
Rev. Rudolph Weston, a Baptist mission- 
ary, who crossed the plains from Connec- 
ticut in 1852 with his bride whom he had 
married in 1851. They settled in the al- 
most unknown Puget Sound country 
where Weston engaged in farming on a 
small scale when not ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the few scattered set- 
tlers of that day. There was no sawmill 
and no nails in those days and Weston 
proceeded to make his own lumber and 
own nails for the barn which is 20 by 
40 feet. The lumber for the sides and 
roofs was split from red cedar. Fir poles 
were used for the rafters. With scraps 
of iron Weston hammered out the crude 
nails that for fifty years have held the 
boards in place. Later fences of split 
cedar were erected. Paint of any kind 
has never touched the old structure which stands today 
a monument to the lasting qualities of red cedar and 
a pioneer’s patience. Rev. Weston died in 1892 and 
his wife in 1905. Their only descendant is one daugh- 
ter. The present owner of the property will tear down 
the old barn this fall and replace it with a modern 
structure. 








OLD WOODEN POST REFUTES DECAY IDEA 


Stick More Than 110 Years Old, Dug Up in Excavat- 
ing, Found to Be in Excellent Condition 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 16.—Claims often advertised by 
some of the patent fencing people that their product 
should be favored because wooden fence posts are sub- 
ject to quick decay, received a knockout blow below the 
belt when workmen excavating for a new building in 194 
Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, uncovered an oak post in 
perfect condition which had the date ‘‘1806’’ neatly 
carved upon it. The stick of sturdy oak had been set 
more than a century ago, and although the upper part 
of it has been surrounded with rubbish for years there is 
not the slightest trace of decay. The oaken post is neatly 
carved and lovers of antiques have been flocking up to 
Bowdoin Street to see it since it was exposed to view a 
few days ago. From end to end the post is sound and 
the texture of the wood hard. 





SCHOOL BUILDING FACTOR IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 15.—School building this fall 
will be a big factor in the consumption of lumber in Wis- 
consin as 200 school houses are to be erected, according 
to reports emanating from the State school superinten- 
dent’s office. Although most of the buildings will be 
erected in rural communities they represent no small proj- 
ects as the larger part of them will be consolidated 
schools. Among the largest buildings planned is one for 
$100,000 at Platteville and another for $42,000 at Pewau- 
kee. The building campaign can be best estimated from 
the extent of school loans made this year for new build- 
ings. Thus far this year the loans aggregate over $600,- 
000 while applications for loans for next year already 
amount to over $500,000. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Shipbuilding Is Becoming Important Industry on Both 
Coasts, With Every Yard Rushed to Capacity 





PORTLAND,+ ORE., Aug. 12.—Shipbuilding eventually 
will be as important an industry on the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers as lumber manufacturing, it appears, 
from the number of shipbuilding plants now being estab- 
lished. At the rate yards are being established and 
keels are being laid it will not be long until much of 
the timber being cut here will find an outlet right at 
home. About twenty carriers for the offshore trade are 
now in the course of construction in this district and 
two new yards will start operations in a short time. 

One of these will be backed by the Swift people of 
Chicago, and it will be located on the peninsula near 
the Swift packing plant and the Monarch Lumber Com- 
pany’s big sawmill. Mention of this project was made 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. The latest in 
the industrial activity is the announcement that George 
E. Hardy has resigned the management of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce to head a shipbuilding plant to 
be located in South Portland and backed by Portland 
financiers. Mr. Hardy came here about a year ago to 
manage the affairs of the chamber at a salary of $7,500 
a year, but found the shipbuilding possibilities so in- 
viting that he now wants to be one of those who will 
put the port in Portland. With lumber and other ma- 
terial in abundance close at hand he sees a most brilliant 
future for shipbuilding and ship operation here in con- 
nection with the lumber industry. Mr. Hardy is a 
brother-in-law of H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging 
Company, who has been prominently identified with the 
lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest for many years. 
The names of the financiers connected with the new 
project have not yet been made public. 

When the vessels now in course of construction are 
completed, mills in Portland and on the Columbia River 
will be in a position to fill orders from distant parts of 
the world, that it is possible to do now only with the 
greatest difficulty because of the scarcity of carriers. 
With few exceptions the craft to be launched are in- 
tended for the lumber trade, and the average capacity is 
2,000,000 feet. And nearly all will be equipped with 
either steam or semi-Diesel engines. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 16.—Some indication of the brisk 
demand for new vessels, which is keeping all the ship- 
yards along the Coast rushed with business and is con- 
siderably augmenting the local consumption of lumber, 
is found in a report just made to the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. The big Quincy concern reports thirty-four ves- 
sels under construction in its yard. Of these, seventeen 
are commercial vessels with a total tonnage of 87,800, 
one is a destroyer for the United States and the re- 
maining sixteen are ‘submarines. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of the Bethlehem Steel Company, is just completing 
a woodworking plant in its Quincy yard which will be 
one of the largest and best equipped in the country. 
The cost of construction and equipment is reported to 
be about one-third of a million dollars. Immense quan- 
tities of lumber are consumed when vessels are built on 
such a vast scale as is now being done south of here 
on the Fore River, and much of it must be lumber of 
very special grades and dryness, cut to very exact dimen- 
sions and joined with exceeding skillfulness. Hence the 
decision to erect a woodworking plant that would be the 
last word in up-to-date appliances, and to buy the rough 
lumber direct and to prepare it for use right on the 
scene of construction. Not only must a great deal of 
lumber be used in the ways and cradle of a big ship, 
but a lot of high-grade material is required for finishing 
even a steel vessel. This can be appreciated when it is 
stated that several thousand feet of various kinds of 
wood are consumed in the construction even of a mod- 
ern submarine. 


BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT STORE TO SELL SHINGLES 


BALTiIMorE, Mp., Aug. 14.—Emulating what has been 
done in other large cities of the country, notably Port- 
land, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and Chicago, a large local 
department store announced that beginning today fence 
posts, 744 feet high and 10 inches around, together with 
shingles and other roofing material, including galvanized 
sheet iron, would be placed on sale. Whether the shingles 
would be sold by the pound or by the dozen or in what 
manner was not stated in the advertisement, nor were 
prices announced, as is usually the case with an innova- 
tion of this kind. 








MAKE STRONG EFFORTS TO ENFORCE SLASH LAW 


Bangor, Me., Aug..12.—Stronger efforts in the en- 
forcement of the slash law are about to be undertaken 
by State Forest Commissioner Mace. The legislature of 
1915 passed a slash law providing for the disposition 
of inflammable material along the railroads and high- 
ways of the State so that such material shall not remain 
on the ground within fifty feet of the limit of the 
right of way of a railroad or center of the wrought 
portion of any plantation, town, city, county or State 
road. The law was made very stringent, but no appro- 
priation was provided for carrying out its provisions, so 
that thus far what the State forest commissicner has 
done has been through codperation of the selectmen of 
towns and plantations with the commissioner’s depart- 
ment. 

A more thorough enforcement can now be secured, 
however, through actual patrol work. The State forest 
commissioner has just succeeded in making a trade with 





the State codperative arm of the Federal Forest Service 
whereby the commissioner is empowered to employ men 
to carry out the provisions of the law, and who are to 
be paid by the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, Forest Commissioner Mace and Deputy 
Commissioner Mathes are making arrangements to com- 
mission men in different parts of the State outside of the 
forest district for carrying on this work. 





ASSOCIATION CONSIDERS BRANDING ITS PRODUCTS 


Northern Hemlock Men.Looking Into Possibilities of 
Invention Used by Other Producers 


OsHxKOoSH, Wis., Aug. 15.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association may be the next 
lumber association to inaugurate a specific trademark 
for its lumber output and with that end in view inquiries 
are being made about the lumber branding machine in- 
vented by J. O. McDonough, of Eau Claire, and which 
has been available for about a year and already adopted 
by the cypress and white pine associations. R. E. 
Simmons, timber expert for the Northern Hemlock Pro- 








CLOSE-UP VIEW OF BRANDING MACHINE 


motion Bureau, has recently made a thorough inspection 


“of the machine for branding lumber at the McDonough 


plant at Eau Claire and will prepare an exhaustive re- 
port on the practicability of the machine before some 
formal gathering of the association interests, either at 
the next meeting of the sales managers, the October 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE McDONOUGH BRANDING 
MACHINE 


meeting of the association, or the next regular meeting 
of the promotion bureau. 

The machife not only cuts a brand marking at the 
ends into every inch of board area produced, but also 
identifies the branded part with paint, thus insuring 
every board, of whatever dimension, being branded. With 
the machine adopted by every mill in the association 
the products of the association would be branded uni- 
formly with whatever brand is later to be adopted. The 
machine is not put on the market for sale to millowners 
but is available through association enterprise on a royalty 
basis, sixty-four patents being held by Mr. McDonough. 
Briefly it is an attachment for sawmill machinery. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY TO DISCUSS DUST EVIL 


At the annual meeting of the American Chemical 
Society to be held in New York September 25 to 30 
occupational diseases wil! be discussed at length and the 
manner in which the workers can be protected from them. 
It is said that sawdust from certain kinds of wood pro- 
duces irritation of the mucous membranes of the nose, 
throat and eyes and will be discussed at length and 
remedies suggested by the leading authorities of the 
country. 


HARDWOOD SALES SHOW REDUCTION FOR MONTH 


July Sales Show Decrease Over June—Loss Largely in 
Carload Shipments 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 16.—The report of July sales 
of hardwood lumber was off the press today. It shows, 
according to the tabulation by Secretary Weller and Chief 
Clerk Dollman, that there was a considerable reduction 
of sales during the month, comparing with June, the esti- 
mated shrinkage being approximately 7,500,000 feet. The 
only increases are in beech, buckeye, cottonwood, elm, 
hickory, plain red oak, quartered red oak, poplar and wal- 
nut. The following comparative table shows, for the two 
months, the full car shipments and the sales of other 
than car lots: 





June July 
Other Other 
Full sales— Full sales— 

Ash cars eet cars feet 

| of ee ee eae ee 1 106,000 1 22,080 

No. 1 common & better... 7 252,500 13 101,400 

Otier STEER... 6 6065606 2 133,000 3 6,000 
Basswood 

ee irae a sues Kae eas 1 147,000 43,000 

No. 1 common & better. 1 163,045... 79,831 

i ae, er 10 268,750 2 362,503 

DM Oe wan a csc ox 5. 6 18 158,358 38,900 

Strips and siding....... as" Gee se. seewedane 
Beech 

LS ee ae 23 15,000 5 27,000 
Birch 

Noe a ID ce dest 60,500 43,000 

Meet (COMMON. < ..655... 31,000 32,000 

CRG BURGOR, «56k. 0 o5 000 24,000 23,000 
3uckeye 

MEN Sraliel whain-o's: 9a" 0-<!.0.4 5 BAGO. Sgcc- eaceee 

Graded lumber......... S , Wsscecwans 30,000 
Cherry 

Meee oe 14,000 10,100 

Other grades........... 1 265,000 135,600 
Chestnut 

RE piaccisis wale ier de cee « a 160,000... 83,500 

ee, 2 COMMER, .. 6... 6 103,000 4 77,000 

oo RR 31 596,280 10 662,546 

rue GUMGOR. 6.58 6. wae 21 331,594 4 186,680 

Maan ecer aces 620.904 /4¥ <-s a sedeeeaae S. anwasweaen 
Cottonwood 

Panel and wide......... DS  seetedeae ce. /cuemenaie 

gre si at ict 0 <5 v6 0 0ncceS 10 16,500 wT \gedeeuoe 

RMEMUOMMUD s5:6.5:0 640 0 och es 9 175,000 2 710,000 

CUDEr SIOGOR...... oc vee 28 347,500 12 255,000 
Cypress 

Ly | SS Serres 31,500 coerce 

CS Se ee ee 4 176,000 $ 13,000 

i, es eran e 5 18,000 8 56,000 

Other grades........... 6 24,000 7 50,000 
Elm 

RNIN decease eee atetata Axors-a 1 16,000 > eee a 

No. 1 common & better... 17 107,000 DS icnacclaitetals 

OCRGr SAGO... os. 650s + 95,000 - 14 66,000 

Wie We aoe 0:5 eg re aioe ois 16 45,000 13 286,000 
Gum 

Panel and wide........ 29,000 6,000 

po ee * 30,000 30,000 

We BOG os 6 ec o <ieatBoreres 5 196,000 187,500 

OM sce cise « BS 46k 6 10 1,595,200 29 709,000 

Other grades::. ..2. 0... 136 2,225,000 35 =: 1,341,500 
RENN 5%:< cco siete ce ois ce Sedeaeiae, De manamaed 
Hickory 

MM re eos aye sisi. s OS 2 10,000 1 40,000 

Other grades........... 23 39,000 1 8,000 
Maple 

Ly Area eee 55 83,000 1 1,000 

No. 1 common & better.. 4 187,500 1 24,000 

Other araded..... .3...... 13 492,100 15 141,500 
Plain White Oak 

ee ciao ecole pie owe ed 5-0 7 262,857 5 506,101 

NO: 2 COMMON. ......05. 10 431,243 11 707,983 

Sound and wormy...... 24 35,000 2 332,000 

Other srades.... 22.02% 17 1,958,059 25 973,300 

eee 118,000 ... 86,000 

Construction timbers.... 42 551,683 11 264,426 

Miscellaneous ......... 1 78,000 12 421,275 
Plain Red Oak 

Lp a Se oe eee 15 186,300 11 367,000 

Other erades........2%. 15 258,500 7 312,000 
Quartered White Oak 

i ere Cp Aca ARs eee $ 199,500 4 66,000 

COCMED SrAGCSe 3. sc s0 20 367,000 10 449,000 
Quartered Red Oak 

Mee ROOD Fv wwe ccaes 20 43,000 2 98,000 
Poplar 

Panel and wide........ 117,524 64,456 

MAO MUOOTOS: obs eas faves as 91,000 ... 44,000 

Ra eaves fon gio sce! Ave so whe 1% 522,078 1 597,676 

aes aie ae 41,000... 68,352 

Mae crcera sivane Seles 3.0 8% 2 191,372 1 259,000 

Other, grades... 2... s,s. 181% 1,661,691 17 2,734,463 

Dimension etc.......... “. 98,000... 59,000 
Dressed Poplar 

Bevel and drop siding... .. 541,000 1 626,000 

Other grades........... 8 248,000... 2,000 

A Fe En a 3 12,000 Se apie cgnane 
te ae Cis. fous Wleee se 5 388,500 
TUNA oleic: nc: Sian a anata") 12 270,000 2 124,000 
WHMEIING I a oo 4D disds cet we Boe cP 74,500 .. 121,500 
COENGE WRG: wow cla ec oidtie 11 165,900 Yes eee 

Palale qos ces es 3s ozs 551 17,096,334 346 15,620,476 





GOVERNOR PAYS TRIBUTE TO IDAHO LUMBER COMPANY 


Owns Entire Town—Gives Employees All Possible Ad- 
vantages—Believes in Community Development 


Borsz, Ipa., Aug. 12.—In a recent trip through the 
northern part of the State Governor Moses Alexander 
was much impressed by the extent and efficiency of the 
lumber industry and especially with the operations of 
the Potlatch Lumber Company with headquarters at Pot- 
latch, Ida. 

Speaking of the company the governor said: ‘‘The 
word Potlatch in my opinion signifies the investment in 
this State of $50,000,000. The city of Potlatch is most 
pleasing in appearance, the company pays its employees 
good wages and is dividing the good things with its 
people.’’ 

_ To A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Governor Alexander paid the following tribute: 
‘‘Mr, Laird is a man of splendid executive ability and a 
very pleasing character. He is endeavoring to solve a 


problem at Potlatch that is worthy of consideration and 
he is entitled to all possible encouragement in his under- 
taking. Upon his shoulders rests the welfare of an entire 
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community aside from the large interests of the com- 
pany. 

‘* Potlatch is a community of 1,500 people, and the com- 
pany owns every foot of land and the buildings thereon. 
The town is not incorporated; it has no city government 
or city officers, but is under county government. The 
store owned and operated by the company is one of the 
best in the State, and in it can be purchased anything 
from a needle to a haystack. The prices are reasonable, 
and all of the goods are first class in character, and con- 
sequently secure a large amount of trade from the 
surrounding country. The business is conducted on a 
cash basis and eash is paid for farm produce purchased 
from the ranchers. 

‘*The bank does a regular commercial business, re- 
ceives deposits, loans money and I believe has the largest 
surplus of any bank in the State in proportion to its 
deposits. It is chartered under the State laws. 

‘*They have a union church open to all who want 
to hold services, which is a large, commodious building 
well suited for worship. There is also a Catholic church 
that was erected by the Potlatch company. In fact, 
every place in Potlatch is the property of the com- 
pany with the exception of the postoffice, and I believe 
the building is owned by the company. 


‘‘Everything in Potlatch is dedicated to public use 
and community life, free to everybody. They have an 
outdoor dancing pavilion and a dancing hall for stormy 
weather, and they are now erecting a gymnasium. Every- 
body and everything in Potlatch has the air of thrift 
and prosperity. The schools are the equal of any im the 
State. This community development spirit is extended 
to the country, for the company has dedicated to public 
use blooded horses and cattle to encourage the ranchers 
to raise better stock. The company keeps down the weeds 
in the lumber yard by grazing a herd of sheep in the 
yard.’? 


ASKS €0-OPERATION TO PREVENT CAR SHORTAGE 


New Or.EANS, La., Aug. 14.—Local lumbermen who 
keep posted on transport conditions and facilities are 
reaching the conclusion that a severe car shortage will . 
develop within the next month or so. For several weeks 
there have been seattered individual complaints of scar- 
city of cars, with consequent delay of shipments. But 
these are sometimes due to local conditions that prove 
temporary. Shipments are still moving forward fairly 
well and there are no general complaints about car sup- 
ply, but close observers of traffic conditions declare the 





symptoms of car shortage are now so well developed that 
a positive diagnosis is safe. Railroad men take the same 
view and in some cases are making the usual appeals for 
the codperation of shippers to alleviate conditions by full 
loading equipment and. prompt unloading of cars re- 
ceived. 


Gen. Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, not only is codperating but is indors- 
ing and passing along the appeals to codperate by enclos- 
ing the following self-explanatory slip in his company’s 
business letters: 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., August 3, 1916. 

ALL CUSTOMERS: High railroad officials of several lines 
that we are largely dependent upon for equipment have just 
advised us that there is undoubtedly going to be a serious car 
shortage this fall which will retard lumber shipments; in 
fact, we are already feeling it to a slight extent, and when 
the grain crop begins to move in full volume, asit will very 
soon, and later when the cotton begins to move it will make 
it still more severe. 

There are two ways in which you can help: First, by 
ordering early and in sufficient quantity so that cars may be 
loaded to full capacity. Second, by promptly unloading cars 
when received so they will quickly get back into service. 

Cars you unload may not reach us for prompt filling of your 
next order, or that of some other good customer, but they can 
Ke quickly used by somebody, which relieves the whole general 
situation. 





REVIEW SHOWS BUSINESS IN SOUND CONDITION 


Map Shows Poor Crops in Few Sections—Wheat Crops Will Probably Equal Ten Year Average—Manufacturing Indus- 
tries Flourishing—Stock Market in Healthy Condition 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—Thé committee on sta- 
tistics and standards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has completed a survey of the busi- 
ness and crop conditions in the United States and ac- 
cording to the findings there need be no apprehension 
by the industrial and commercial interests of the coun- 
try that there will be a slackening of prosperous busi- 
ness conditions. The committee found that the wheat 
production will be less than the 1915 bumper crop, but 
only slightly under the ten-year average. The total yield 
of winter wheat will be between 465,000,000 and 475,000,- 
000 bushels, it is thought, and is of excellent quality. 
The total crop for 1916 will probably be about 30 
per cent less than that of 1915, but it must be remem- 
bered that last year’s crop established a record. At 
this time it seems likely that the yield of corn will be 
at least 2,700,000,000 bushels and it may total 2,850,- 
000,000 bushels, the average yield for the last ten years. 
The report continues that the drought resisting grains— 
kafir, milo and feterita—are demonstrating their drought 
resisting qualities under the most trying circumstances in 
some sections and that sudan grass is also showing its 
adaptibility as a most reliable forage crop in sections 
subject to extremely dry spells. Oats, barley, flax and rye 








all show the spotted conditions prevalent in this year’s 
crops, but promise average yields of more than normal. 
Rice, potatoes and truck garden vegetables give every evi- 
dence of average yields in most sections. Tobacco crops 
promise an excellent yield, though these have been damaged 
in some southern States that were recently flooded. 
Alfalfa and hay have returned good yields. In fact the 
crops throughout the entire country give promise of 
being up to the average. 

The cotton acreage this year exceeds that of last year 
by 12 percent, but has suffered because of weather con- 
ditions. The committee reports that there is a large 
increase in the acreage planted in the Imperial Valley 
in California and that the long staple variety is being 
successfully grown in irrigated districts in Arizona. 

Fruit crops in general are good. although in Florida 
citrus fruits will not give as good yield as usual. 

According to the committee the stock situation is very 
good in most States, with high prices being paid for 
cattle, horses and wool. The range in the Southwest, 
West and Northwest needs rain. Hogs are increasing 
in number and value and are practically free from 
cholera. The dairy and poultry business is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 
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Manufacturing is generally in excellent condition with 
order books well filled, labor receiving high wages and 
the manufactured products bringing a good price, the 
committee reports. The lumber industry is reported to 
range from poor to good according to varying local con- 
ditions. Oil and gas bring good prices despite a recent 
decline in the price of erude oil. Naval stores, tur- 
pentine and resin are suffering from lack of demand 
because of the European war. 

Stone and marble quarries of all descriptions are very 
busy, with the exception of slate, the market for which 
is poor. Mining of all kinds is in very good shape 
though the lead and zinc mines in Southwestern Missouri 
and Arkansas are feeling the results of a recent drop in 
the price of these metals. 

Fisheries are good along the New England coast, mod- 
erate further South and only fair on the Pacific coast. 

The building industry is reported to be in generally 
excellent shape. It is, in the opinion of the committee, 
the best barometer of general business, since building in 
the country districts means the extensive use of materials 
in almost every line of commercial business. Despite 
the high prices of material, the committee report con- 
cludes, the building outlook continues good. 
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REPORTS SHOW CONTINUANCE OF SOUTHERN PINE CURTAILMENT 


The curtailment reports received this week from south- 
ern mills total twenty-five, but of this number only six 
were reports from mills which had not already been in- 
cluded in the new tabulation, the others merely confirming 
the figures already reported with slight changes in the 
volume of stocks on hand in some instances. 

To the question as to how the present order file com- 
pares with normal, twelve of these reports state that it 
is about normal at the present time. One from a large 
concern states that the order file is 20 percent above 
normal; another states it is 10 percent above normal 
and another states that it is above normal without speci- 
fying the percentage. Others report that the order file 
is below normal, 75 percent, 80 percent, 70 percent of 
normal and two stating that it is. below and one slightly 
below. There were seven mills in all reporting the order 


ALABAMA 


file below normal. 

As to the present volume of inquiries twelve mills agree 
that inquiries are above normal at this time; seven re- 
port inquiries as above normal although one appends 
the information that for car materials inquiries just now 
are above normal; three report inquiries below normal, 
these all being mills of moderate production. 

One Mississippi mill which has not been curtailing so 
far intends to begin running four days a week after the 
present week. 

The new reports added to the new tabulation somewhat 
change the base totals as will be noticed. The grand 
total shows a weekly production of 28,000,000 feet as 
against the normal production of nearly 42,000,000 feet, 
and stocks on hand of 428,000,000 feet where the normal 
would be about 393,000,000. In other words, the volume 


LATE REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT AND STOCK 























of weekly curtailment of output amounts to about one- 
third of the total stock surplus, according to these reports. 

In the statistical tables below the small figure 1 pre- 
fixed to the name of a mill concern indicates that it is 
equipped to run nights but is not running nights at the 
present time, while the figure 2 shows that the mill is 
being operated, at least to some extent, nights, although 
perhaps not full time. 

Further efforts will be made to secure reports from 
the firms included in the second tabulation below in suffi- 
cient detail so that the information can be transferred to 
the new and improved tabulation above. It is believed 
that these exact figures of weekly production as compared 
with normal give a much better idea of the situation than 
a statement of a number of hours or days a week of mill 
operation. 








Genesee—Genesee Lumber Company FE Ose Coe 300 1,200 
Production M ft. Stocks million ft. Glenmora—Louisiana Saw Mill Company, Ltd...... hah THO 
Location and Company Present Normal Present Normal Grabow—Anacoco Lumber Company............+-. R00 260 
Falco—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Company.......... 250 300 Hodge—Huie-Hodge Lumber Company............. 480 800 
Knoxwood—Black Warrior Lumber Company........ 240 240 (Bienville mill closed down ; Hodge running) 
(Closed 15 days in July) Kinder— Peavy-Byrnes Lumber COMIN 66 650k 200 ye 400 600 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Company................ 360 275 Longville—Longville Lumber Company............. 1,120 1,580 
(Closed one week August 3) ‘ Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company.... 625 750 
Shortleaf—"W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company........ 300 300 ; (Report, “Will positively curtail all of 1916") 
Vinegar Bend—'Vinegar Bend Lumber Company (4 Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company....... 350 500 
ST deel Eis, 05 Aaa SE yn A ee er Se 400 750 Myrtis—Southern Lumber Company...............- ae 600 
(Mill burned March 1, Will start new mill in about 
RNR RMMI Negi gsc iclg sis bie a ose fetk a0 0-9. oe Parole puelk 670.46 1,550 1,865 16 13.5 Pp two — Land & Lamber C eee nas 
* ‘awnee—Pawnee n umber Company......... i 
ARKANSAS Pineville—Alexandria Lumber Company, 5 ar » 625 THO 
Eagle Mills—Eagle Lumber Company (. pene re). 440 Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Company............ 550 660 
Huttig—'“Union Sawmill Company (2 mills)........ ,100 1,650 Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Company, Ltd. 200 400 
(One mill running 4 nights a week. Third mill will Zwolle—*Sabine Lumber Company.............+.+: 800 960 
be idle all year) (One-half of mill running nights) 
Millville—Freeman-Smith Lumber Company........ 475 600° eS ee. Ss es 
Warren—tArkansas Lumber reamagsen eee ceccsccceces 600 840 POUMEO COUR y's 5's oe Ou ose « wieih vais 0.0 b's Sb ssie e's 14,685 20,055 247 214.5 
(Two band mills running days with resaw cut out) Peis Pera en be MISSISSIPP! a 
NAAR hey Atta tae sa aa ne ea 515 3,75 59.5 F; r umber Mineral Company.............+-+-. . 
nee Saket cae a ~~ (Mill burned May 11. New mili wili not be ready for 
FLORIDA several months) 
Martel—Martel Lumber Company............sesee. 150 300 Bude—Homochitto Lumber Company.............. 835 1,000 
(Running half time cutting on orders. Carries no Cybur—Cybur Lumber Company...............+.. 570 840 
stock) (One mill equipped for night run but now running 
Pine Barren—MecMillan Mill Comaeny . Ket peewee we 540 days only) , 
(Closed since August 11, 191 Forest- ~y>Rienville EOE COMDERE oic 6 cise eee etes 465 550 Not stated... 
Pinewood—'Bay Point Mill RMN 6\ 0.6: s 0.0.0 wie 0's 0: 056 240 (Running nights half time) 
(Closed down since July 3) Kiln—Jordan River Lumber Company.............. 425 1,680 
Lake—John B. DuBois (60 hours one side)......... 360 660 
RE NER rater ord Sexo oe ane) och oi pas eller eras Ww aigle:ale 150 1,080 3 3.5 Laurel—tEastman, Gardiner & Company............ 1,200 1,350 
GEORGIA * Moss Point—J. Bounds (idle).............. ‘Sae ala 300 
300 ——"Marathon Lumber pompeny a wieie miko a “4 700 840 
Brinson—Stuart Lpmper COMPANY: s.0:. 20 «50's hve 0:06 —_—— Wausau Southern Lumber Company. - a 980 1,422 
(Closed July 8 by high water. Wii be closed for a Picayune—Rosa Lumber Company (5 days). : 450 540 
. _ week or two yet) Sanford—Ship Island Lumber Company..... aa) Ce 300 
Savannah—Southern Pine Company incisor War onaa dare’, “mathe ee. ewallaie  . \iewlew Union—J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company 500 600 Not stated... 
(Not operating any mills at present) = Wiggins—Finkbine Lumber Company (idle Taiy) 
State total 1.06. see eee sree eee cece eee eees 0 300 0.15 : RN oon oo c2 Fads taeda ete ide Swern. 6,735 10,682 64.3 71 
LOUISIANA : TEXAS 
Alexandria—Alexandria Lumber Company, Ltd...... 460 575 Alto—Blount-Decker Lumber Company............- 200 800 
Long Pine Lumber Company..............+.+ 480 480 + Caro—Saner-Whiteman Lumber Company........... 300 300 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Company......... 425 600 Groveton— Trinity County Lumber Company........ 600 1,050 
LBogalusa—Great Southern Lumber Compans. 65 percent ‘ Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Company......... 575 690 
capacit (Also closed two weeks in June) 
Bonami—King-Ryder Lumber Company............... 900 1.350 Manning—Carter Kelly Lumber Company 
Clarks (Mill also Standard)—Louisiana Central (Mill burned in March; new mill just started. Will 
BIT UNIT ois 01/050 te 61069. 91050 #'0.3,6.6,0 6 '0 9 Be 1,350 1,620 probably curtail after replenishing badly broken 
Eros (and Rochelle) Tremont Lumber Company. . 1,200 1,800 stoc 
(Anticipate further curtailment by car shortage) : Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (M. also 
Eunice—Newell Lumber Company, Ltd............. 250 300 Jasper. Both running 50 hours).............. 1,250 1,500 
(Stock reduced 22 percent since January 1) Trinity—'Thompson Bros. Lumber Company........ 525 630 
Fisher (Also Victoria)—Louisiana Longleaf Lumber 
; RUE. Oc Niatach ye Vahig sta lertie ie ats od-s"s aie 41% 6 6.6.6 6:0 1,125 o0 SOIR are og ouo? ai o's oiace ac ankca 600 AG:a'e, we a oie eos 3,450 4,110 48.3 . 48.7 
Fullerton— Gulf Lumber Company...........+.+6- if SOO 2 160 Nea iaN tia as wa are bg Gt elas de. ed dee Ok 28,085 41,842 438.25 401.7 


REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT ON WHICH NO CHANGE HAS BEEN REPORTED 


ALABAMA 

Location and Nam Running 

a “ial T. Smith Lumber Conpeer « mills) : 
Ma aew adie 4s o's 16 le e's oram eee sinha s/he 66 hours 

( mapork’ mill ‘closed down 
Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber weeny eee lela piconealsiovaletita 5 days 
Halsall—Tallahatta Lumber C0.....-eeseeseeceeserees Idie 

(Closed three or four weeks “scouunt of sain) 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company.......++.-++++. 55 hours 


River Falls—7Horseshoe Lumber " Goiipans *(Closea one 


to four weeks by storm blocking logging road). 
Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company.........- 40-50 hours 
_ ARKANSAS 
Location and Name Running 
Buckner—jtReed Bros. ...cccccccccccccsccccseces 40 hours 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company. ee zat 4 days 
ht Aaa 9 6 Lumber Company...... 





Glenwood—7A. Clark Lumber Company. 
Glenwood william Farrell Lumber Company... ....50 hours 
ania ani wp rtd Land & Lumber Company. SABIE 

3 weeks per ‘month 
“Wisconsin & ‘Arkansas Lumber Company... .60 hours 
Pine ent Shortleaf Lumber Company (Long. | 


eee eee reeset ee esses seeeestseee 











$06 6020065 CO SERODEC OE ROSES ERO C604 ees ays 

prescott sian Graysonia Lumber Company...... - < roa 
Wesson— Ed a. Lumber Compan: ; (Present stock 5,000, - 
0, 4 ag st normal of 8 £500,000 Must run full 

om TH TOUS -CHOCEE oc cicdwe ccc asccscatices 60 hours 

FLORIDA 
Location and Name Runnin: 

Boyd—§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Full 

vane. -Sullivan Sanet Caney senemne for lale 
BO GAyS) .. ccccccvcccccrvccccevcccc awe eRecccccce 

Madison— West Yellow Pine C0... .ccccccinccvececs 50 hours 
Montbrook—§*Florida Land Company ( Closed ‘sixteen 
MOTTO AO. SARUREY, FB) oie ds boc ccc cdiecvescceccvose 

sie Rees & Florida Lumber Company (cloned 10 ae 
Ae dd state MAE tie Aid es £6 ONS ieee per 

Paxton—tFiorala Sawmill COMMENT. .6 acs 4cccces 75 percent 

LOUISIANA 

Location and Name unning 

Alexandria—}Enterprise Lumber Company, BAG. «sv bo hours 

Barham—Pickering Lumber Company............... 4 days 

Calcasieu—Industrial Lumber Company............. rf days 

Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company............ 4 days 
. F., Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 

Oi GO ABO). 0 515-0 vc aisre's ¢hkg.0nes.0's <aom ee wks ° ours 

Canien—CGomteal Coal & Coke Company i cviets- ae 6b otis 4 days 


Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company. eae epee ae 





Sabine Lumber Company.......cccccccscsccces 5 days 
Couchwood—+Weaver-Hearne Lumber Company..... 50 hours 
— River Lumber Company (Long- 

A NO ee ere ee oe eee ays 


ager AH ae Lumber Company (expect to run 5 days 



















eek in August and September)...... PEE SS: 40 hours 
Ellzabeth—f*Kndustrial Lumber aw (Also 5 
EE Re ei ee ee ays 
BlOFA—7 WEAVER TOR. s 0 osc osescsccosccoseccéucee 44 hours 
Gandy—t*Wyatt Lumber Company (Days only)....60 hours 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company.......-sseeeeeeeees 5 days 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company aeuedtacnrace 5 days 
Houltonville—t+*Houlton Lumber Company..... occscecchGle 
Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber Company (Ltd.)........ 
--Closed June 24 for 30 days 
Kentwood-——Brooks-Scanion “Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Lake Charles—Calcasieu’ Longleaf ne Company 
eT roca na bach cheer e hecbwelee case sede 4 day: 
§Hurricane Creek Lumber NINE 0. ic: bche.00:0 days 
§Lyons Lumber Company (Mill. a 4 EE . .6 days 
Longleat_-§Crowell ME e540 Le ceaitc gecia seees days 
Ludington—§Ludington grr BS Company Pee < ye eS 4 days 
McNary—W. xs Cady Lumber Co. (No. 6 -_ one 
ba) eR Cr pe ee Reeve Kia ete o> 5 days 
—McNa ary. Lumber Company.............+- 5 days 
Meridian—&Meridian Lumber Company... 5 days 
Montrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company..... ..4 days 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber (ompany...... 40-45 hours 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company........... 5 days 
$Forest Lumber Company.........--eseescecs 4 days 
t+Industria] Lumber Company (2) GRD 5 <:0 ots 0% 5 days 
nee i pe Lumber Company..........ee+- 4 days 
Reeves—S, ON EE are ee ee 5 days 
Seemnouin hoon Lumber, Company (11 hours)....6 days 


Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutting 
TE RUNING a5) 360s aac 6Aleidts od 5°46 leis siglh.c aie § 50-60% 


Nolet ite 0 6 bib oe eto 06 64.00.06 0b ee CEN OMS. 0 c0 6 Idle 
Trane -surenia Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 esas 5 days 





Victoria—t+Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company. . .40 hours 
Victoria Lumber Company............-. --.--5 days 
Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros..........+-eeeee0. -5 days 
Westlake —Thack. MOON @ CO. BAG. 3:50 iiegve cosas 50 hou urs 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber Company ( Long-Bell) . sone 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company........... 5 days 
MISSISSIPPI 

Location and Nam Running 
Brookhaven -§°Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Rogue Chittoe—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 


Fernwood—EHnocha Bros. (Closed Jom 10 to July 10) 
Hattiesburg—jJ.. J. Newman Lumber Company.......5 day 


. 


ae {Pesteties ; sta station Dreyfus)—* Brookhaven 


MENUTECINTING CO. oc ccccccstcseces 75 percent 
(Running No. 1 mill three days, No. 2 six days) 
Howison— {Native Lumber Company........s.e.- 60 hours 
a eee Lumber Company (have not operated 
SEN  s caedeciatevvecsedetetsetestecie decom 
Logtown—*H. Weston Lumber Co........+seee08% 60 hours 
(Running days only) 
Laurel—§*Gilchrist- -Pordney Company (intended night 
RUM QDEMGONOE) 5 occ ccccescetesecvecctcccsese hours 
Louisville—j+A. C. Schryver Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Lumberton—§Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Meehan Junction—?Cotton State Lumber Company...5 days 


Millard—**Batson-McGehee Company (Closed down 














WEEE Bh sca docscvssevceaveciaedceesievsetsesvace<d dle 
ne Lumber Co. (Closed three weeks 
y rain 
Morton-—3*Hal & Legan Lumber Company....... 66 percent 
Sumrall—tJ. J. Newman Lumber Company.......... 5 days 
TEXAS 
Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............ 5 days 
Buck—{Livingston Lumber Company.............. 55 hours 
Camden—-W. T. Carter & Bro. c..ccccccccccccccccsce 5 days 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co.......-..eeeeceeees 4 days 
Diboll—tSouthern Pine Lumber Company............ 5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... 4 — 
Jefferson—Clark & Boice Lumber Co........++..+. 66 
(Mill burned March 29 and just 1 Stock 1 M500. 
000 feet, one-fourth of ed stock) 
Haslam—Pickering Lumber Company.............-- 4 days 
Honey Island—+R. A. Myer Lum . Cosa ee 50 hours 
a Py Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 
idle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 
Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 
L & W. ME, Blais cc ccccccccosces weeks per month 
Sabine Lumber Company — Mills) .ccccccces 5 days 
West Lumber Company ( eS 5 days 
Lufkin }"Lutkin Land & Lamber Company (Long- 

i | rrr SR at err oe ae 80 hours 
Naco; doches—+Frost- Johnson Lumber Company... .40 hours 
New Willard—tTexas Longleaf Lumber Company. . :50 hours 
Cranage hatches & Moore Lumber Company......... 5 days 

*$Miller-Link Lumber Company...........- 50 hours 
Pineland—+*Temple Lumber Company...........- 95 hours 
(Running time further reduced o car shortage.) 
Trinity—t*Thompson Bros. Lumber Company Salma aala.e 
RECpADS CAP RARRADES Oo CUED COC ERS CROe —— a month 


ee applying to June and July. 
ns not determined.) 
Voth —$Keith Lumber Company.. pesdpecedccese GRD 
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LUMBER SALESMANSHIP> 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales Problems 





Learning of Customers’ Hobbies Advised 


CROSSETT, ARK. 
Your new Department of Salesmanship is sure to prove 
a great step for the betterment of the industry, judging 
by the interest being manifested. Will be glad from 
time to time to comply with your request, and give any 
suggestions that may seem proper. In connection with 
outline for salesmen as shown in your issue of August 5, 
would suggest the reference of ‘‘Pet Hobby.’’ It’s a 
big advantage to recall the hobby of each customer 
when you greet him preparatory to making sale of your 
stock. 
R. E. Rison, 
Crossett Lumber Company. 





A Knowledge of Grades a Necessity 
OwEN, WIs. 

To sell lumber successfully the salesman should be a 
lumberman with a thorough knowledge of the product. 
Knowing the methods and costs of production affords a 
proper realization of values and their range of adjust- 
ment as governed by demand. Knowledge of his firm’s 
methods of yarding, piling and shipping enables an 
astute salesmen to ‘‘get under’’ a tight market by a 
judicious disposal of the stock which has to be handled 
in filling the cut price order, thus making the reduced 
cost of handling the two or more orders together help 
make up the lessened profit on the first order. Such 
knowledge also obviates the too frequent practice of 
making rash promises as to time of filling an order or 
misrepresentation as to utility of material. A knowledge 
of grades is necessary, for a salesman who can entertain, 
inspect and adjust complaints about grades in a compe- 
tent manner saves money and customers for his employ- 
ers; he is also able to advise and enlighten his customers 
as to the strength, merits and range of uses of the re- 
spective grades. As a further proof of the value of 
knowing grades (and incidentally the state of the hard- 
wood trade) a hardwood salesman calls upon a con- 
sumer who is buying the grades he uses at from $1 to $4 
lower than the salesman can quote. The salesman asks 
to see the consumer’s stock and finds that it contains 
anything between 25 percent and 40 percent of the choice 
stock from the next lowest grade of what it is represented 
to be. Now if that run of stock suits the consumer the 
salesman can make his price and material run accordingly, 
or if there is much waste in working it or other dissatis- 
faction he can enlighten the user as to the imposition and 
extol the correctness of grades and reliable methdéds of 
the firm he represents. 

‘*We’’ is the only name a salesman should use when 
talking of his firm to his established customers, and the 
service he renders his employers ought to bé governed 
by the same loyalty, consideration and sincerity as if 
their business was his own. He should be well enough 
educated, cultured and dressed to enter any society with- 
out embarrassment yet must be a keen student of human- 
ity, possessing plenty of tact, with a proper conception 
of the appropriate and fitness of things. He ought to 
be thoroughly posted on current events, especially those 
connected with his own trade. All these qualities, backed 
by truthfulness and temperance, develop a good mixer, an 
efficient listener and, when necessary, a talker worth 
listening to. 

A salesman should always be alive to the possibility 
of establishing and developing new trade in undeveloped 
industries and territory, also to finding an outlet for the 
slow selling and low grade stock that accumulates around 
a yard. He should also bear in mind that the small buyer’s 
trade is as worthy of cultivation and consideration as the 
large and that it is usually more easily secured and offers 
better prospects of permanency. 

T. GoRDON BoNALLO. 





An Incident of Real Salesmanship 


DEcaAToR, ILL. 

A salesman has a great many experiences that are 
interesting and would be instructive could he but relate 
them just as they happen, but there are many of them 
and they become mere incidents which he occasionlly 
recalls for his amusement or his benefit, as the case may 
be. 

At this writing I am reminded of a circumstance that 
happened at one of the best lumber yards in central 
Illinois. I called upon a dealer who was not in the 
market for a thing in yellow pine, but he had sold a barn 
upon which fir or cypress had been specified. He was 
in a great hurry for the material and he did not have 
it in stock, so he asked me to ’phone our St. Louis 
office to find it in St. Louis and ship by local freight. 
I asked the dealer why he did not figure on yellow pine 
12-inch finish for this barn if the consumer was going 
to put that much money into the barn. He could buy 
yellow pine, A finish, at as-low a price as he would pay 
for the fir or cypress. The dealer said that his customer 
would not consider yellow pine at any price, that the 
term ‘‘yellow pine’’ would kill it at once. I told the 
dealer that I would like to talk to this man and would 
drive out to see him, with the permission of the dealer. 
This the dealer objected to on the grounds that the bill 
had been sold and that he knew it would do no good any- 
way. But, as we were talking, the customer came in, 


The dealer introduced me to the customer and laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘ Mr. Stevens wants to talk yellow pine to you 
for your barn.’’ The customer, who was a German, 
said at once that he would not have yellow pine at any 
price. I said ‘‘I have no intention of offering you the 
ordinary No. 1 common 12-inch boards for your barn, as 
I was given to understand you were one man who knew 
what he wanted and was willing to pay the price for the 
very best, so I had intended talking to you about our 
clear stock that is used for finish. Inasmuch as the 
material you are figuring on v@ll cost you as much 
or even more than absolutely clear, soft shortleaf yel- 
low pine you are entitled to this clear material, and the 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 


To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter............ $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 


Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 














only reason that this material was not mentioned to you 
was that it was too good for the purpose, as a dealer 
would hesitate to offer you clear yellow pine finish to 
build a barn. So he overlooks it entirely, but allows you 
to figure on a material whose cost would be fully as 
great and you still would not have the quality’’ 

After some argument the customer asked me to go 
with him to his contractor who, after understanding I 
was to ship only clear lumber, told him it was all right. I 
sold the bill. The barn is now complete. The old 
German is delighted, so much so that he has been the 
means of selling another barn of the same material. 
This, I think, is salesmanship. The dealer, himself, was 
prejudiced so strongly that he did not wish me to talk 
yellow pine to the customer and even after the deal had 
been made the dealer was nervous and afraid there would 
be trouble; but now even the dealer is delighted and 
is a convert to yellow pine finish for the good barns. 

Hat G. STEVENS, 
Johnson Lumber Company. 





Should Prove a Very Interesting Feature 


Kansas City, Mo. 

It will be my pleasure to codperate with you at any 
time in connection with the sale of the commodities I 
handle, which are in any way out of line with the usual 
selling methods and which might be of interest to the 
readers of your paper. 

There is no question but what your Department of 
Salesmanship should prove a very interesting feature 
and one which should make your paper very popular with 
all the traveling representatives of those concerns inter- 
ested not only in the lumber industry, but also those 
interested in all other commodities affiliated with the 
building trade. 

H. M. Haywarp, 
Sales Agent Hardwood Department, Long- 
Bell Lumber Company. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


The weekly report of order file and shipments of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association compiled from re- 
ports from 121 mills for the week ended August 5 shows 
actual production of 68,423,657 feet against a normal 
production of 76,286,142 feet, the actual production be- 
ing below normal 7,862,485 feet or 10.30 percent. Orders 
for the week were below normal production 11,598,344 
feet or 15.20 percent and was below actual production 
only 3,735,879 feet or 5.49 percent. Shipments for the 
week were below normal production 9,001,208 feet, but 
were below actual production only 1,138,723 feet or 1.66 
percent. Shipments for the week exceeded orders 2,597,- 
156 feet or 3.86 percent. For rail trade only the report 
shows unfilled orders week ended July 29, 6,538 cars, 
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for Week Ending August 11 
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orders accepted week ended August 5, 1,888 cars, making 
a total of 8,426 cars. Shipments for the week amounted 
to 2,081 cars, leaving a balance of unshipped orders 
August 5 of 6,345 cars. Rail shipments for the week 
exceeded rail orders 4,825,000 feet. For local trade only 
thirty-four mills reported deliveries by team and auto of 
4,385,597 feet. For cargo trade only the report shows 
unshipped orders July 29 domestic, 51,920,573 feet; ex- 
port, 48,813,220 feet. Orders accepted up to August 5 
domestic, 9,535,278 feet; export, 7,952,500 feet, making 
a total of orders on hand of domestic, 61,455,851 feet; 
export, 56,765,720 feet. Shipments for the week ended 
August 5, domestic, amounted to 6,347,266 feet; export, 
4,527,071 feet, leaving a balance of unshipped orders on 
hand August 5 of domestic, 55,108,585 feet; export, 52,- 
238,649 feet. New cargo orders exceeded cargo ship- 
ments for the week 6,613,441 feet. 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation compiled from reports from 165 mills for the 
week ended Friday, August 11, shows orders on hand 
22,512 cars or 439,861,968 feet. Orders received during 
the week 5,945 cars or 116,159,355 feet, making a total 
of 28,457 cars or 556,021,323 feet. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 5,437 cars or 106,233,543 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand August 11, 23,020 
ears or 449,787,780 feet. 

The production at the 165 mills included in this re- 
port amounted to 89,659,299 feet against normal produe- 
tion at these plants of 101,059,174 feet. The report 
shows that shipments exceeded production for the week 
16,574,244 feet or 18.49 percent. Orders exceeded pro- 
duction for the week 26,500,066 feet, or 29.56 percent, 
and orders exceeded shipments for the week 9,925,812 
feet or 9.34 percent. Actual production was below nor- 
mal 11,399,875 feet or 11.28 percent. Shipments exceeded 
normal production 5,174,369 feet of 5.12 percent, while 
orders exceeded normal production 15,100,181 feet or 
14.94 percent. There was an increase in orders as com- 
pared with the report of the previous week of 9,925,812 
feet or 2.26 percent. The average production at these 
mills for the week was 543,390 feet against an average 
normal production of 612,480 feet. 





WOOD PULP USED IN WAR MUNITIONS 


One reason ascribed for the increasing price of news 
print paper is that wood pulp is being used in enormous 
quantities in the manufacture of munitions, thus necessi- 
tating the manufacturers of paper to go into the open 
market and compete with the munition manufacturers 
in purchasing the raw material. A paper manufacturing 
plant that employs three or four mechanical beaters work- 
ing up pulp wood is generally called a large plant. An 
idea of the great amount being used in the manufacture of 
war supplies is gained from the report from the new 
Du Pont powder plant located near City Point, Va., 
which says that 160 mechanical pulp beaters are in 
constant operation preparing wood pulp. 
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NEWSPAPER SHOULD MIRROR “COMMUNITY'S ‘ACTIVITIES AND ASPIRATIONS 


The potency of publicity as exemplified by the newspaper has been 
demonstrated in thousands of ways. Not often, however, is considera- 
tion given to the fact that: the inferior newspaper may operate as a 
negative force to stifle community development. That is to say, the 
inferior paper, being in possession of the ground, is just strong enough 
to keep out a better. paper, though it is too weak and helpless to exert 
a positive influence upon the field i in which it circulates. Its position 
is much like that of the dog in the manger. 

Before sound community building can make much headway the local 
editor must recognize the fact that his paper is in a large measure a 
community utility—a sort of public institution. The fact that his pub- 
lication is distributed throughout the county at public charge, of itself 
imposes upon him obligations and duties to the public. 

The local paper in an agricultural community that devotes its 


space to town news exclusively does not of course perform its duty to’ 


the whole community. Much of the so-called news in the average rural 
weekly is of little interest to anybody but least of all to the farming 
population. The editor may please the vanity of a few townspeople by 
chronicling their doings in society, but he will get closer to the real 
interests of his community by publishing something about the farming 
plans and operations of the agricultural population. Oddly enough, 
one of the greatest of American dailies—the New York Evening Post— 
has pointed out the advantage the local paper has over the metropolitan 
in the matter of securing and publishing significant news about the 
basic industry of the United States: 

‘‘The newspaper of the small town must print a few lines about 
the war and politics, but it is not so nearly confined to topics of this 
sort as is the metropolitan journal. While the latter dare not print any- 
thing about crops, for instance, except such glittering generalities as 
are embodied in estimates of hundreds of millions of bushels, its less 
pretentious fellow gets right down to brass tacks by saying on its 
front page that ‘John Rankin, of the sheep-feeding company, planted 


Sudan grass west of town, and cut his first crop some time ago. He 
says his second crop is doing well. He is cutting a part of the crop and 
is reserving about ten acres for pasture. The dry weather has injured 
much of the pasture land and Mr. Miller plans to use the Sudan grass 
in place of the pasture. Harry Umbarger, of Manhattan, county agent 
leader, was in town yesterday and said the Sudan grass was excellent 
pasture in Chace County.’ As for prosperity, where the metropolitan 
sheet obscures the facts for its readers by presenting them with heavy 
interviews and Government reports, the smaller newspaper nimbly draws 
a picture of the entire situation in a single headline: ‘Pigs Are Grow- 
ing Rapidly and Sowing and Canning Are Progressing Satisfactorily.’ ”’ 

Farming methods, local agricultural projects and steps taken to 
improve life on the farm are matters of importance to the communities, 
and these matters in all the communities of the country determine what 
the nation shall be in wealth, character and intelligence. 

Generally speaking, most of the facts published in newspapers are 
of no real importance and are of only temporary interest. The only 
facts or events of significance are those that leave permanent impres- 
sions upon society. A citizen’s visit to a relative in another County or 
in a distant State may provide material for a news item; but the 
building of a silo, the introduction of improved farming implements or 
soil improving crops may mean the lifting of a farmer or a group of 
farmers in a community from poverty to affluence. 

Moreover, the paper should have an editorial policy that enables 
it at all times to attack evils that threaten, regardless of their origin; 
and to champion the right, no matter what the consequences may be. 
There is little excuse for the lack of news matter of local interest that 
characterizes the average rural paper. The presence of ‘‘boiler plate’’ 
and other space filling material in the country newspaper is largely 
due to the editor’s faulty conception of the newspaper’s function. His 
paper does not and can not perform its proper function until it has 
become the mirror of the community’s activities and aspirations. 





ONE Is astonished at the ease with which the voters of 
a community are misled in their choice of public serv- 
ants; they nearly always vote for the good fellow 
rather than for the capable man. They appear to be 
utterly incapable of considering candidates’ fitness for 
office rather than their popularity as the basis for de- 
termining their choice. In view of this tendency it is a 
relief to note the following in the Coos Bay (Ore.) 
Times with reference to the candidates for a county 
office: 

‘The government of Coos County is simply a business 
proposition. It should be looked at from that stand- 
point. The ability of the man who is elected county 
commissioner to aid in efficiently managing the county’s 
business is the really important factor to be considered. 
If he is loose and slipshod in his methods there will be 
unnecessary losses. If he has not had business experi- 
ence he is apt to make expensive mistakes. It is largely 
dependent upon the character and experience of the 
county commissioners whether the county’s affairs will 
be well or poorly managed. What sort of manager would 
you select to conduct your-private business? Would you 
not carefully investigate his qualifications and experi- 
ence? Would you not look for the best available man, 
in point of energy, promptness and that careful and 
painstaking attention to details that makes for efficiency? 
In what way would you determine his possession of these 
desirable qualities? Would not his past record of the 
successful conduct of his own affairs be a convincing 
argument in your mind that he would give you efficient 
service? Would it be wise or safe to employ a man 
whose record gave no evidence of the qualities adjudged 
by universal experience as necessary to suecess? Would 
you feel confidence in the man whose record gave no 
assurance of having these qualities? Are you a taxpayer 
in Coos County? Then you are certainly interested in 
having a man on the board of county commissioners 
whose business training and experience is such that he 
may be expected to watch the expenditure of the taxes 
with good judgment. Compare carefully all the facts in 
the private business records, the experience and general 
characteristics of the candidates for county commis- 
sioner. Does not such a comparison point inevitably to 
the superior fitness of one candidate? Is it good citi- 
zenship or good business or good common sense to let 
versonal prejudice, or any of the petty bickerings of 
politics mislead your judgment of these fundamental 
issues? 

* * * 

THE WAYNESVILLE (Oliio) Progressive Association has 
‘¢ put new life into the old town,’’ as it was expressed by 
the editor of the Chronicle, of that place. The organiza- 
tion had a campaign for new members last fall. It or- 
ganized two teams for soliciting members, the condition 
being that the losers give a banquet for all. The win- 
ning group secured forty- -four members and the losers, 
just one-half as many. In addition a number of new 
members were secured outside of the contest, indicating 
that other members did a little soliciting on ‘the side on 
their own accounts. This illustrates the influence always 
exerted by a good example, 








THE NEW BUSINESS WORLD 


The new business world is going to bring such an 
ethical regime into the activities of business life 
that we will all feel when we go home at night that 
we have done some good in the world. Don’t you 
know that is the secret of life? I don’t care what 
the occupation of a man may be, how menial it 
may be, if it has been decreed by fate that he shall 
sell soap and candles at the country cross-roads 
store, if he feels that he is the agent of some prod- 
uct that has honestly come to him and he distrib- 
utes it out to those who need it, he becomes a fac- 
tor in the great economy of life and he feels he is 
an essential factor that can not be ignored or done 
without, and his own business rises in the scale 
of his esteem. When a man has respect for his 
business and respect for himself, he has respect for 
his fellowman and for his God. Your business 
ought to be one in which you believe. There is 
nothing in the world that you Can do so well as 
something that you believe in, through which your 
conscientious convictions run and with which you 
are In close and honest companionship. 

That is going to be the new business. That will 
make every man feel that he is doing his duty be- 
hind the counter or out in the field the same as if 
he was in the pew of his church. That brings re- 
turns from a life well spent and at the close of life 
we can say we have tried to do good to our fellow- 
men. That is coming into the business world as 
the result of the standards you have been estab- 
lishing. 

Permit me to say it is the business world that, as 
much as anything else, establishes the moral stand- 
ard for society at large; for as the business world 
adjusts itself, so will society at large adjust itself, 
in accordance with the standards established in the 
business world. We are coming to the point when 
we are beginning to realize that honesty and integ- 


‘rity and all that is best in human conditions is re- 


flecting itself in a humanitarian way and humani- 
tarian ideas are finding their way into the business 


world. 
* * * + * * 


| believe, gentlemen, that there is a new spirit 
abroad in the business world. Wherever | find 
business men who are anxious to know the prob- 
lems of education, the problems of the boy and the 
girl—it does not always arise from selfish motives 
—asking for a higher degree of efficiency, | know it 
is because they wish to make men and women out 
of the boys and girls of today. There must be 
closer codperation between the business world and 
education, and that is what you business men 
should request and require. In the readjustment of 
business conditions that must ultimately come with 
the close of the terrific conflict across the water, 
let us see that America has the place to which she 
is entitled, and let us hold to the idea that ‘“‘Made 
in America” shall create a prestige in the rank and 
file of the people of our great nation.—From an ad- 
dress by John D, Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. 








AT A MEETING of the school trustees of Stanislaus Coun- 
ty, California, held at Modesto, one trustee spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘Qualifications of a Good Trustee,’’ and an- 
other on ‘‘School Sanitation.?’ We wonder how many 
persons when they vote for school officers carefully con- 
sider for example the ‘‘ Qualifications of a Good Trus- 
tee,’? and then undertake to determine what citizens 


i eligible to the office fulfill or come up to those qualifica- 


tions. From the elections we have seen and participated 
in, we should say that altogether too often other reasons 
or no reason at all control the choice of officers. 

* * * 


THE PRESIDENT of the-Commercial Club, of Williston, 
N. D., some time ago called a meeting of citizens to dis- 
cuss in open session the relation that exists between 
civic and commercial affairs. In its report of the meet- 
ing the Graphic says: ‘‘ About sixty were present and 
represented nearly every interest and calling in the city 
—business, agricultural, professional, clerical, education- 
al, governmental. The purpose of the meeting as set 
forth in his opening talk by J. W. Jackson, president of 
the club, was to bring into still closer relationship and 
understanding the various interests of the city and the 
Commercial Club, as a means of preparedness for the 
work the directors have laid out. Mr. Jackson said they 
were ready to engage a secretary and had a man in view 
who was ready to accept the position. He called on half 
a dozen of those-present to speak on the relationship 
between the interest that each represented and the club 
work. The result was six of the most practical and help- 
ful talks ever given on a similar local oceasion and all 
that was said was well received. President Croven spoke 
for the City Commission; Rev. Harriss and Rev. Batten, 
for the churches; Supt. White, for the schools; County 
Agent Hall, for the rural interests, and Mr. Jackson re- 
sponded for the Commercial Club. Optimism and codper- 
ation were the predominating sentiments of the evening.’’ 

* * * 

THE VILLAGE LEAGUE of Hinsdale, Ill., led in a cam- 
paign to reduce thé mosquito nuisance in that commu- 
nity. Hinsdale and locality are of peculiar geological 
formation, in that about the village are numerous hills 
and small valleys or ravines, the ravines in many cases 
being apparently difficult to drain. At any rate fewer 
of them are drained than one would expect in a locality 
where well drained land is worth $150 to $200 an acre. 
In these ravines are pools of stagnant water the greater 
part of most years, affording perfect breeding places 
for mosquitoes. The village heretofore has been so pes- 
tered with mosquitoes that practically all porches are 
screened, for there could be no peace or comfort in the 
open after sunset. If the Village League can, even at 
the expense of thousands of dollars, eradicate the mos- 
quito plague in that community the effort will be well 
worth its cost. We have no doubt that mosquitoes can be 
destroyed anywhere, but Hinsdale has a bigger job than 
most rural communities; and if it succeeds, it wili set 
an example for all communities to follow. The results 
thus far achieved by the league have encouraged its 
workers to believe that each succeeding year will see 
fewer mosquitoes, until they are practically eliminated. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Knowledge of Public Opinion a Valuable and Necessary Thing—Effective Advertising Must Be Simple and Direct—Farmers 
Ready to Be Told of Proper Uses of Wood—Retailing Presents Opportunities for Success 


It would be worth a good deal to any of us to get a 
straight and untrimmed opinion of our work by the pub- 
lic for whom we work. If we could refrain from getting 
sore long enough for our thinking apparatus t6 begin 
functioning we’d be in a fair way to correct some of our 
mistakes. However, random public opinion of retail 
yards or of doctors or religions is not the last and final 
word on their goodness or badness. Public opinion when 
it gets expressed in a desultory manner very often doesn’t 
mean much, and the people who express it would be horri- 
fied if the people they talked about could hear what has 
been said. This isn’t because we are trimmers or cow- 
ards but because we come across with a lot of careless 
opinion that we know doesn’t represent our real convic- 
tion. Most people talk just as they happen to think. 
The fact is they think out loud, and the final opinion they 
come to may be wholly different from a good many of the 
things they say in the course of getting their minds made 
up. But Neighbor Jones hears that Neighbor Brown 
said he was an amazingly stupid ass, and then the family 
feud is on. What Neighbor Brown meant was that he 
himself was amazingly clever, because he figured out a 
puzzle that Neighbor Jones had to give up. He couldn’t 
very well brag on his own perspicacity, so he managed to 
eall attention to it indirectly by poking fun at the man 
who didn’t have as good luck with the thing. 

This is one reason why a retailer can’t take too seri- 
ously the things his customers say about him and his 
yard. If he did he’d be up in the air all the time. Like 
the men in the fable he’d be riding the donkey part 
of the time and carrying it the rest of the time. The 
opinions customers express are colored and prompted by 
all kinds of considerations aside from the real ones of 
service rendered and fair prices charged. I knew a man 
who went out of his way to knock the local retailer to all 
his acquaintances. There wasn’t much of a mean nature 
he didn’t say about the board vender from calling him a 
dude to calling him a thief. Finally I got to the bottom 
of the matter. The customer thought he himself was 
pretty smart, so he swung the mail-order club over the 
retailer in an effort to get his millwork at a low price. 
The retailer told him quietly and cofrteously that he 
couldn’t eut his prices any, so the man sent away for the 
stuff. The retailer didn’t like to knock on the catalog 
goods much, for that always sounds badly. It seems un- 
sportsmanlike to slam a man’s goods when the man 
hasn’t a chance to talk back. So he was content with 
telling his customer to be sure about his guaranties, for 
that house had been known to send out stuff that couldn ’t 
be used. When the order came most of it was usable 
though poor in quality, but the doors were all too small. 
Most of them had warped and a couple of them had split 
panels. , The man corresponded long and earnestly with 
the catalog company and was not able to make them do 
anything about it; so he hauled those defective, worth- 
less doors in and wanted to trade them even with the re- 
tailer for doors of good quality that would fit. Of course 
the retailer couldn’t do this, and explained why he 
couldn’t. By that time the customer had gotten a gen- 
eral feeling of being aggrieved, and since the retailer 
was nearest at hand he came in for a line of abuse that 
was startling. 


Peculiarities of Human Nature 


‘¢That taught me a little about human nature,’’ this 
retailer remarked. ‘‘I’ve found that sometimes too much 
care not to hurt people’s feelings is a mistake. If I’d 
roasted that fellow good naturedly, but had done it good 
and plenty, he’d most likely have seen what a boob he’d 
made of himself. I’d have gotten him on the run. But 
I thought I’d be courteous and not rub it in, and so in-: 
stead of feeling on the defensive and what a fool he’d 
been he got to feeling that in some way I was to blame. 
No, of course it wasn’t logical, but it seems as though 
most people can’t be logical when their own interest is 
at stake.’’ 

But while a man has to be careful to take public 
opinion to pieces and see what it’s made of before he 
makes it the basis for changing his business around, still 
public opinion is a valuable and necessary thing for a 
business man to know. It may be that his position is not 
understood and that he is losing trade on that account. 
A lot of red hot public opinion will show him that he 
needs to buy some advertising space in the local news- 
papers and explain how and why he does certain things. 
A successful retailer with a well established business 
decided on a change in rendering his accounts. He found 
that a good many of his customers let their accounts run 
through carelessness, so he decided that on the first of 
every month he would mail a statement to every person he 
was carrying on the books, showing the amount of mate- 
rial bought, the date when the purchase was made and 
the amount of money due. This was in no sense a dun, 
and that fact was plainly printed on the blanks used. He 
advertised this change in the papers along with certain 
other policies he had decided on. Among them was a 
system of cash discounts. The manager was pretty busy 

. getting his office system changed around to handle the 
business the new way, so he didn’t advertise it but a 
couple of times. Well, when he sent out that first batch 
of statements things began to break. 

‘*You wouldn’t believe how many people got mad at 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘It seemed that nobody could see that 
line printed in bold type and red ink at the top of the 








blank, ‘This is merely a statement of your account and 
is in no sense a request for payment.’ An old lady who 
had been owing me for screen doors for three years came 
in and paid up. She seemed to be pleasant enough, and 
I was feeling good over the success of the new system, 
when a day or two later I heard she had been crying and 
said it was the first time in her life she had been dunned. 
I went to her and explained, but she couldn’t see it, and 
she’s never spent a dollar here since. A man who was 
building a house and who had arranged to pay when the 
house was finished came in puzzled and a little out of 
fix. He thought he was getting dunned before he got the 
stuff. I explained the matter to him. I told him it was 
for his convenience as well as for mine. He could com- 
pare his wagon slips with the statement and so see if my 
book account was correct. He saw the point and com- 
mended the system. Men came in swearing, and women 
came in crying. You’d have thought I was a tax gatherer 
taking the potatoes right out of the pot to satisfy my 
unjust claims instead of calling their attention to honest 
debts. After a few days of this I bought half a page in 
the local paper and explained the matter in all its de- 
tails. For six months I rung the changes on this one 
theme every week in the advertising sections of the paper, 
and I sent out circular letters and hand bills. And sure 
as shootin’ some of my old customers still come in mad 
because they think this monthly statement is a dun. 


What ‘‘Misreading’’ an Ad Sometimes Leads To 


‘*Tt seems as though some people can’t read. Actually 
that seems to be true. That makes me think of a thing 
that happened four years ago during the presidential 
election. The Republican party managers used a good 
deal of billboard advertising. I was a Bull Mooser, my- 
self, but I had to admit that some of those big ads were 





“Wanted to trade them for doors of good quality” 


effective. One that I thought rather far fetched but 
that I suppose is admissible in political campaigns was a 
quotation from a book written by Mr. Roosevelt twenty- 
five or thirty years ago while he was a ranchman in the 
West. In it he was talking about the strong, self-reliant 
qualities of the cowboys. He admitted that they some- 
times got drunk and shot towns up. But he was cham- 
pioning them and said that in spite of their dissipations 
they were the stuff out of which strong nations were 
built; and then he compared them with the factory work- 
ers he knew to the latter’s disadvantage. The billboard 
advertising was meant to appeal to factory workers, so 
it asked them if they were going to vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt when he has said they were not as good stuff as 
drunken cowboys. It was a cleverly framed appeal, 
though I thought it unfair. Mr. Roosevelt has always 
been a friend of all kinds of workers. But the thing I 
wanted to tell you about was the way a young Progressive 
read that ad. He was a college graduate, too. He came 
to me and said the Republicans in their advertising had 
called Mr. Roosevelt a drunken cowboy! Can you beat 
it? Evidently the only things in that big display that 
had gotten into his mind was Mr. Roosevelt’s name and 
the phrase ‘drunken cowboys.’ He had put them to- 
gether the way his prejudices suggested. That was quite 
a revelation to me. It taught me that to get my adver- 
tising across I had to make it as simple and direct as 
possible. It must be written so that only one possible 
meaning could be gotten out of it, and each ad must carry 
a single point. If it carries more than one somebody will 
get confused and think that what I said about screen 
doors was said about house plans. And also if I want to 
get a thing across I have to repeat it over and over 
again. The funny thing about it is that even well edu- 
cated people make these mistakes about as often as any- 
body else. 

‘‘That makes me think, too, that in the effort to get 
advertising simple and direct a person has to be careful 


not to make it childish. The baby-talk kind of adver- 
tising, the kind that evidently is written down to the 
mental level of the people who read it, is one of the worst 
of all kinds. People know it when they see it, and noth- 
ing makes them madder than to be patronized in that 
way. It’s like a mistake I heard a former State repre- 
sentative make in introducing a United States senator. 
He began his speech, ‘Ladies and gentlemen—er, and 
farmers.’ It was a slip of the tongue, but it rankled in 
a good many rural hearts. So if a man writes his adver- 
tising in a conscious attempt to get down to the level of 
his customers he’s making a bad mistake. His custom- 
ers will know and resent it. Any man who hasn’t learned 
to use common, straight, forceful English in his daily 
talk doesn’t deserve to have a business. He’s either an 
affected fool, himself, or he has been associating with 
affected fools until he’s picked up their lingo. The 
State representative in his introductory speech used a lot 
of big words that were as much in place as a dancing 
bear at a funeral. It was affectation on his part, and 
he didn’t get his ideas across any more clearly or sharply 
because of them. In fact he lost force. The senator in 
his speech used the straight, forceful speech of everyday 
life. He is a highly educated man. He is cultured in the 
finest and best sense. But he grew up in the country 
and likes common, unpretentious people, the people who, 
after all, work out the most forceful and expressive use 
of language. So he used it naturally, because it has 
long been native to him. As a result he held the closest 
interest and attention of those people and aroused their 
enthusiasm where the representative had succeeded only 
in boring them nearly to death. 


Use of Plain English Advocated 


‘The use of plain English is not talked about much 
in trade circles, I know. But I believe it ought to be. 
A man may know his stock perfectly, and he may know a 
good deal about the right and wrong use of lumber and 
about planning houses. But he has to tell his customers 
about it. He has to convince them that his way is right. 
After a while if he is successful with other buildings his 
customers may begin to take him on faith, but there are 
few people who are willing to tell anybody to go ahead 
with something they are going to have to pay for, without 
first knowing a good deal about it. The ability to write 
a clear and attractive advertisement and to explain the 
value and use of material is an important part of sales- 
manship. Oftentimes it is most necessary to be sure 
that a verbal agreement is understood. I suppose there 
are hundreds of lumbermen in this State who have made 
bargains with customers and who have found when settle- 
ment was being made that the customers had an entirely 
wrong idea of the points of the agreement. The retailer 
may know exactly what he meant, and his intentions may 
have been honorable; but those things don’t go any too 
far with a red hot customer who thinks he is getting 
whanged. 


Following Out Contracts Closely Advised 


‘*T believe in this connection it is best to keep pretty 
closely to the letter of the contract. There are some little 
points that may be yielded, but if a dealer gets in the 
habit of throwing off the odd cents and not charging 
interest where it is in the agreement to charge interest 
he will lose the confidence of his customers. It’s all 
right as long as they think they’re the only ones favored 
in this way, but if they hear that some other customer 
has the same concession given him they get a disillu- 
sioned feeling. They are more or less mad without ex- 
actly knowing it, and thereafter they ’ll demand the same 
concessions as a matter of course. I believe it is better 
to stick exactly and scrupulously to the agreement, even 
to collecting an odd cent. If this is done consistently it 
will give the public respect for your business policy and 
a faith that you are giving them a square deal. It’s 
much the same as one of the speakers at the big advertis- 
ing conyention said about newspapers. He said the val- 
uable newspaper to the man who wanted to do advertis- 
ing was the one that wouldn’t yield an inch to any ad- 
vertiser. If it allowed its editorial opinion to be influ- 
enced or its news to be colored by the interests of some 
advertiser it immediately began to lose value as an adver- 
tising medium. Readers have an instinct that tells them 
when a newspaper is being swayed by its advertisers and 
then they discount what it says. Value. as an organ for 
publicity depends upon the confidence of readers; and 
the reputation of a firm name as standing for honesty 
and integrity depends on the experience of each customer. 
News of a crooked deal travels as fast as news of a 
fight.’? 

The Farmer Seeks Advice 


‘¢There is one thing I wish you retailers would do,’’ 
said a farmer who was standing by, ‘‘and that is to work 
out the very practical problem of finding us a good fence 
post. Oh yes, I know that the time was when we didn "t 
think retail lumbermen could tell us much of anything 
about the merits of material. If a retailer got in some 
good stuff and recommended it we didn’t believe what he 
said, and if some venturesome farmer bought a little 
and found it good in actual tests then the farmer was 
given the credit for discovering it. But if he found it 
bad then the retailer had to bear the blame for trying to 
put over something poor. But the time has come when 
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we farmers are about ready to be told by retailers about 
material, always supposing the retailers know. I remem- 
ber the time when all the lumber used in these parts 
was white pine. It was rafted down the Mississippi and 
sawed at Clinton and shipped over here. If you talked 
about lumber in those days every man knew you were 
talking about white pine. It was probably the best all- 
purpose wood that ever came into this country. It cer- 
tainly was the best for a new country when so many 
buildings and fences had to stand the weather without 
paint. So retail lumbermen didn’t have to know much 
about comparative values of woods since they handled 
only one, and it was a good one. I remember when the 
first yellow pine came in. It was selected stuff, planed 
all around. It surely looked fine. My uncle, a man past 
middle age then, saw some of it. He turned it over in the 
pile, and the more he looked at it the better it looked. 
So he bought enough of it to build a fence around his 
house yard. When the fence was finished he told one of 
his neighbors that there was a fence that would be stand- 
ing for the next 80 years. To his notion it looked better 
than white pine, so of course it ought to last longer. 
Well, he was mistaken. Within three years most of the 
boards had warped off, and the bottom board had rotted 
to powder so you could crumble it between your thumb 
and finger. 

‘“The time has come when so many different kinds of 
wood are in use that a farmer can’t be expected to know 
the good points of all of them. Why lumber is shipped 
into this town from all over the country. Some kinds of 
it are especially good for outside use, others will last 
only if used inside. Some are good for strength, others 
for fine finish. Well, we are ready to be told what kinds 
to use in a specific place. We’d like to deal with a lum- 
berman who is frank to tell us when it is better to use 
some material other than wood, and for that reason we 
feel a little more confidence when the lumberman has 
gotten to be a material man. If he sells all the different 
kinds of material for building it seems reasonable to 
suppose that he’ll be honest about telling us which kind 
to use. That’s more a matter of character than of the 
kinds of stuff handled, I suppose, but when we’re lucky 
and deal with an honest lumberman who has proved his 
honesty it .gives us a feeling of larger security. What 


we want is something more than a man who will sell us . 


the thing we ask for. We want an expert who will tell 
us if we’re guessing wrong. Old John Greggs got sick 
last month and went to the druggist and asked for some- 
thing to set his tarnation liver right. The druggist is an 
honest fellow, so he finally got John to go to Dr. Bower, 
and the doe, after probing around for a while sent him to 
Dr. Rowe, the dentist. Rowe pulled a couple of teeth and 
filled a few others, and now Old John is as fit as a fiddle. 
He lacked a whole lot of guessing right, but if he hadn’t 
been stopped he’d have dosed himself to death. 


Reinforced Cement Posts Not a Success 


‘*Posts are the thing that are worrying me most, as I 
said a while back. Wooden posts are getting poor in qual- 
ity and high in price. We tried to get around that by 
using reinforced cement posts, but they were not a suc- 
cess except in corner posts or in line posts filled so full 
of reinforcing material and covered with so much cement 
that they cost out of all reason. The ordinary line post 
made in such a way that they would sell at a reasonable 
price would break off too easily. Then a few years ago 
steel posts were brought out. I thought they might be 
the thing we’d been looking for, so I bought a bunch of 
them and built a fence. It looked nice, and it was easily 
built. In Iowa soil, at least, it’s a good deal easier to 
drive a steel post than it is to dig a big hole, put in a 
post and then to tamp the dirt around it. I hoped the 
steel post was going to be a success on account of these 
things, and I haven’t entirely given up hope yet. But a 
little while after I built that fence I put some young 
cows in the field and shut their calves in a lot across the 
road. Of course they were tearing around frantically, 
and one cow tried to jump the fence. She didn’t make 
it, but she did bend one of the posts over so that it stood 
more than a foot out of plumb. I tried to straighten it 
up, and it broke off just at the top of the ground. I 
knew then that that kind of steel post would never be of 
value to me. There are other kinds, and maybe they’re 
better. But it looks to me as though we’re going to 
have to depend on wood for this purpose, and I’m ready 
for expert help. I hope you retailers will see what you 
can learn about fence posts and will help us out. I’ve 
been wondering if creosoted posts would be good and if 
they could be treated cheaply enough to make them come 
within the range of practical use. But I can’t find out 
about such things. That’s a job for an expert in wood.’’ 

This demand for expert knowledge by retailers is be- 
coming more and more widespread. Most good retailers 
have always recognized it and have seen to it that they 


knew as much as practical experience could teach them. - 


But the body of that knowledge is getting so large a map 
can’t hope to work it out for himself any more. It em- 
braces too many things. It means a good business knowl- 
edge to start with so that the business of the yard can be 
carried on efficiently. That demand is not so specific as 
some others, but it is none the less real. Then it means 
a knowledge of house and barn planning, of material 
strengths and the right stuff for the right place. It 
means other things, too; but these will serve to point the 
difference between what was expected of the old retailer 
and what is expected of the new. The Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., is doing good work, but it 
is to be expected the results it gets are of more value to 
engineers than to retailers. That same tendency was true 
of agricultural colleges at one time. The deep scientific 
foundation has to be laid first, and then the knowledge 
gained is made generally available later. It seems not 
too much to hope for that before long short courses will 
be given by the forestry departments of our agricultural 
colleges for the training of retail lumbermen in some of 


























“Even to collecting an odd cent’ 


the science they ought to have in their business. It might 
take some time to get the great body of practical lum- 
bermen to look kindly on such a thing, but the conven- 
tions and schools of business that are being held by lum- 
bermen all over the country have prepared for it. It 
might be a little hard to get the idea across to the for- 
estry departments that it is up to them to fix up courses 
of immediate value to retailers, but this could be done, 
too. The Realm would be glad to hear opinions about 
this idea from the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


More or Fewer Retail Yards Throughout the Country 


This has a bearing on the old discussion of whether 
the tendency in these days is toward more or fewer retail 
yards throughout the country. There are so many sides 
to this thing, and the trend is so different in different 
places that it’s pretty hard to make a plausible guess. 
I don’t know that it would be so highly important to set- 
tle it except that a good many young fellows without 
much capital are wondering whether it’s going to pay 
them to start in as a yard man in the hope of working 
up to the managership of a lineyard and eventually to 
own a plant of their own in some growing town. Yester- 
day I picked up an old lumber paper and read a state- 
ment about this thing. The writer was a well informed 
man. But he scouted the idea that retailers ever would 
find it profitable to take on sidelines or work toward de- 
partment store methods in handling their business. He 
rather poked fun at some retailers he mentioned who 
had predicted that within a few years the increase of 
these sidelines would make it necessary for a retailer to 
have a capital of from $15,000 to $25,000 ‘‘instead of 
about a third of that amount as is necessary now.’’ 
Well, there are yards that have stayed away from the 
socalled sidelines, and there are yards with a capital of 
$5,000. But it is safe to say that they are not so com- 
mon now as they were twenty years ago. 

That is the depressing part of this business of pro- 
phesy. We never know, we newspaper wise guys, when 
the turn of the event is going to make our statements 
look like the cold gray dawn of the morning after. We 
make a profound general statement, and some quiet per- 
son take. his brass knuckles of experience out of his 
pocket and knocks it into a profound sleep. And then 
we walk past solemnly and say, ‘‘How unnatural it 
looks!’’ This same writer predicted that lumber yards 
would increase in numbers. I have no statistics at hand, 
and even if I had they wouldn’t be very conclusive. But 
I believe the tendency is teward fewer yards. This 
does not mean that less lumber is being sold. The con- 
trary is true; but the average yard sells more than it 
used to. The public wants its stock shedded better, it 
wants a wider variety of material to select from and it 
wants a better service than it once did. All this means 
a bigger investment, and the only way a big investment 
in equipment can be justified is by handling a bigger 
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volume so that the prorated expense will not be greater. 
And the only way a big investment in a varied stock ean 
be justified is by supplying a trade large and varied 
enough so that each item can be bought in large enoggh 
quantities to get the benefit of reasonable prices and can 
be turned often enough to make a fair profit on a reason- 
able margin. 4 


Capital Requirements Larger 


These bigger capital requirements tend to reduce the 
number of yards, of course, and these new requirements 
for more expert handling and selling and advising knowl- 
edge will tend to discourage people of no training from 
starting a yard just to have something to do. These 
things work toward fewer yards, but there are other 
things that work toward more and smaller yards. There 
are some people who care nothing about expert advice. 
They know and like only one kind of lumber. Being their 
own advisers and having little use for the service the big 
yard is prepared to give they are interested first in price 
and second in quality. The big yard has small hold on 
them, for the deals of the big yard have to carry a mar- 
gin wide enough to cover big-yard service. To supply 
these people, in communities where there are any con- 
siderable numbers of, them, small yards will be estab- 
lished. Men with a little capital who are content to 
count their own time as worth nothing are always to be 
found. Their equipment need cost very little, and if 
they deal with reputable wholesalers and honest salesmen 
they get their stock at pretty reasonable rates. Then 
all they ask from the business is a living, while the man 
with a desire to operate on a business basis wants a re- 
turn on his investment commensurate with the risk he 
takes, and he wants pay for his time. The small dealer 
who is content with a modest return has troubles of his 
own. His trade usually is not large; and sometimes he 
has to supply material for a good house, in which case his 
troubles are on. 

So the question whether there will be fewer yards with 
larger trade, more costly equipment and more elaborate 
service or whether there will be more yards with smaller 
trade is going to depend on the kind of service demanded 
by the public. There are other local influences, such as 
holding the only available yard site, making most of the 
profit on factory sales so that retail prices are very low, 
or something like that. But the big question is likely to 
be the desires of the public along the line of service. 
More people are building attractive and characteristic 
houses. Architects will profit from this, but not a few 
people would be glad to take advantage of a plan service 
installed by retailers. Life is becoming larger and more 
complex and the untrained, unbusinesslike man is having 
a harder and harder time to connect. I make my guess 
without a great deal of confidence, to be sure, but I be- 
lieve a good many of the men who have started to selling 
lumber accidentally in past times will do something else 
in the future. Selling lumber will be a profession that 
the untrained and inexperienced man will hesitate to 
tackle. 

This ought to be a good field for young men of some 
training and a determination to get more. - It is very 
true that not all technically trained men develop into 
executives capable of running a big business. Very 
often the man who knows little about processes but who 
is able to handle men is the fellow who lands the big re- 
wards in the business world. Certainly the man who 
can’t handle and deal with men is not likely to be a 
merchant prince. But the executive with a good training 
in the technical parts of his business has an advantage 
of the one who has not this knowledge. And this kind 
of training is easier for a young man to get than is a 
training in handling men. If a young fellow learns some 
of the expert features of the business of retailing of 
lumber it will give him a foothold, and later he may de- 
velop the business judgment of the executive. For young 
men who are ready to take the business seriously and to 
bring intelligence to the job the retailing of lumber prob- 
ably holds as great opportunities as it ever did. 


MAHOGANY NOT IN SHORT SUPPLY 


New York, N. Y. 

We presume your readers are more particularly inter- 
ested in the future of the market for foreign woods, so 
will confine our remarks to that point. 

There is a very considerable amount of foreign wood 
available for shipment to this country, probably enough 
to take care of the normal demand, and the cost of the 
wood at primary points has not advanced materially. The 
difficulty is that it is hard to secure any tonnage. Steam- 
ers are available only at very high rates. 

Much has been printed about the shortage of mahog- 
any, and buyers have been urged to use other woods, 
but we can see no reason for this. We believe a nor- 
mal supply will be secured and that lumber will -be pur- 
chased at about prices prevailing at present. It must 
be recognized that there is an embargo on the shipment 
of mahogany to England and some continental ports, and 
the United States is the open market of the world today, 
and wood is coming here from shipping points that 
usually sent their supplies abroad. : 

The prevailing impression that mahogany is now sell- 
ing at a very high price is not true. Two years ago 
this wood was marketed at the lowest price in twenty- 
five years. This was caused by overproduction and has 
since been corrected. An examination of prices over a 
long period of years shows that the market price today 
is reasonable, and it is one that we expect to see con- 
tinued for some time. : 

We feel you can assure your readers that there will 
be a sufficient supply of this desirable wood for their 
needs and that a fair price will be maintained and one 
that will not be in any way exorbitant. 

TcHasop T. Witttams & Sons. 
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MONTANA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Conclude Most Successful Convention in History of Association—Many Topics of Vital Importance Discussed—Enjoy Hos- 
' pitality of Great Falls Lumbermen—To Meet at Missoula in 1917 


GREAT FaLis, Mont., Aug. 12.—The Montana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association ended its sixth annual con- 
vention here this noon after a two-day session that 
reflected the most cheerful condition of business since 
the association was organized. The meetings were 
featured with profitable and interesting papers on 
topics close to the interests of the lumbermen and some 
that put forth new ideas in the apparent broad move- 
ment to build up the retail lumber business by more 
friendly and more progressive relations between the 
dealers and their customers. 

Chief among the ideas the dealers took home with 
them were new schemes for codperating with the 
farmer and for establishing a uniform set of terms of 
sale. These subjects were treated exclusively in two 
papers and were touched on in several others. The 
only broad discussion of the convention followed the 
reading by Guy W. Bulmer, of the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in this city and 
line yards in nearly every town in eastern ahd cen- 
tral Montana, of a paper on ‘‘Credits and Terms of 
Sale.’’ On his motion, the president was instructed 
to appoint a committee to draft rules governing credits 
and terms of sale to present to the convention. An- 
\ other committee will be named to take up the sugges- 
tions of Harry L. Call made in his paper on ‘‘Insur- 
ance.’’ 

Many of the papers and much of the conversation 
between sessions dealt with the unprecedented influx 
of new farmers into the vast area of hitherto unset- 
tled lands in northern and eastern Montana and how 
the retailer is to handle the trade. Those new farm- 
ers are usually without enough money to buy lumber 
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except on the frailest of terms to the dealer. How- 
ever, to befriend a needy farmer now is to win a 
steady customer when he harvests a few crops such as 
the one under the binder now, the dealers pointed out, 

’ and some means must be devised to care for this trade 
with service to the purchaser and safety for the lum- 
berman. 

The excellent business sessions of the convention, 
which was called by all the best ever held by the asso- 
ciation, were close pressed for prominence by. the en- 
tertainment offered by Great Falls dealers and the 
manufacturers who make this city central Montana 
headquarters. There were an informal banquet, an 
afternoon at the Northwestern league ball park and 
an evening at the theater, besides unscheduled pleasure 
of various kinds for every hour outside the convention 
hall. 

Lumbermen’s headquarters were in the beautiful 
Hotel Rainbow. A corner of the lobby was given over 
to the registration and information booth and the palm 
room was used for the business meetings and the 
banquet. 

Election of Officers 


This morning the nominating convention’s ballot 
was adopted unanimously by the convention. The fol- 
lowing officers were acclaimed: 

President—B. J. Boorman, Great Falls. 

Vice president—-M. Savage, Billings. 

Board of directors—Frank Russell, Billings: Harry L. 
Call, Great Falls; Sam Langdoc, Stanford; A. Ellis, Harlem, 
and W. W. Dunks, Butte. 

At the close of the convention the new executive 
board met and appointed Harry M. Yaw, of Great 
Falls, secretary-treasurer. He will sueceed George 
M. Porter, of Billings, who has filled that office since 
the organization of the association. Mr. Porter is 


given credit by the lumbermen for being the impor- 
tant factor in the association’s progress during its 
first six years. 

Invitations to make their cities the 1917 convention 
places were Received from the Helena Commercial Club 
and the Missoula Chamber of Commerce. 


In view 








of the fact that western Montana has not shared 
equally with the eastern part of the State in enter- 
taining the association, Missoula was favored during 
the short discussion on the matter. The choice was 
left to the executive committee, which will report to 
the association in time to arrange for the convention. 

The only other committee of the convention, that 
on resolutions, presented this morning a formal mes- 
sage of thanks to the citizens of Great Falls, the local 
lumber retailers, wholesale men, commercial club, the 
press, the management of the Rainbow Hotel and the 
Three Forks Cement Company for. courtesies during 
the convention.. The local dealers were hosts at the 
theater party, the wholesalers put on the banquet and 
the cement company gave the baseball party. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The convention opened Friday morning, with the 
scheduled program wrecked by a ditched passenger 
train carrying a dozen delegates from western Mon- 
tana and unexpected ‘business in the State house at 
Helena, which kept away one important trade speaker 
and Governor 8. V. Stewart, who was to have deliv- 
ered the opening address. In spite of these hindrances 
the convention opened with a cheerful disregard for 
setbacks. Mayor A. J. Fousek assured the lumbermen 
of their welcome to Great Falls and in a short ad- 
dress told of building activity in the city, which he 
said was taxing the lumber yards to supply. P. C. 
Palmer, of Helena, responded to the welcome. 

Former Gov. Edwin L. Norris made the opening ad- 
dress in place of Governor Stewart, speaking from what 
he termed was the consumer’s point of view. ‘‘ When 
I take into consideration all the factors of risky cred- 
its, changing markets and the number of hands 
through which a board must pass from the tree to the 
finished building,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t wonder that 
lumber costs so much; I am only surprised that the 
price is not higher.’’ 

Lumbering in Montana, he went on, is one of the 
most important industries of the State although its 
prominence in popular conception is overshadowed by 
the importance of mining and farming. He declared 
that the retail lumbermen, ‘‘sitting at the very gate- 
way of commerce,’’ have an opportunity to take the 
greatest part in the upbuilding of the State by carry- 
ing on credit the new settlers, upon whose plows de- 
pend the development of this country. 


Annual Address of the President 


President A. W. Gates, of Lewiston, in delivering the 
annual address remarked upon the pleasure it gave him 
to see many members present at the first meeting in two 
years. He told how he had, in consultation with the 
directors of the association, thought it unwise to call a 
meeting in 1915 because of the prevailing depression of 
business in Montana and the necessity for all retail 
lumbermen to cut expenses as much as possible. The 
true loyalty’of the members was tested and the sta- 
bility and growth of the association assured by the 
manner in which the association was upheld during this 
trying time. 

Speaking of the present condition of the retail lumber 
business in Montana President Gates said that it is on 
a sound and prosperous footing, the volume of business 
having shown an increase and better prices being ob- 
tainable than a year ago. He spoke of the future of the 
association and the manner in which it would help the 
retail dealers by providing a means for the interchange 
of ideas and the discusion of subjects pertaining espe- 
cially to the retail business. In closing he paid a tribute 
to the speakers of the convention, telling how their ad- 
dresses might help the retail lumberman with his prob- 
lems and requested the same hearty codperation for the 
incoming administration that had been accorded the 
retiring one. The Jumbermen of Great Falls, the con- 
vention committee, the city administration and the Great 
Falls Chamber of Commerce were thanked for their help 
in making the convention a success. 

Secretary-treasurer Porter’s report was a brief state- 
ment of finances. 


Sets Forth Advantages of Shingles 


To fill out the morning session, B. J. Boorman read 
his paper on ‘‘Shingle and Shingle Roof,’’ which had 
been scheduled for the afternoon. 

Speaking on the relative merits of wooden and sub- 
stitute roofing, B. J. Boorman said in part: 


It is our duty as dealers to investigate the merits of the 
materials that go toward making the roof, and by investiga- 
tion, research and observation should we determine which 
really does make the best roof. We should first satisfy our- 
selves, and our opinion should be unbiased and unprejudiced. 
Why leave conclusions to be formed by architects, who some- 
times may be influenced to use some substitute in considera- 
tion of a 5 percent commission, or why leave this choice to 
your customer who often is guided by the alluring advertise- 
ments of the manufacturers of substitutes? 

What the business world of today needs is men who have 
mastered a subject and who can give absolutely authentic 
information on whatever subject it may be. The theory that 
we sell our customers what they ask for is not always the 
best. Teach your customers to ask for the best in quality 
and in service, and you have performed a service not only to 
yourself but also to your customer. It is not a question of 
more goods for less money or lesg goods for more money, but 
better goods-for the same money. The dealer that adopts this 


theory will find that his opinion will be respected and his 
advice sought. 

The trouble with shingles that must be corrected without 
delay is that they are not always manufactured out of the 
best material. I refer to the extra *A* brand, which -is used 
almost universally in Montana. The best parts of the log are 
converted into siding, clear shingles, premium brand shingles, 
“Rite-Grade” shingles etc., and in many cases the timber that 
is too poor to meet the specifications of these brands is ton- 
verted into the extra *A* shingle. And then this poorly manu- 
factured shingle is kiln dried—and often over dried—instead 
of being subjected to the more satisfactory air drying. The 
manufacturer should remedy these defects in manufacture, 
and our customers should be helped to make their buildings 
real investments. 

It has often been said that a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. A building is no better than its foundation 
and its roof. The roofs of nine-tenths of our buildings are 
faulty, and are not giving satisfaction. Are not the lumber- 
men responsible for this? The lumber dealers should stand-. 
ardize their efforts to become leaders in the market for 
roofing, and to spread the gospel that buildings properly con- 
structed of proper materials are real investments. 

Shingles are a commodity that usually are sold on a rea- 
sonable margin and we can afford to give big value for the 
dollars we receive. The dealers should not only be well 
versed in the merits and adaptabilities of shingles, but should 
also know enough about the base for the roofing to give sound 
advice when it is asked for. 

Summing up the reasons why shingles are best for the 
roofing of the building, we find these to be: 

First. They are endorsed by years of experience and use. 
Cedar shingles will not rot, rust or corrode. 

Second. Because of the light weight of cedar shingles. 
The remarkable light weight saves expense in the whole struc- 
‘ture of the house. The comparative cost of a shingle roof is 
26 cents a year a square as compared with 50 cents a year a 
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square of patent roofing—figured upon the basis of cost, 
maintenance and life of each kind of roof. 

Third. Red cedar shingles are not torn off by wind and 
storm. The recent sterms in Galveston and New Orleans 
verify this statement. Nor are red cedar shingles affected 
by hail as are patent roofings. 

Fourth. They do not require constant upkeep and painting. 

Fifth. They are noiseless during heavy rain and hail 
storms. : 

Sixth. Red cedar shingles are practically nonconductors of 
heat and cold. Anyone living under a roof made of slate, 
metal, coal tar or tar products, in sections of the country 
where there are extremes in temperature, will verify this 
assertion and testify as to the discomforts due to a roof con- 
ducting these different temperatures. 

Seventh. Because of the pleasing appearance of red cedar 
shingles, especially of the beauty and popularity in bungalow 
designs. The appearance is pleasingly soft and artistic, sus- 
ceptible to any shade of color desired. 3 

Eighth. Because of the ease of laying and repairing red 
cedar shingle roofs. 

Ninth. They are not inflammable or hazardous to fire risk. 
In 1890 the fire loss per capita in the United States was 
$1.73; in 1914 it was $2.24. During this period socalled 
patent fireproof material has had its evolution, and the coal 
otl lamp has almost disappeared, yet the country’s fire loss 
becomes greater. Does this show lumber and shingles to be 
such a risk? 

Tenth. Because they are sanitary and always remain sani- 
tary, making it possible to keep everything they cover sani- 
tary. Every prospective home builder should learn the truth 
about red cedar shingles, presented to him or her in a vigor- 
ous yet truthful manner. The truth should be told. 


A paper of great interest to the lumbermen was 
that by State Auditor William Keating on the Mon- 
tana workmen’s compensation act, passed by the°1915 
legislature. The manufacturing lumbermen led the fight 
against the compensation act put at issue by initia- 
tion at the 1914 election. It was defeated and the 
present act was passed by the State assembly. Under 
its provisions, all lumber employers must insure their 
workmen according to one of three plans. 

‘**T am more than pleased to convey to you the 
gratifying information that the Montana workmen’s 
compensation law is giving eminent satisfaction to 
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both employers and employees,’’ said Mr. Keating. 
‘“‘The theory of the compénsation law is that the in- 
dustry, rather than the individual or the employer, 
shall bear the hazard of production, and that a work- 
man injured in the course of his occupation shall re- 
ceive some remuneration for the financial loss he suf- 
fered, without regard to the cause of the accident. 
There is no doubt but what the compensation law has 
come to stay in Montana. The people of this great 
State will fully endorse the wisdom and justice of 
legislation that deals fairly with the man who toils 
that humanity may enjoy the fruit of ‘his labor.’’ 

The Friday afternoon session closed at 3 o’clock. 
Some of the delegates went to the ball game and 
others motored about the city with friends. Mean- 
while the palm room was being prepared for the ban- 
quet. The advance notice of the banquet read: ‘‘No 
toastmaster or speeches by un-nerved members; just 
eats and comforts for all, with some picture slides on 
interesting subjects.’’? Two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates, wholesalers and local building material men sat 
at the tables from 8 o’clock until 10. Then chairs 
were arranged to see the movies, which showed the 
manufacture of lumber. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


Saturday morning’s meeting heard some splendid 
papers, which unfortunately suffered from lack of 
time. L. D. Blodgett, secretary of the Lewistown 
Chamber of Commerce, interested the lumbermen for 
nearly an hour with the story of how his organization 
had brought a closer relation between neighboring 
farmers and the merchants of Lewistown. He ex- 
plained the operation of the free employment bureau, 
importation of pure strain dairy stock, which was sold 
by the elub, endorsing the farmers’ notes, and the in- 
troduction of a county agriculturist. These schemes, 
he said are as applicable by the commercial club of 
a village as by that of a large city. He urged the 
lumbermen to try them in their home towns. 


Speaks Upon Subject of Rates 


In addressing the convention on the subject of the 
‘Effects of Railroad Rates on Business and Possible 
Effects of Disturbing Same,’’ H. G. Miller, a traffic 
expert, made some illuminating remarks regarding the 
manner in which rates are made and applied and their 
effect upon the general prosperity of the community. 
Mr. Miller said that Montana is largely effected by 
transportation conditions because the State has the 
maximum railroad rate structure and that Montana 
pays more than its due share of the transportation 
charges. He cited rates applying on certain com- 


‘modities to Great Falls that were higher from the 


same point of origin than to the Pacific coast. He 
said that railroad rates are really taxes levied to assure 
the proper transportation of materials from and to 


‘ markets and that the aggregate of this tax should be 


justly distributed. throughout the country. 

He added that in his opinion the future welfare of 
Montana depends largely upon a proper adjustment of 
the transportation rates and that it is the duty of 
every intelligent citizen of the State to secure informa- 
tion upon rates, costs and the problems of transporta- 
tion so that intelligent help may be secured in obtain- 
ing the proper adjustment of rates. He said that the 
bugaboo of ‘‘higher cost of mountain railroading’’ 
explodes itself by a study of the official cost reports 
and is no longer an argument for higher rates. 

In speaking of ‘‘constructive freight’’ Mr. Miller 
discussed the subjects from a standpoint seldom treated 
and, is especially interesting at this time. His conten- 
tions are: 

In modern business the competitive idea has undergone a 
complete change. Formerly competition meant rivalry to 
reduce cost, so that the consumer benefited, But now com- 
petition has a different meaning. It means a price as low 
as is necessary to meet local economic conditions, and the 
result is that the consumer has to pay freight charges which 
the railroad never gets. This condition pervades the whole 
business structure, and to make it clearer I will take grain 
and flour for illustrative purposes. 

With a surplus of wheat for exporting most years the 
United States generally is on a world market price basis 
for grain. This means Liverpool prices, and at all points 
of origin the price is set by deducting the cost of getting to 
Liverpool, which includes rail and ocean freight plus hand- 
ling charges. There may at times be other factors—local in 
character—that affect the price, say in Great Falls, but 
measurably the statement holds good at all points. 

Flour is made here in large quantities, and it will prove 
measurably true that its selling price is made by competi- 
tion. 

It is also true that many farmers market wheat in Great 
Falls. 

Now with wheat delivered at Great Falls mills, ground 
by them into flour, and then sold in Great Falls it would 
seem that freight would cut little figure in the Great Falls 
cost of flour. 

But you will find that if the source of flour competition is 
Minneapolis, the price will be the Minneapolis price plus 
freight from Minneapolis to Great Falls. 

Now, if the farmer through a reduced price for grain in 
the Great Falls market has paid freight on that grain to 
Liverpool, while the flour consumer has through advanced 
prices paid freight on his flour from Minneapolis, you have 
very high constructive freight cost8, although none of the 
material ever reached a car and no money was paid to the 
railroad company. 

This is not an attack on the grain or flour business or 
the men that conduct it, for, as stated before, this condition 
pervades all modern business. The business described simply 
furnished a handy illustration of the principle. So that in 
dealing with the matter of freight charges we must include 


. not only the traffic which actually moves but also that which 


I call “constructive freight,’ which is just as expensive as 
the other and is of largér volume. 


Concluding, he said that reductions in rates should 
spell higher prices to producers or lower costs to con- 
sumers or both. These two gains increase the net 
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wealth of the State and make the industries pay. He 
said that the prosperity of the Montana lumber dealers 
depends primarily on the prosperity of the farmers 
and to raise the amount of net money that they make 
is of prime interest, meaning as it does more business 
for the retailer. 

W. R. McKenna, of Lewistown, in his address on 
‘<Salesmanship,’’ declared that the lumber retailer 
must ,set himself up as the lumber authority in his 
town. Too many dealers depend on friendly contractors 
to bring news of building, he said, instead of going 
after the business in an aggressive, heady way. Com- 
petitive lumbermen sell exactly the same kind of 
goods; a two-by-four in one yard is the same article 
as in another. It is up to the-dealer to mix with his 
fellow townsmen and show them that he can be of 
most service to them when they plan a building. The 
dealer must know how to take a bill of lumber from 
a set of plans and help the contractor in that way, 
the same as a plumber or heating man presents the 
carpenter with the cost of his part of a building. 
Then, he went on, the dealer must be able to figure for 
a farmer how much lumber it will require to build a 
ten-horse stable, or how big a garage is needed for 
a certain make of car. As a result of such service, 
Mr. McKenna declared, the lumber retailer will be- 
come known as the lumber authority of his community 
and the dealer who can make himself of the most serv- 
ice is the man who will get the business. 

‘‘The manufacturer is the man who gives you fel- 
lows $1.20 worth of lumber for $1,’’ declared Charles 
March, of Kalispell, speaking for the millmen. He 
quickly departed from the facetious, however, and urged 
the lumbermen to be lumbermen at heart and not to 
attempt competition with hardware merchants and 
dealers in a dozen other sidelines... He declared that 
the manufacturers and the retailers must work to- 
gether in building up the business. The retailer’s part 
will be to carry a complete stock of lumber and to be 
known as a lumber dealer and not confused as a 
tradesman in a dozen lines that have more or less 
connection with building. 


Credits and Terms of Sale 


‘Credits and Terms of Sale’’ was the subject of an 
interesting address by Guy W. Bulmer of Great Falls, 
who said: 

Credits and terms of sale seem to me to be two of the 
big problems the retail lumberman has to solve. The 
weak spot in the operation of the average retail lumber 
business is found in the way we promiscuously extend 
credit to Tom, Dick and Harry without definitely know- 
ing whether they are really safe gentlemen to extend 
this credit to. And we send wagon after wagon load of 
what we believe to be the finest lumber that ever hap- 
pened and which cost lots of real money to Tom, Dick and 
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Harry, their uncles and their aunts, their sisters and 
brothers, without saying a word about when, how or 
where it is to be paid for. 


I'll bet a dollar to a doughnut there is hardly a lumber- 


man here that has not noticed with horror that the ac- 
counts decorating his ledger today amount to more in 
dollars and cents than his total sales from inventory to 
July 31. That’s pretty nearly a fact, is it not? And 


right after this convention we will all hurry home to 


get our share of the fine business that’s coming up, but 
will find that we haven’t as much time to devote to it 
as we would like to have because we must get out and 


hustle for our share of the crop money before it is all 


gone. And even after hustling like candidates for office 


from September. to February, and smoking out every- 
thing that looked like a loose dollar, we find that 40 


percent of our previous year’s sales are still on the books, 
and we figure we have fought a good fight, but have 


been whipped to a frazzle once more. So in admiration 
we take off our hats to the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker because they had been wise enough to 
find out if good old Uncle Tom had the wherewithal to 
pay—and if he hadn’t promptly told him that there’d 
be nothing doing in the way of credit unless he put up 
security. So the county clerk was as busy as a nailer 
recording securities in favor of those wise guys, and the 
lumberman had the pleasure of watching them carry off 
not only the cream, but the smear case as well, and 
the lumberman humbly sneaked off with the whey. 

Now, gentlemen, I’m not going to take up your time 
talking about how much this gray-whiskered, bald- 
headed custom in the lumber business costs us, but, be- 
lieve me, the accounts we wipe off the slate, the cost 
of collection, the legal fuss, the tieing up of capital that 
we need so badly in our business, the weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, the stenographers we employ, the 
stamps and stationery we waste, the salaries of collectors 
and special help, the oceans of gasoline we burn in our 
little old Ford cars amount to a pretty penny at the 
end of the year and gather unto their vampire bosoms 
a chunk of the gross profits of our business that would 
prove astounding if we could ever put it in terms of 
actual dollars and cents. : 

Here’s another way it works out. A business that nets 
you $1,500 at the end of the year returns 15 percent net on 
an investment of $10,000, which on analysis, shows 
that $6,000 is in stock and plant and $4,000 in accounts; so 
you smile a smile like a slice out of a watermelon and 
next year you get $1,500 out of that same little old 
business again. But behold when you figure up your 
profit on your investment you find that you have only 
made 8 percent out of the same business and the whole 
thing comes out in the wash when you find that whereas 
you still have $6,000 in plant and stock, your outstanding 
accounts have jumped up to $12,000 or a total invest- 
ment of $18,000. Your smile fades away into a scowl 
when you realize that your business is no longer a 
profitable one and you wonder if you’re not getting old 
and consider selling the darned old business, lock, stock 
and barrel and putting your money out at 8 percent on 
gilt edged security. And/I’ll bet you’d do it mighty quick, 
too, if it wasn’t for the fact that half of your operating 
capital was borrowed. But that’s another story, too, if 
you tumble to the fact that your borrowed capital costs 
you 9 percent and the best you were able to make it 
earn was 8 percent, or a net loss of 1 percent in the 
shuffle. 

I want to say this—and I want to say it as loudly as 
I can—and I believe every man here will chime in “‘Ab- 
so-lute-ly!’”’ when I say that it’s time the retail lumber 
dealers of Montana adopted first, some kind of a system 
for the intelligent extension of credits and, second, cer- 
tain definite terms: upon which our merchandise shall be 
sold and sold on those terms only. 


Credit Rating Reports Formulated 


A year ago the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Company 
formulated what we call a credit rating report. One 
side of this report blank bears the form of a very com- 
plete property statement; the other side is a blank form 
wherein the name and address of the person reported 
upon is inserted, as well as general information bear- 
ing upon his credit standing. Below is a blank space 
on one side of which are listed all instruments and judg- 
ments recorded against him, and on the other side are 
listed all releases. This information is secured from 
bulletins published by the abstractors in business at the 
various county seats, and the service costs $15 a year in 
advance or $24 a year on time. Even the abstractor, 
you see, knows the value of cash on the counter. 

We don’t wait for trouble to happen, but as soon as 
a new man comes into a community we put-his name 
down on one of these reports, as well as all the infor- 
mation we can get, and then watch the bulletins. He 
may be doing business with the lumber company down 
the street and we don’t know much about him except 
in a general way; but when finally he comes in to buy 
a granary bill on credit and we turn to our book for a 
look and find his homestead mortgaged for $1,200, in- 
cluding an interest mortgage for $120 and a chattel mort- 
gage on everything he has under the sun, including his 
two old nags, Tom and Jerry, hitched to the wagon 
with which he hopes to haul out our lumber, we can 
turn him down without batting an eye. We don’t even 
go to the trouble of having him sign the property state- 
ment unless we're curious to know if Ananias is really 
a back number when it comes to fancy fabrication. Our 
general report tells the story and we rarely use the 
property statement anyway except when we're in doubt. 
So much for the information required for the intelligent 
distribution of lumber on a credit basis. 

A year ago we were struck with the brilliant idea that 
we'd establish definite terms of sale and stick to them 
till Butte froze over. All bills were to be figured in 
our “Estimate Book.” If the estimate was sold and 
cash paid on the nail our proposition was to allow 5 
percent discount from our retail price. If the customer 
bought on credit we proposed that he immediately sign a 
note, rate of interest 10 percent—no interest to be 
charged for the first sixty days if paid when due. We 
figured to file a lien or demand other security for all notes 
where there was the least doubt about the customer’s 
ability to pay. Do you think we could put it over? Not 
on your life. If we had adhered to our policy the tumble 
weeds would now be growing a mighty forest in the 
alleys of the lumber yards. So instead of putting into 
effect a plan that we felt sure would minimize our 
troubles we went back to the old way of getting the 
purchaser to sign a contract properly, setting forth the 
terms of sale and taking notes for credit sales where 
we could get away with it—and instead of having what 
we hoped to have today—90 percent of our accounts in 
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the form of notes all bearing interest—we have a scant 
50 percent and no hope for the future. 

Your book accounts are smashing, telling blows on the 
solar plexus of your business. How long will the busi- 
ness stand it? Your customers are complaining, too, 
of high prices, yet your profit is only a very common 
every-day profit indeed. The burden of accounts your 
business is carrying is almost entirely responsible for 
this condition. 

One man or one firm can not remedy the situation— 
can not establish definite terms of sale—but if the .lum- 
ber dealers of this state would put in effect some rational 
plan for extending credit I feel that it would be a huge 
suecess. As I see it, it is a cinch that something of 
this kind must be done, because if you continue to load 
down your business with the handicap of the careless, 
inefficient methods of yesterday and enter in the race 
with the keener competition of today something is going 
to happen, sure’s you’re born. 

Let us figure out some system for the intelligent dis- 
tribution of credits. Allow the cash customer the dis- 
count he’s entitled to; get a note from the customer 
at the time of sale with proper security where neces- 
sary; then let us put the plan into permanent and abso- 
lute effect, and I'll promise you that you'll grow fatter 
and sleep easier in the days to come and you'll find 
fewer gray hairs in your head and more profits in the 
bank when you size up your business at the end of the 
year. 

Mr. Bulmer’s paper suffered by the approach of the 
closing hour. It appealed to the convention, however, 
and a short discussion, which resulted in the decision 
to have a committee follow out his suggestion, was 
held after he had finished. 


Harry L. Call, of Great Falls, Mont., in addressing the 
meeting on the insurance question emphasized the need 
of concerted action to secure a reduction in rates in the 
Montana district. Montana is operated under the San 
Francisco Board of Underwriters, and the insurance rates 
on retail yards have not been materially changed since 
the time that they were first issued. North Dakota in- 
surance rates are governed from Minneapolis and are 
very much lower than those applying in Montana. Mr. 
Call said that naturally Montana retail lumbermen wish 
to buy their insurance from home dedlers in furthering 
the buying at home campaign but he asked, ‘‘Why 
should a lumber dealer in Montana pay two or three times 
as much in the way of premiums for the same protection 
as a dealer in North Dakota, where the risk and hazard 
are exactly the same?’’ As a concrete instance he cited 
a company with a yard in North Dakota, carrying $12,000 
insurance at a rate of 50 cents, while across the State 
line in Montana the’ company has another yard with 
the location of risks, exposures ete., practically the same 
carrying $12,000 insurance, part of the rate being $1.35 
and the remainder $2.75. 

He pointed out that this condition is causing many of 
the large line yard concerns to place their insurance with 
Minneapolis agents though the companies would prefer 
to patronize home agents. In order to get the matter 
before the-convention Mr. Call moved that a committee 
of three should be appointed to take up the matter of 
fire insurance and with authority to arrange for insur- 
ance to all members desiring it, at rates in proportion 
to those charged in other States. 


Delivers an Address on Profits 


J. E. Lane, of Lewiston, first president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered an address on ‘‘ Profits’’ that contained 
much valuable information for the retailers. He said 
that profits were necessary to enable the community to 
grow and that one of the best ways to secure an increase 
in income is for the local dealer to put his shoulder to 
the wheel and help boost the growth of his community, 
help to attract new industries, assist in the development 
of better farming methods and help the local chambers 
of commerce. He said further that honesty, the study 
of national and local needs and conditions, a close study 
of expense are all essential in the making of profits. 
He urged that the dealers become acquainted with their 
competitors. From his own personal experience he said 
that a respect for competitors is most essential to success. 

He remarked upon the necessity of remaining wide 
awake, of being courteous to the trade, of keeping the 
stock in tidy shape, of having a clean and attractive 
office, of transacting business promptly and seeking to 
suggest needs to customers. In concluding he said: ‘‘It 
pays to study your business, your trade, yourself, and 
when you master this knowledge then you arrive at the 
goal—profits.’’ 

Mr. Lane recently returned from a visit to Japan, and 
in speaking of profits in that country said that so far as 
the lumber business is concerned the margin of profit 
is very small, as is also the cost of doing business. 
He said that very little lumber is used and that sales 
are almost always made in small quantities. 





ASSOCIATIONS HOLD MANY IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


Hemlock Association Adds to Inspection Staff—Log Situation Considered—Adopt Copyrighted Slogan to Advertise Birch 
—To Engage Actively in Trade Promotion Work 


INSPECTION FORCE AUGMENTED 


OsHKosH, Wis., Aug. 15.—The inspection force of the 
bureau of grades, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been increased this week by 
the addition of Frank Staadt, who has been identified 
with the lumber interests of northern Wisconsin in vari- 
ous capacities during the last twenty-six years. He has 
already started on his work, having devoted a few days 
to general instruction under Chief Inspector McDonald 
and in becoming acquainted with office routine. ; 

Mr. Staadt made his first official trip this week, going 
first to Green Bay to call on President Phillips and 
then going to Oconto, Laona and Menomonie in Wis- 
consin and to Hermansville, Wells, Houghton, Ontonagon 
and Calderwood in Michigan. Inspection visits covering 
all the mills of the Northern Hemlock Association have 
been completed and with the addition of Mr. Staadt, 
Secretary O. T. Swan announces that the association will 
be enabled not only to arrange for more frequent service 
but to have visits hereafter made regularly on routes and 
according to schedule. 

The improved record-keeping system in the secretary’s 
office will show the daily location of each inspector on 
his route and the character and extent of service. If 
upon inquiry by telephone the inspector is informed that 
his services are not desired on his present trip, that will 
be given the same weight as a visit, and accordingly 
will so go on the records. Chief Inspector McDonald 
will be able to devote his time between the work of the 
association and the Hemlock Promotion Bureau. He 
will be active in visiting retail lumber dealers in the 
hemlock market territory with a view of codperating in 
various ways to arouse greater interest in hemlock and 
to promote the extension of hemlock trade. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD MEN VISIT COUNTRY 
DESPITE RAIN 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 16.—Last week’s meeting of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club was to have been held 
outdoors, but was not, on account of the fact that it 
rained. However, this did not prevent the }umbermen 
from carrying out plans for holding a meeting in the 
country. An automobile trip was made to Jauer’s, a 
resort on the Taylorsville road six or eight miles from 
the city, as per schedule, where a chicken dinner was en- 
joyed by the hardwood men. Although the weather has 
now become cool enough to justify. resuming the meet- 
ings at the Seelbach Hotel, which is the permanent head- 
quarters of the organization, it is expected that the ses- 
sions in the country will be resumed shortly. Owing to 
the absence of H. E. Kline, president of the club, the 
meeting was presided over by Edward L. Davis, president 
of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 





LOGGERS DISCUSS FALL MARKET PROSPECTS 


EvERETT, WASH., Aug. 12.—Loggers of this section 
held a meeting in Everett August 5 to discuss the log 
market and the prospects for fall business. At the meet- 
ing it was disclosed that most of the camps had resumed 
operation upon a reduced scale in order to take care of 
logging contracts that required fulfillment. The de- 
mand for logs has increased, as most of the mills are 
running six days a week and the surplus of logs en 
hand August 1 has been materially reduced. When the 
July shutdown came it was thought that the camps 
‘would remain idle until after the middle of this month 
at least. Joseph Irving, of the Sultan Railway & Tim- 
ber Company, says the outlook is bright and he expects 
that within a short time camps will be operating to full 








capacity. Prices of logs now are $6, $9 and $12, a reduc- 
tion of $1 on all grades over the prices obtained in July. 
It is expected that prices will not remain at this level 
more than sixty days. Labor is reported scarce in the 
camps. 

The Fred K. Baker Lumber Company will begin opera- 
tions as soon as the additions to its plant are completed. 
The shingle mills now operating under the open shop 
plan are running without interference. The lumber- 
men’s employment bureau states that the shingle mills 
have full crews and that there are plenty of men on the 
waiting list. 





MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES OF THE HEMLOCK 
ASSOCIATION 

OsHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 14.—There is to be no set pro- 
gram of reports or addresses at the meeting of sales 
managers of the Northern Hemlock Association at Park 
Falls and Glenwood Lodge, Saturday and Sunday, August 
26 and 27. Statistics on cut and shipments and stock 
on hand from which various conclusions will be drawn and 
on which informal discussions -will be based, will be 
presented. Sunday will be devoted to recreation at 
Glenwood Lodge. 





The words ‘‘ Beautiful Birch’’ have been adopted as 
the slogan of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 







Beautiful 


birch 


facturers’ Association Promotion Bureau for the adver- 
tising of birch and an eye-eatch design with the words 
set in a heavily-lined bordered ellipse has been copy- 
righted by the association. 





Preliminary plans are being made by Secretary Swan 
for a school of salesmanship for the benefit of the sales 
managers and salesmen of the association. The time 
and place as well as the topics are to be announced later. 
Several of the sales managers are working assiduously 
on the presentation of ideas to increase the efficiency of 
lumber salesmen. 





Secretary O. T. Swan is back at his desk after a 
strenuous two weeks’ vacation spent in Atlantic, Iowa, 
where golf was the chief pastime. Mr. Swan’s partner 
was his father, an attorney seventy years of age, and 
Mr. Swan admits with pride that at golf, walking and 
other out-of-door diversions his father defeated him 
decidedly. Mrs. O. T. Swan is spending a large part 
of the summer on her fruit ranch in the Grand Valley 
of Colorado. 





Panoramic photographs of mills and lumber yards 
owned and operated by members of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association have been 
prepared and are being assembled into a complete exhibit 
by Secretary O. T. Swan. The average size of the photo- 
graphs are three feet in length and a foot wide and em- 
brace all mill property in the various cities where the 





association members are operating. It is proposed by the 
exhibit to show the importance of the lumber industry 
in the amount of money invested, the number of men em- 
ployed, the founding and maintenance of villages and 
cities and the value of natural resources. One striking 
feature of these portions of the exhibit assembled thus 
far is the appearance on each photograph away in the 
background or well in the foreground of tall spires of 
churches and the belfry of churches. Thus religion and 
education keep well abreast of industry. 





EMPLOYEES ENJOY YEARLY OUTING 


Fircupure, Mass., Aug. 14.—The employees of the 
saw and file shops of the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany held their annual outing at Lake Dennison, August 
5. All sorts of athletic games and a baseball game en- 
livened the day. Among the athletic contests that at- 
tracted the most attention was the woodsawing contest, 
in which employees of the company demonstrated their 
ability to pull a saw through a log in short order. It 
might be of interest to lumbermen to note that the 
Simonds company feel that this yearly picnic (the cost 
of the outing is borne almost entirely by the company) in 
which the officials of the company mingle and compete 
with the men of the shops is a very effective manner in 
which to secure the loyalty that is such a necessary ad- 
junct to a successful manufacturing firm. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO HOLD PICNIC 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 16.—The eighth annual 
picnic and beef steak dinner of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held August 19. Cars will 
leave the Interurban Depot at 8:45 a. m. sharp for the 
picnic ground. The event is in charge of a committee 
composed of Chairman Arthur Wolf, Glenn Fitzgibbon, 
William Boland and Arthur Manning and all visitors 
will find the event very enjoyable under the direction of 
this well known ‘‘bunch.’’ A ball game, other athletic 
games, dancing, swimming in the lake, yachting and the 
special beef steak dinner will be features of the occa- 
sion, according to the novel invitation printed on large 
blue sheets of cardboard that have been sent out by the 
committee. 


BRILLIANT CEREMONY MARKS MAIDEN PLUNGE 


PuippssBurG, ME., Aug. 15.—James M. W. Hall, head 
of the Hall Lumber Company, 141 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass., and his daughter, Miss Helen W. Hall, were the 
guests of honor here today at one of the most brilliant 
launching ceremonies ever held at the wooden shipyards 
of F. 8. Bowker & Son. ~ The: handsome three-masted 
schooner James M. W. Hall, named in honor of the prom- 
inent Boston lumber merchant, slipped from the ways 
just as the bells were tolling the hour of noon and glided 
gracefully to its maiden plunge into the ocean, over 
which it is expected it will bear many lumber and other 
profitable cargoes for many a year. ; 

As the workmen knocked out the last block Miss Helen 
W. Hall swung a beribboned bottle of champagne against 
the bow and christened the schooner in honor of her dis- 
tinguished father. Mr. Hall and his daughter were 
members of a large party of prominent Bostonians who 
left the Hub city yesterday to come down for the launch- 
ing. Following the ceremony a luncheon was served and 
the guests were tendered a very enjoyable entertainment 
by the officials of the shipbuilding company. 

The youngest member of the rapidly growing fleet of 
wooden schooners here in the East-measures 157.7 feet 
over all, 34.6 feet beam and 14.2 feet deep. The schooner 
has a gross tonnage of 572 and its carrying capacity 
is registered at 900 tons. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS CONVENE AT BEND 


Extraordinary Reception Accorded Visitors by the Emblem Club—Business Meeting Results in Renewing Appropriation for 
National Association’s Work—California Organization Represented 


You have no true conception 

How royal a reception 

The town of Bend will tender one 

Who merits her esteem ; 

Her friends are tried and treasured, 

Her gratitude unmeasured, 

As flowing and as copious 

As water in her stream. 

She gives one such a welcome 

From Heaven or Hell come, 

No other hospitality 

Seems warmer than ice cream. 
—Songs and Nonsense Rhymes of the Emblem Club. 


Benp, Ore., Aug. 10.—Fortunately the worthy Taboo 
of the Emblem Club provided the verse given above in 
the club booklet of songs and nonsense rhymes to help 
express the feeling of the half a hundred lumbermen 
of California and the Inland Empire who have been 
spending yesterday and today in Bend. 

The superlatives that have been used before must be 
thrown into the discard; words fail. There was never 
anything like it in the history of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which held its midsummer 
meeting at Bend yesterday afternoon and devoted two 
days to seeing two of the country’s finest lumber manu- 
facturing plants, being entertained, lunched, dined, ban- 
queted, and last, but not least, sung to by the Emblem 
Club. And that is why every one of these half a hun- 
dred lumbermen from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and California say: 


There are flies on the steak; 
There are flies in the cake; 

To the flies there is no end; 
There are flies in the tea; 
There are flies on me; 

But there are no flies on Bend! 


A special Pullman car’ from Spokane brought the 
larger part of the members of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and another special Pullman car 
from Portland helped out the number, all coming in 
yesterday morning and being met at the train by the 
hospitable lumbermen of Bend. ; 

Yesterday forenoon was devoted to viewing the splen- 
did plants of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company and 
the Shevlin-Hixon Company here, the honors being looked 
after for the Brooks-Scanlon Company by J. P. Keyes, 
general manager, and Harry K. Brooks, sales manager, 
while Thomas A. McCann, general manager of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Company, and J. F. Hennessy, his assistant, 
were constantly on the job when just before lunch 
their company’s plant was inspected. The lunch in the 
town boarding camp of the Shevlin-Hixon Company 
should be characterized as a masterpiece, for there were 
chicken country style, loganberry shortcake and other 
things just as good. ¢ 

This morning automobiles were provided and_ the 
visitors inspected the logging work of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Company, and the operations were explained by 8. 
A. Blakeley, the logging superintendent, who has been 
with the Brooks-Scanlon people in Minnesota, Louis- 
iana and. Oregon for the last twenty years. Big wheels 
are used for bringing the logs into the railroad, where 
the log loader puts them on the car. Two Clyde 
loaders are used in the operations and are giving excel- 
lent service. A visit was also made to the logging 
camp, cook house and to the comfortable bunkhouses. 
The trip out was made through level country, over 
which an automobile could run.almost anywhere. 

In the afternoon a journey was made to the logging 
operations of the Shevlin-Hixon Company southwest of 
Bend, where the logs were being brought in to the roll- 
ways by a Clyde four-line ground skidder and loaded 
with a McGiffert loader. At another camp was 
illustrated the operations of a Lidgerwood skyline ma- 
chine. The logging is under the supervision of Ernest 
Nichols. Returning to Bend the visitors arrived just 
in time for the function that capped the climax of two 
days of royal entertainment. 


THE BANQUET 


It was given by the Emblem Club of Bend. There 
may be other cities somewhere in the world that have 
organizations similar to the Emblem Club, but it is 
doubtful. This organization does the boosting for Bend, 
and some boosting it is, too. The originator, founder 
and guiding spirit of the Emblem Club is one W. B. 
Cheney, who lives part of the time in Seattle, where he 
may have absorbed some of the inspiration. He is 
heavily interested in Bend real estate and various other 
things and is the Taboo of the Emblem Club, which is 
the only officer it has. 

The rustic one-story log building of the Emblem Club, 
with its wide porch and beautiful velvety lawn, extend- 
ing down to the banks of the Deschutes River, which 
it overlooks, is a most comfortable place to while away 
a little spare time while at Bend. Its cuisine is equal to 
any city elub and its big ball room is the ideal place 
for dances, business meetings, etc. It was in this that 
the banquet was held. The visiting lumbermen were 
seated, some at one long table at one end of the rec- 
tangular room and the others at small tables in front, 
while the: other end of the room was devoted to the 
members of the Emblem Club, sitting three rows deep, 
each row in front of a table, in sort of V shape, with 
the opening toward the visitors. In the center of this 
Taboo Cheney, with his back to the guests and baton in 











hand, lead the singing, and there was some singing. 
From the moment the visitors entered they were enter- 
tained with one song after another. In this bunch of 
over sixty songsters were the staid business men of 
Bend, managers of the lumber companies, bankers, mer- 
chants, lawyers and doctors, all mobilized for the occa- 
sion by the energetic Taboo to carry out the singing 
stunt that is original with the Emblem Club of Bend. 
Before partaking of the repast came the anteprandial: 
Bending, bending over the nig we stoop; 
Fear, and fists, and pessimists, they all are in the soup, 
Bending, bending over the bill-of fare; 
You have to bend if you intend to find a dinner there. 
and then: 
GRACE 
Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing! 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 
And through it all was the refrain that was hummed 
by the big chorus: 
Oh-h, lumbermen, lumbermen, 
Why in such number, men? 
Do all the lumbermen 
Come and incumber men 
With all the lumbermen 
When we would slumber, men? 
Bedbugs and lumbermen cumber men so! 


Oceasionally they would break out in this chant: 
They say that the lumbermen ain’t got no style; 


They’ve style all the while, 
They’ve style all the while. 


Then there would be a reference to the ‘‘Hoo-Hoo 
Tom Cat Has Just Come to Town.’’ At every plate was 





J. P. KEYES, BEND, ORE. ; 
General Manager Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
Acted as a Host 


Who 


a copy of ‘‘Songs and Nonsense Rhymes of the Emblem 
Club,’’ consisting of seventy pages of songs, and every 
one of them was sung during the two hours devoted 
to the banquet. 

After the banquet E. M. Lara, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Bend, acting as toastmaster, spoke 
briefly of the town of Bend being founded a dozen years 
ago by A. N. Drake, after which the town slept for some 
years until the railroad was built into Bend, when it 
awoke for a brief spell and again slumbered until the 
Shevlin-Hixon Company and the Brooks-Scanlon Com- 
pany began the construction of their mills a year or so 
ago; and for this reason lumbermen were especially wel- 
come to Bend. He introduced ‘‘his boss,’’ C. 8. Hudson, 
president of the same bank, who had been initiated into 
Hoo-Hoo the evening before and said he felt that he 
was now a full-fledged lumberman. 

‘¢When every whistle blows in Bend now,’?’ he said, 
‘‘it means dinner for every one. Only a few years ago, 
when we were ninety miles from a railroad and much 
farther from a sawmill, we swapped dollars so much that 
we knew every one of them by sight. We are proud of 
our mills and the men who are behind them and who 
run them. We hope to show them that we appreciate 
them and what they are doing for the city of Bend, and 
I assure them that we will ever protect their interests 
as if they were our own.’’ 

B. H. Hornby, president of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association when called upon for-a few re- 
marks, said he wondered if the words in large letters on 
the wall, ‘‘sing,’’ ‘‘sing,’’ were significant of anything 
at all that might happen to lumbermen. At his request 


“the visitors arose and gave three cheers for the hospi- 


tality of Bend. A. W. Laird made one of his usual 
appropriate addresses, complimenting very strongly the 
cooperative spirit shown by the Emblem Club. Among 
other things he said: ‘‘You have here two of the finest 
lumber plants in the country. It means much to you, for 


you can figure in round numbers that $10 a thousand feet 
for every thousand feet of lumber made here will be 
spent with you for labor, supplies and other things. We 
came here because we wanted to see the fine new mills 
and meet these lumbermen who have come here from up 
north in our country and California.’’ Mr. Laird said 
he believed the codperative spirit shown by the people 
of Bend was an indication of what the California and 
Inland Empire lumbermen could accomplish by work- 
ing together. He hoped this would not be the last 
gathering held at Bend, for so much had been learned 
and so much had been accomplished. 

TOASTMASTER: ‘‘ ‘It seems as if Hell were empty and 
all its torments here,’ said Shakespeare, and he must 
have had in mind the Emblem Club and its Razoo Band. 
He then introduced T. J. Humbird as coming from Spo- 
kane, a city which Bend hoped to equal some day.’’ 

T. J. Humsirp: ‘‘ Portland is the biggest, but Bend 
is the best town in Oregon. Size doesn’t count; it’s 
ginger. I thought the biggest asset of Bend was the 
mills before I came here, but now I know it is the Em- 
blem Club. The man who organized it is deserving of 
credit.’ 

H. L. Soare, of Hope, Ida., spoke briefly, after which 
the club sang: 

Here the waiter comes 
With a finger bowl for me. 
First I wet my thumbs, 
Laughing merrily ; 
Then I wash my hand; 
Oh, how clean I feel! 
What fun it is to dry it and 
To eat the lemon peel! 


Harold D. Mortenson, president of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was 
introduced as belonging to Oregon, for he lives in Kla- 
math Falls, but he spoke for California as well, because 
he is at the head of the lumbermen’s organization of that 
State. Mr. Mortenson spoke of the decorations of the 
hall, the colors of the Emblem Club as being the Cal- 
ifornia colors, blue and gold. He declared the meeting 
had been a grand inspiration and wished more of the 
California lumbermen had been present; and he believed 
that more would attend if ever another meeting was 
held at Bend, 

The dean of the lumber industry of eastern Oregon, 
George Stoddard, of La, Grande, brought up the rear. 
He said that after partaking of the good cheer of the 
evening he had resolved to forgive every lumberman and 
very one else who had ever done him a wrong. He 
spoke of the higher standards that have developed in 
the lumber industry in recent years, as evidenced by the 
splendid meetings that have been held and the enjoyable 
banquets, and he predicted that eventually even the bed- 
bugs would go from the logging camps, for lumbermen 
are working for efficiency in business and the elevation 
of mankind. 

W. D. Cheney, the Taboo of the club, was introduced 
as the instigator and leader of the gang that caused 
the uproar at the other end of the room. The toast- 
master said that Mr. Cheney composed most of the songs 
that were sung, and if quantity counted he would no 
doubt be elevated to the galaxy to which Beethoven and 
Wagner belonged. 

Mr. Cheney’s remarks began: ‘‘Lumbermen, Hoo-Hoo 
and gentlemen: We address our guests first and our- 
selves last, as you observe.’? He stated that he was 
once a lumberman, but when very young, as he joined 
the church when 22 years of age. He said he was not 
related to G. W. Cheney, the manager of the box de- 
partment of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, because his 
(W. D. Cheney’s) branch of the family had never been 
questioned. He was glad they had not been. Said he in 
conclusion : 

We are all weary travelers along life’s way ; 
If any man can play the pipe in God’s name, let him play. 


Three cheers were given by the visltors for the Em. 
blem Club, the lumbermen and good citizens of Bend, 
who had so royally entertained them, after which the 
Pullmans were boarded for the return trip, the train 
having been held two hours over its regular time to 
permit the visiting lumbermen to enjoy the banquet. 
The warblers of the Emblem Club followed the guests 
to the train, and as it pulled out their songs could be 
heard in the distance. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday, the first day, by B. H. Hornby, of Dover, 
Ida.,. president of the association. The meeting was 
held in the spacious ballroom of the Emblem Club, the 
decorations of which were unique, the walls being cov- 
ered with blue and the ceiling with yellow cloth, blue 
and gold being the colors of the club. On the walls 
appeared the emblem ‘‘Bend,’’ with blue background, 
and also in large letters the word ‘‘sing’’ appeared 
twice, which the visiting lumbermen found out later 
had reference to the principal occupation of the mem- 
bers of the Emblem Club. 

A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, secretary of the associa- 
tion, after calling the roll of members, reported on the 
work of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association might de- 
eide on its policy for the coming year regarding it. 
Mr. Cooper represented his association at the time of 
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the National association meeting in Chicago in June. 
He said that his association had voted to assess its 
members one cent a thousand for the trade extension 
fund of the National association and four members 
had pledged themselves to contribute $1,000 annually 
to the trade extension fund for the next five years, and 
the association voted last year to assume this obliga- 
tion for the year following. The question to be decided 
was whether the association would continue to assess 
its members to relieve the obligations of these mem- 
bers who had signed for the fund. Mr. Cooper con- 
tinued: 

I assume that before deciding on what to do our members 
would like to know something about the way the money 
is being spent. It must be truthfully said that some of it 
has undoubtedly been spent in efforts to secure more money 
by carrying on a campaign among lumber manufacturers to 
educate. them as to the necessity for a bigger fund, if the 
work of the National is to be carried on effectively. Some 
money has been spent in preparing publications and other 
literature for the buying public, some money in exhibiting 
and a small amount in direct advertising through the Satur- 
day Evening Post ete. An expert has been employed to aid 
in fighting anti-shingle and other anti-wood ordinances in 
communities where such things threaten. 

Criticisms have been made of the trade extension work 
that too much of the money was being spent in overhead as 
it might be called; that is, in salaries. Also tnat too much 
of the effort of the bureau was set forth in the direction of 
the lumber manvfacturer rather than by the buying public, 
I think it would be futile to discuss either of these proposi- 
tions here, as I do not believe any of us have sufticiently 
detailed information to pass upon this matter intelligently 
and after all it does not stand to reason that an undertak- 
ing as new and as big as the trade extension work could be 
undertaken without some mistakes being made. What does 
seem to me of importance is to decide whether under the 
general plan of a national campaign we are going to derive 
any benefit. One thing particularly impresses me after my 
trip to the National meeting, ard that is this: That no matter 
how good the trade extension work is, no matter how much 
money we spend or how efficiently it is handled, only a very 
small portion of the benefit is going to accrue to us unless 
we ourselves do something to boost our own woods. In 
other words, woods like cypress, southern yellow pine ete., 
for which advertising campaigns are being carried on, are 
bound to absorb the bulk of the benefits derived from the 
trade extension work. 

The trade extension bureau is endeavoring to increase the 
use of wood generally. It does not boost any particular 
wood, but is engaged in broadening the use of wood as wood. 
Let us suppose taat it is successful, that it increases the 
use of wood 5 percent we will say; in other words it has 
created a demand for so much more wood, but before the 
wood is actually used the question has got to be settled, 
What wood? Here is where the wood that is boosting itseif 
steps in and says, Why, cypress, of course, or yellow pine, 
as the case may be, and naturally one or the other of these 
woods gets the business. To put it briefly the trade exten 
sion work, it seems to me, is in this respect a good deal like 
the Lord; it helps those who help themselves. 

There is also another thing that imprésses me about the 
trade extension work and that is it is more or less a waste 
of money unless the fund is sufficiently large to really accom- 
plish something. This is true of any advertising effort. 
You may spend $50,000 and get practically no results, where 
as $75,000 or $100,000 would have brought success. it 
seems to me that this has realiy been a fault, though an 
unavoidable one, probably, of the trade extension bureau of 
the National. It is like a man who builds a well equipped 
plant and then who stands still for lack of working capital, 
and who really never operates his plant. 

I believe that the National should have more money and 
at the meeting in Chicago I advocated that a general rate 
of assessment should be fixed and levied against each asso- 
ciation in proportion to its production. But other lumber 
manufacturing districts feel differently about this and I 
doubt whether it will ever be done, although I think the 
fund will be considerably increased this year through other 
means. 

Association Appropriation Extended 

After some discussion as to details the association 
appropriation was extended for another year by a 
unanimous vote and an assessment to meet it was 
approved. T. J. Humbird, of Sandpoint, Ida., was 
ot the opinion that the lumber people are not adver- 
tising lumber itself as they should compared to what 
the steel and other substitute people are doing. He 
strongly approved of the National’s trade extension 
work. 

A letter was read from E. E. Pratt, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, regarding 
lumbermen getting busy and investigating the pros- 
pects of increasing the exports of lumber at the close 
of the war and suggesting a conference of lumbermen 
to consider the matter. President Hornby thought the 
association should be represented at such a conference. 
Mr. Humbird called attention to what British Columbia 
has been doing in having Forester McMillan visit the 
Antipodes, the Orient and Europe for the purpose of 
looking up new markets for lumber. He has just re- 
turned from an extended trip and is preparing to leave 
on another one. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, told of Mr. Me- 
Millan’s trips and about how he had already brought 
considerable business to the Province of British Co- 
lumbia from his efforts abroad and that much more 
would come at the close of the war. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to have the association repre- 
sented by a delegate at the coming conference of lum- 
bermen of the country that will be called by Dr. Pratt’s 
bureau. 

Tells of Reclassification Hearing 


Secretary Cooper told of the reclassification hearing 
in Chicago, which he attended, at which the associa- 
tion was also represented by its traffic manager and 
by George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., and Henry G. 
Klopp, of Spokane, Wash. Said Mr. Cooper. 

While it is too early to make anything but a guess as to 
the outcome of this hearing, it would seem from the show- 
ing that was made that there is little likelihood of any 
change in the classification of lumber itself. What the com- 
mission will do as regards the classifying of products manu- 


factured from lumber, it is very difficult to say. My own im- 
pression is that nothing very radical will be done; that the 
commission will probably request the carriers to eliminate 
some of the discrepancies now existing between different dis- 
tricts and may even request the carriers to make a uniform 
lumber list applying all over the United States, as far as 
possible. How extensive it, will make this lumber list, or 
whether it will even pass definitely on this feature, no one 
can say. That it will fix some line of demarcation between 


. lumber and its products seems reasonably sure. 


Of course what the West was chiefly interested in outside 
of lumber was the question of sash and doors, and it is pre- 
cisely on this phase of the case that it is very foolish to 
hazard a guess. Taken as a whole and looking at the case 
from a broad standpoint I believe it will accomplish a great 
deal of good in that it has enlightened the commission upon 
the transportation problems of the lumber industry. I be- 
lieve it was also pretty well brought out in the case that 
lumber is paying fuily its share if not more than its share 
of transportation charges. The case also presented a rather 
novel spectacle of the western shippers working in harmony 
with the western carriers, and I think to some extent that 
in this way a foundation was laid for a better understanding 
between the lumber shippers and the carriers. 

It seems appropriate here to state that we believe that 
every effort should be made by the association to further 
such an understanding. We are endeavoring through our 
traffic department to get in closer touch with the carriers 
that serve our territory and to work out with them as far 
as possible some of the features of our rate structure that 
need adjustment. By making the carriers feel that we are 
speaking for the industry we can in many ways accomplish 
more than any individual can do by itself, and all that we 
need in this connection is the support and codperation of our 
individual members. This we are glad to say we are getting 
more and more every day. 

While discussing the freight situation, Secretary 
Cooper called attention to some prospective changes in 
east-bound lumber freight rates which have not yet, 
however, been worked out. 

George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., said he realized 
when attending the reclassification hearing that a 
strong effort was being made by eastern factories to 
have lumber continue to be remanufactured at their 
factories, instead of at the place where the lumber is 
produced, compelling the consumer to pay the in- 
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creased costs necessitated on the long haul for waste 
material. He did not believe the commission would 
make such a change. 

Secretary Cooper discussed trade-marking lumber 
and stated that the cypress and southern pine manufac- 


turers are working out a trade-marking plan. The Me- 


Donough Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
has a very practical end trade-marking device that is 
sold to associations only on a royalty basis of a half 
a cent a thousand. Mr., Humbird thought it was right 
that the association should pay for a trade mark, as 
it would bring into the association concerns that wouid 
want to use the trade mark. At the suggestion of 
George Stoddard it was voted to adopt a trade mark, 
and the details were referred to a committee to report 
at the next meeting three months later. 


Trade Acceptances 


The subject of trade acceptances was brought up 
by J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane, Wash., who remarked 
that bankers are pretty generally favoring their use 
and some inquiries are being received from buyers, as 
to whether: sellers are willing to accept them. He 
also stated that some wholesalers were announcing to 
their customers that they would accept trade accept- 
ances and allow cash discount, which Mr. McGoldrick, 
thought a very dangerous proposition. Mr. Humbird 
thought if banks accepted them these banks would 
lessen the line of credit extended to millmen who did 
their banking with them, because of the liability of 
the millmen on the trade acceptances, which is two- 
signature paper. He doubted the advisability of en- 
couraging the use of trade acceptances. 

A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., who had years of 
banking experience in the middle West before going 
to Idaho to engage in the lumber business, stated that 
he approved of the use of trade acceptances, believing 
they would generally put business more nearly on a 
cash basis. The 2 percent cash discount allowed in 
lumber sales should not, however, be given where the 
acceptances are used in settlement. He believed that 
manufacturers should stand pat on this. Trade ac- 





ceptances are in no way a cash settlement. He be- 
lieved that trade acceptances are going to come into 
use. It is not a new thing, for Germany and other 
foreign countries have used it for years in successfully 
extending their foreign as well as domestic trade. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, of Winchester, Ida., did not think 
it would be easy to get customers to give trade ac- 
ceptances without making it an inducement, and this 
should not be done. No one who could would forego 
the cash discount so it would be difficult to get the 
customers to give the acceptances, unless it was made 
a part of the terms of sale. 

T. H. McCann, of Bend, thought it would be a mat- 
ter for the National Association to take up, so, that 
the practice would be uniform throughout the country 
among lumbermen. 

Walter Lammers, of Chase, B. C., said trade ac- 
ceptances are in general use in Canada. There is gen- 
eral form of 60-day acceptance and if it can not be 
paid at maturity it is not protested but is partly paid 
or renewed in full. Mr. Humbird thought it best for 
lumbermen to consult their bankers before taking any 
definite action. Mr. Laird expressed the opinion that 
there should be no objection to members of the asso- 
ciation using tradé acceptances, if desired, provided 
there was no change made in the terms of the sale. 
At the suggestion of Mr. McGoldrick, after some fur- 
ther discussion, it was decided to encourage the use of 
trade acceptances without any cash discounts being 
allowed and it was suggested that wholesalers that 
allow cash discounts on taking trade acceptances be 
discouraged from making this a practice. 


Stocks of Pine Light 


Regarding stocks, it was stated that eastern Oregon 
is long on No. 2 pine boards, oversold on shop, and 
short on Nos. 3 and 4 boards. In fact, the discussion 
of stocks showed that nearly everyone was oversold 
on shop lumber. It was stated that California is gen- 
erally short on box lumber. Throughout the Inland 
Empire the secretary stated, dimension is short. Num- 
ber 3 Idaho white pine is short also and, according 
to reports made at the meeting, stocks generally. 
throughout the Inland Empire are lighter than usual 
at this time of year. With labor scarcity there seems 
to be no prospect of a surplus of lumber before the 
end of the year, as the spring trade has been very 
heavy, and the mills of the Inland Empire will go 
into winter with lighter stocks on hand than usual. 
Mr. Laird said that the Potlatch Lumber Company is 
operating to only half its capacity, owing to inability 
to get sufficient labor. Mr. Laird was very optimistic 
as to the market outlook. 


California Invited to Codperate 


As several members of the new California White & 
Sugar Pine Association including President H. D. Mor- 
tenson and Secretary E. A. Blocklinger were present 
Mr. Laird, in behalf of the grading bureau of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, said he 
would be very glad to offer the new California asso- 
ciation the use of one or. more of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association’s graders and inspectors 
for the purpose of getting the California grading bu- 
reau going properly, if it met with the approval of the 
members present. President Hornby suggested invit- 
ing the California lumbermen to come into the west- 
ern pine grading bureau; and, in fact, he extended 
such an invitation on behalf of the association. 

H. D. Mortenson, of Klamath Falls, Ore., president 
of the California association, said his members did 
not think the time was right to join the western pine 
grading bureau, but they would very much like to ex- 
change graders and inspectors, so.as to get the Cali- 
fornia mills’ grades started out right. He would be 
glad to take back to his association and present at 
its first quarterly meeting, August 18, the cordial in- 
vitation of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for his members to join, but he believed that 
for the present the California association has its own 
local work to do and can do it better by itself than if 
a part of the Western Pine association, or even a 
part of its grading bureau. A formal invitation, how- 
ever, by vote was extended to the California associa- 
tion to join the grading bureau, at least, of the 
Western Pine association. This completed the work 
of the meeting and a vote of thanks was extended 
to the lumbermen and others of Bend, for aiding in 
making the stay pleasant, after which the meeting 


adjourned. 
HOO-HOO INITIATION 


Following the adjournment of the manufacturers’ 
business meeting Wednesday afternoon, the followers 
of the Great Black Cat invaded the ball room of the 
Emblem Club and under the supervision of Supreme 
Senior Hoo-Hoo Watt P. Lockwood, of Seattle, and 
Vicegerent Fred D. Becker, of Bend, a class of thirteen 
purblind kittens were lead through the garden right 
and left and into the onion patch. Thirteen is a lucky 
number in Hoo-Hoo, as is also nine, and the class of 
thirteen was initiated on the ninth day of the month. 

The following were the officers: 

Snark—Fred D. Becker. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. A. Estes. 

Junior Hoo-Hvuo—George Downey. 

Bojum—H., C. Ellis. 

Scrivenoter—R. W. Sawyer, jr. 

Jabberwock—H. W. Skuse. 

Custocatian—B. J. Munnell, 

Arcanoper—Clyde McKay. 

Gurdon—aA. C. Egan, 


The initiates were as follows: 


T. BE. Lyons, Bend, Ore.; Carlson-Lyons. 
J. H. Roberts, Portland, Ore.; Simonds Manufacturing Com- 


pany. : 

C. $8. Hudson, Bend, Ore. ; Griffin Mill Company. 

E. M. Lara, Bend, Ore.; First National Bank. 

V. A. Forbes, Bend, Ore. ; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 
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8. A. Blakely, Bend, Ore.; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 
C. EH. Short, Bend, Ore.; Bend Press. 

J. H. Corbett, Bend, Ore. ; O.-W. R. & N. Company. 

J. T. Beesly, Bend, Ore. ; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 
J. A. Brinkley, Bend, Ore.; Forest Service. 

J.T. Hardy, Portland, Ore.; 8. P. & S. Railway. 

i. F, McKee, Bend, Ore. ; Shevlin-Hixon Company. 

F. Jennings, Bend, Ore.; Shevlin-Hixon Company. 


The initiation was conducted in a dignified manner, 
yet the great Black Cat did unbend at the proper time, 
even as kings do unbend, and there were ‘‘mirth and 
laughter but not an aching head the morning after.’’ 
The bunch of Bend Hoo-Hoo, including Vicegerent 
Becker, Harry Skuse, Harry Brooks, Clyde McKay, 
and others, had prepared numerous interesting experi- 
ments that were tried out on the initiates to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of everyone, with the possible ex- 
ception of the initiates themselves. 

Following the initiation a splendid mountain trout 
and chicken dinner at the Pilot Butte Inn was in- 
dulged in without any formalities, and at its conelu- 
sion there was no speech making. Part of the repast 
consisted of a 1244-pound trout, 31 inches long, that 
was caught a few days before by Clyde McKay, of 
Bend, who looks after the timber interests of the 
Muellers, of Davenport, Iowa. He was called upon 
to make a speech, but modestly declined to do so. 

Following the dinner Wednesday evening there was 
a delightful ball in the prettily decorated ball room 
of the Emblem Club, where the visiting lumbermen 
met the wives and families and the friends of the 
Bend lumbermen, and the evening was spent tripping 
the light fantastic toe. It was an exceedingly delight- 
ful affair, and such ladies as Mrs. T. A. McCann, and 


her sister, Miss Elizabeth Moore, Mrs. J. P. Keyes, 
Mrs. Harry K. Brooks, Mrs. Fred D. Becker, Mrs. Carl 
Johnson, and other wives of lumbermen did much to 
make it a success. 


NOTED BY THE WAY 


The meeting of the members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with several of the offi- 
cers and members of the new California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the Bend 
meeting was productive of much good, for it brought 
closer together the lumbermen of California and the 
Inland Empire, who are all manufacturing pine lum- 
ber. The Western Pine association, at the request of 
the California people, has lent the latter the serv- 
ices of E. F. Tobin, one of its inspectors, who will 
have charge of the grading bureau of the California 
association that will be organized at once and put in 
shape. tAnd with Mr. Tobin’s knowledge of the woods 
of the Inland Empire he will be of great assistance 
in bringing about uniformity in grading at California 
pine mills. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company, Klamath Falls, Ore., and also presi- 
dent of the California association, motored across from 
Klamath Falls to Bend, bringing with him as guests, 
Charles R. Wisdom, San Francisco, representative of 
the Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, Cal’, and 
K. A. Blocklinger, of San Francisco, president of the 
Dorris Lumher & Box Company, Dorris, Cal., and also 
secretary of the new California association. On the 
way up Mr. Mortenson provided a little surprise for 


his guests by taking them into Crater Lake, and giving 
them a view of this wonderful example of Nature’s 
handiwork, a lake of the most beautiful blue color, 
several miles across, and 8,000 feet above sea level, 
in the crater .of an extinct volcano, the surface of 
the water in which is over a thousand feet belew the 
rim. They motored in all 195 miles that day, arriving 
the evening before the meeting. 

Fletcher L. Walker, treasurer of the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, Westwood, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. 
Walker and their children, motored up from Westwood, 
Cal., and after spending several days at Bend, planned 
to journey on north up the Deschutes River Valley to 
the Columbia River, before turning back to their Cali- 
fornia home. 

The officials of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railroad, commonly known as the North Bank road, 
which operates the Oregon trunk line, the road from 
Fallbridge on the North Bank to Bend, were especially 
kind and considerate of the comfort of the visiting 
lumbermen. The special Pullman from Spokane, bring- 
ing the party, was looked after by A. B. Jackson, 
general agent, and W. S. Wagner, city passenger agent 
at Spokane. R. H. Crozier, of Portland, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, came into Bend the second day 
with the private car of President L. C. Gilman, of 
the road, and on leaving Bend the lumbermen were 
entertained royally in this car. 

The party of visiting lumbermen, with H. D. Mor- 
tenson in his car, got off the road to the Shevlin-Hixon 
camp this afternoon and journeyed through the com- 
pany’s timber nearly to Klamath Falls; then giv- 
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Shevilin-Hixon Camp No. 1—2. Hungry Piners Waiting in Front of Cook House—3. Exterior of Second Sheviin-Hixon Mill, Completed, Shown at Left—4. Brooks-Scanion 

Logging Camp—5. Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo W. P. Lockwood at Bend, Ore.—6. The Emblem Clubhouse at Bend—7. Shevlin-Hixon Company Skidding Logs—8. G. F. Hagen- 
buch, of Spirit Lake, in Disguise—9. Logging with Big Wheels, Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company, Bend, Ore.—i0. B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida., Manager Dover Lumber 
Company and President of Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—11. On the Emblem Clubhouse Lawn. Left to Right: E. A. Blocklinger, San Francisco; H. D. 
Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore.—12. Left to Right: Harry Homes, Klickitat, Wash.; Walter Lammers, Chase, B. C.; Clyde McKay, Bend Ore.; 
A. Whisnant, Bend, Ore.; Shepherd French, Seattle, Wash.; Harry K. Brooks, Bend, Ore.—13. Left to Right: G. W. Cheney, Who Handles the Box Department, and 
Henry Klopp, Who Handles the Door and Sash Department, of the Shevlin-Hixon Company. 
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ing up in despair they returned, finally finding the camp 
late in the afternoon. In this party was A. W. Laird, 
T. J. Humbird, E. A. Blocklinger and E. H. Van Os- 
trand, besides Mr. Mortenson. They attributed their 
trouble to the speed at which the pilot car driven by 
T. H. McCann disappeared from sight, and on their 
return called Mr. McCann’s attention to the fact that 
they ‘had no bloodhounds along so were not able to 
keep the scent. 


Thomas A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company, was assisted in entertaining the visiting lum- 
bermen by E. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Company, and R. W. Wetmore, of the same 
company, and also secretary of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany, both from the general offices of the Shevlin in- 
terests at Minneapolis, who were in Bend for a few 
days on business and remained over for the lumber 
meeting. Mr. Carpenter left for his home Wednesday 
night and Mr. Wetmore came away with the visiting 
lumbermen and will spend a few days in Portland 
and Seattle before going east. 


Those Present 


B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Company. 
Mitchell Stewart, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Com- 


any. 

Py. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Company. 

BE. N. MeDevitt, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Company. 

L. B. Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; W. H. Eccles Lumber Company. 

Frank W. Lewis, Spokane, Wash.; Blackwell and Panhandle 
Lumber companies. 

R. S. Eccles, Baker, Ore.; W. H. Eccles Lumber Company. 

Charles R. Wisdom, San Francisco, Cal.; Red River Lumber 


Company. 

Guoree Btetéerd, La Grande, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumber 
Company. : 

Fletcher L. Walker, Westwood, Cal.; Red River Lumber Com- 
pany. 


R. BE. Irwin, Boise, Ida.; Boise-Payette Lumber Company. 

E. A. Blocklinger, San Francisco, Secretary California White 
& Sugar Pine Agency. : : 

E. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Ida.; Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Company. 

Paul M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Com- 


any. 
aw Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lumber Com- 


any. 

HH. Lamping, Bend, Ore.; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
any. E 

Hit. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 


pany. : : 
Harry Holmes, Klickitat, Wash.; Western Pine Lumber Com- 
any. 
7A. McCann, Bend, Ore. : Shevlin-Hixon Company. 
J. P. Keyes, Bend, Ore. : Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 
J. F. Hennessy, Bend, Ore, ; Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
Walter Lammers, Chase, B. C.; Adams River Lumber Com- 


pany. 

Hu D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Pelican Bay Lumber 
Company. pa : ' 

H. A. Scharf, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency. 

W. R. Ballord, Somers, Mont.; Somers Lumber Company. 

C. A. Rockstrom, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lumber Com- 


any. 

3. icCoy, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company. 

A. W. Wendorf, St. Joe, Ida.; Milwaukee Land Company. 

H. K. Brooks, Bend, Ore.; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 

Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lumber 
Company. 

G. F. Hagenbuch, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lumber Com- 


any. 

cide McKay, Bend, Ore. 

Frank D. Lee, Seattle, Wash.; Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. 

J. B. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Knapp-Cheney Company. 

E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn.; Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Company. 

. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis, Minn.; Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Company. 

G. E. Hayden, Enterprise, Ore.; East Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. cn Thompson, Portland, Ore.: Portland Lumber Company. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Secretary Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Agency. 

Henry G. Klopp, Spokane, Wash.; Bend White Pine Sash 
Company. 

W. G. Cheney, Bend, Ore. : Knapp-Cheney Company. 

Shepard French, Seattle, Wash.; Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 

George P.’ Downey, Portland, Ore.; Simonds Manufacturing 
Company. 

J. H. Roberts, Portland, Ore.; Simonds Manufacturing Com- 

any. 

og Peterson, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

G. Earl Stoddard, La Grande, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumber 
Company. . 

W. J. Johnson, La Clede, Ida.; A. C. White. 

E. F. Tindolph, Seattle. Wash.: Grand Rapids Veneer Works. 

E. F. Tobin, Spokane, Wash.; Inspector Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

E. G. Furlong, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany. 

R. H. Crozier, Portland, Ore.; A. G. P. A. Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway. 

A. B. Jackson, Spokane, Wash. ; General Agent Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway. 


. S. Wagner, Spokane, Wash.; City Passenger Agent 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. 
~_ o~ 





FAMOUS HOO-HOO BAND TO BE REUNITED 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 16.—Elaboraté preparations are 
under way for the reunion of the famous Hoo-Hoo Band 
at Lufkin, Tex., on September 9. It is expected that 
lumbermen from all parts of Texas and many from out- 
side the State will be on hand to participate in the fes- 
tivities which will be a part of the ‘‘Home Coming 
Week’’ of Angelina County, the center of a big lumber 
industry. Plans are being made for a concatenation as 
the concluding feature of the program. 








UnpveEr the title The Forestry Kaimin, which is identi- 
fied as the journal of western forestry practice published 
annually by the Forestry Club at the Forest School of the 
State University, Missoula, Mont., the AmEricAN Lum- 
BERMAN has received one of the most interesting student 
publications reviewed in recent years. The present issue 
is the second, the forest school having been instituted in 
1915. The Kaimin is edited by Harold Lansing and the 
associate editors of this year’s issue are K. Wolfe, J. F. 
Brooks, Hugh Kent, Henry Hayes, C. V. Wingett, in addi- 
tion to four members of the faculty, James H. Bonner, 
Dorr Skeels, T. C. Spaulding and Willard M. Drake. 
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CONVENTION PLANS BEING LAID 


Prominent Associations Prepare for Meet- 
ings—Hoo-Hoo Program Announced 








August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. 

August 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Outing and monthly meeting. 

September 9, 10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

September 2—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, San Diego, Cal. Annual meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 24. 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference, 
October 26, 27—-Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 

nual meeting. 
January 24-26, 1917—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


—~ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS TO MEET 


Los ANGELES., CaL., Aug. 12.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern California Retail Dealers’ Association will 
be held in San Diego, September 2, as was proposed at 
the recent semi-annual meeting held at San Barnardino. 
The selection of San Diego as the meeting place and of 
the announced date as the time will enable the visiting 
dealers to spend the following two days, Sunday and 
Labor Day, at the exposition. 


FORESTERS AND LOGGERS TO HOLD JOINT 
MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 12.—The joint meeting in Port- 
land, October 24-27, of the Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association and the Pacific Logging Congress will 
be of especial interest to lumbermen throughout the 
country because this conference has been chosen by rep- 
resentatives of the Government for the discussion of a 
number of important questions related to the lumber in- 
dustry. The Department of Commerce will present a 
prediction of trade conditions after the war and outline 
the terms on which Government and lumbermen should 
cooperate to meet them. The results of the study of the 
lumBer business by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Forest Service will be discussed by both sides. A 
nation-wide committee will report on the correlation of 
associations connected with forest industry. Other im- 
portant discussions will be held on stumpage futures, 
salvage in cut-over lands, timber insurance, legislation 
and fire prevention methods. 


ms. 


ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT LUMBERMEN’S 
EXCHANGE TO MEET 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Aug. 12.—Members of the Alex- 
andria District Lumbermen’s Exchange have been noti- 
fied by Guy H. Mallam, chairman, that the next meet- 
ing of that organization will be held Tuesday, August 
22, at the Hotel Youre, Shreveport, La., the meeting be- 
ing called to order at 1 p. m. Announcement is made 
that a number of manufacturers from another district 
will meet with the exchange at this time with the idea 
in view of establishing a similar exchange in that sec- 
tion. 


HOO-HOO ANNUAL TO BE HELD IN MEMPHIS 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo will be held September 9 to 12, in 
Memphis, Tenn., headquarters being at the Chisca Hotel. 
Vicegerent Snark Junius D. Allen is being assisted in 
the preparations for the entertainment of visitors by a 
committee of prominent Memphis lumbermen, under the 
chairmanship of J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Judging from ad- 
vices received there will be a large attendance, as a 
number of the Hoo-Hoo from large lumber centers have 
signified the intention of attending in a body. The 
members in Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, 
New York and other distant points are arranging to 
send delegates: A number of invitations for the annual 
meeting in 1917 have been received. 

The Supreme Nine have arranged a special treat for 
the members by engaging Dr. Krebs, of Philadelphia, 
to deliver a lecture September 11 and one on September 
12. These lectures will be on subjects that will directly 
benefit every member and will be in line with the order’s 
policy to instruct as well as to amuse its members. All 
lumbermen are cordially invited to attend Dr. Krebs’ 
lectures, whether they are Hoo-Hoo members or not. The 
official program has not been completed but the follow- 
ing draft will give an idea of what visiting members 
may expect: 

First Day: 











Saturday, September 9 


9:09 a.m. Opening session, Chisca Hotel. 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome: Hon. T, S. Ashcroft, 
mayor of Memphis, 
Response: Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, 
St. Louis. 
Address of Welcome: S. M. Nickey, president 
Lumbermen’s Club. 
Response: Prominent Hoo-Hoo to be selected. 
Snark’s annual address. 
Appointment of committees. 
Report of secretary-treasurer. 
2:30p.m. Leave Chisca Hotel for visit to Overton Park 
and Memphis Zoological Gardens, the largest 
zoo in the South. 
8:00 p.m. An entertainment will be provided for the visit- 


ing ladies. 
Concatenation and entertainment of Hoo-Hoo, 
Chisca Hotel. 
SeconD Day: Sunday, September 10 


A cordial and urgent invitation is extended to all 
Hoo-Hoo and ladies to attend the regular ser- 
vices of the various churches in Memphis at 
11 a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 
3:00p.m. Automobile ride through Memphis parks and 
parkway system and portion of residence sec- 
tion of Memphis. 





THIRD Day: Monday, September 11 
:09 a.m. Business session. 
:39a.m. Special lecture by Stanley L. Krebs: “The 
Composite, or the Secret and Law of Loyalty, 
Coéperation and Solidarity in an Organization 
of Trade Members.” 
Open discussion for good of the order. 
Business session. 
General discussion for the good of the order. 
Reports of committees. 
Entertainment for ladies and gentlemen (prob- 
ably boat ride). 
Entertainment for ladies and gentlemen, Chisca 
Hotel. 
FourtH Day: Tuesday, September 12 
Business session. 
Reports of committees and general discussion. 
Lecture b Stanley L. Krebs: “The Secret and 
Pull of Suggestion in Lumber Advertising, 
Salesmanship and Business Building.” 
Business session; election of officers; selection 
of a city for the 1917 annual meeting. 
Entertainment for ladies will be provided. 
Annual meeting Osirian Cloister. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION IS URGED 


Noteworthy Accomplishments Mark South- 
ern Millwork Association Meeting 


oo 


bo 


:00 p. m. 
3:00 p. m. 


§ :30 p. m. 


9 :09 a. m, 
10 :39 a. m. 


bo 


200 p. m. 


:00 p. m. 
:00 p. m. 


Cobo 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 16.—The two days’ session of, the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held at the Isle of Palms was well attended 
and marked the accomplish- 
ment of many noteworthy 
things for the good of the 
association and its mem- 
bers. It was distinctly a get- 
ting together of individual 
manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of promulgating a bet- 
ter understanding of gen- 
eral millwork conditions 
and trade with special ref- 
erence to southern condi- 
tions. Chairman Baxter 
made a stirring declaration 
that the time for closer co- 
operation of members has 
come if they wish to pre- 
serve their business. As a 
step in this direction the 
following steps were taken: 

Secretary C. B. Harmon 
was instructed to make in- 
vestigations toward incor- 
porating the association. A 
committee of three was ap- 
pointed by Chairman Bax- 
ter to formulate a uniform 
cost keeping system and the same was ordered adopted. 
Authorization of a convention of estimators to be held 
under the direction of the secretary was made, each 
member to pay all incidental expenses. The installa- 
tion of an employment bureau was authorized and the 
employment of an expert for investigations and ad- 
vice was taken under consideration. An official umpire 


SECRETARY C. B. HAR- 
MON IN A HAPPY 
FRAME OF MIND 








GOVERNING BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN SASH, DOOR & 
MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


was appointed to pass definitely on all trade matters. 
Secretary Pritchard, of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, recommended the more universal 
use of gum by interior trim manufacturers as a logical 
substitute for woods not native to the South. Assistant 
Secretary William Petrie, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, described the strides that 
the sale of cypress has made as a result of publicity. 
A resolution was then adopted providing for the more 
extensive use of both gum, cypress and southern yel- 
low pine by the association. 

A discussion on salesmanship followed an address 
by R. H. Wessels, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, on the subject. The secretary of the associa- 
tion read a paper by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, dealing with some of 
the present day business problems. 

The governing board of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, a photograph of 
which is reproduced herewith, is composed of the follow- 
ing: T. W. Baxter, C..B. Harmon, P. F. Conway, A. T. 
Griffin, William M. Otis, M. E. Wimberly, George E. 
Toole and M. E. Dyess. 
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CONVENING TRAFFIC MEN OPPOSE ALEXANDER BILL 





Will Not Support Measure Which Would Place Public Utilities Under Federal Control 
—Weighing Committee Reports Interestingly 








6. August 19, 1916. 

Ys 

on 

b- Derroit, MicH., Aug. 15.—Over 115 delegates to the 

ca, National Industrial Traffic League, representing 75 per- 
cent of the shipping interests of the country, went on 
record at their convention in Detroit on August 10 and 
11 as being opposed to the provisions in the Alexander 

B pill, now before Congress, which aims to place under 

“3 Federal control lake and river carriers doing an inter- 

‘ state business. ; : 

2) Believing that a death blow is being aimed at lake 
and river steamboat competition with the railroads, the 
league adopted a resolution instructing its committee on 
legislation to oppose the passage of the measure. 

The members say that putting grain, lumber and ore 
carriers of the great lakes under a Federal commission 
would destroy competition by compelling the boat lines 
to adhere to a published schedule of rates. At present 

d they are allowed to underbid the railroads. ; 

The report of the committee on legislation, relative to 
the Alexander bill reads as follows: ‘‘The Alexander 
pill, if enacted into law, would soon stop practically 

e all strictly water lines, destroy the port to port traffic 

0- and leave the public at the mercy of the all-rail and water 

lines.’? / 

“ The bill is in the House committee on merchant marine 

y and fisheries. nae P , 

e The weighing committee, through its chairman, O. 

A- F. Bell, made an interesting report on the decision of 

t- the Interstate Commerce Commission on the case No. 

il 7801 between the Eastern & Western Lumber Company 

r- vs. the Southern Pacific Company et al. The report of 

t- the committee on this important case, which was adopted, 

1- was as follows: 

1S Attention is called to decision of the commission in case 

f- 7801, Eastern & Western Lumber Company vs. Southern Pa- 

i- cific Company et al., 28 I. C. C., 697, decided March $1; 

7 1916, covering transportation of carload of kiln-dried lumber 

‘ from Portland, Ore., June 23, 1914, to McGill, Nev. 

° In this decision the commission approved the use of the 

“A actual weight on empty car found on track scales at desti- 

ed nation in connection with the gross weight of the loaded car 

o- found on track scales at point of origin as basis for settle- 

a ment of freight charges on the theory, apparently, that lum- 

1e ber is a shrinkable commodity, and that their was no obvi- 

L: ous error in the marked weight of the car. The rule pro- 

X vides that weights of shrinkable commodities properly ascer- 

7 tained at point of origin shall not be changed except in case 

er of obvious error. ‘Che carrier assumed that the difference 

a between the gross weight at Portland and the gross weight 

A at McGill was accounted for by the shrinkage of the lumber 

a7 in transit and that the light weight of the car found at Mc- 

c- Gill (42,660 pounds) was correct (although the actual light 

m. weight determined four months before the shipment moved 

1 was 43,600 pounds and seven months after 43,100 pounds), 

7 and consequently that there was an obvious error which justi- 

d fied the application of the net weight of the load ascertained 

h by the use of the gross weight at point of origin in connec- 

a tion with the actual tare weight at destination. The gross 

ie weight, marked tare and net weight ascertained at shipping 

1- point are as follows: 

e RS MESUDIE 0 ose svaie iso's 8 sco, -oys'e 428 96,000 pounds 

Ninvked — MBOHINE 5.c.<-0, 4.0 te.0:0.076 43,600 pounds 
Net weight ..... fics lai ke cath ilar 52,400 pounds 

The car was checkweighed at Roseburg, Ore., with a gross 
weight of 96,200 pounds. The car was reweighed, both loaded 
and light, at destination, McGill, Nev., with the following 
result : fe 

GrOGs WOME ba. o5. Sieis sre iin 0S Soler 95,120 pounds 
Actual tare weight............ 42,660 pounds 
BIBUAMEIE i058 55.6.0 se baer se 52,460 pounds 

Evidence was offered indicating that the scales at McGill 
were weighing light. If that were true, it is apparent that 
that condition affected the weighing of the car loaded as well 
as light. The shipment was in transit eighteen days, and 

; was loaded in a steel underframe wooden box car with a tin 

| roof. Charges were collected at tariff rate on basis of 53,- 


340 pounds, the difference between the gross weight at Port- 
; land and actual tare weight at McGill. 

It will be observed that there is only sixty pounds differ- 
ence in the net weight ascertained at point of origin and 
point of destination. It seems to have been demonstrated 
that the scales at McGill were weighing light, although the 
commission did not take cognizance of this fact. In view of 
the fact—which we have learned is true that receivers of 
Z lumber can and do take advantage of greater actual tare 
4 ‘weights at destination to reduce the billed weights of lumber 





received by them—is it advisable under the circumstances to 
& take this particular case up with the commission with a 


view to securing a change in their decision? 
The weighing committee has also been carrying on 


8. an investigation in respect to the practice of carriers 
c~ in southern weighing and inspection bureau territory 
al in weighing ecarload freight. The report, which affects 
al lumber interests, reads: 

4 : It develops that while some of the carriers are weighing 


cars detached at both ends, many of the lines are weighing 


ut cars coupled at one end, and frequently coupled at both ends. 
Vs Ve are firmly of the opinion that more accurate weights 
a3) : can be secured by complete release of the car and in no 
ie case should weights be determined when both “ends of a car 


are coupled with other cars, nor should cars be weighed 
When in motion and as set forth by Commissioner Prouty in 


ited the weighing investigation. 

¥ Your committee is continuing its negotiations with the 
B- American Railway Association’s committee endeavoring to 
bf Secure the adoption of the national code of weighing rules. 





In our opinion all carriers should adopt the national code of 
- ighing rules and we will continue our efforts along those 
ines, 

On Friday afternoon, August 11, the league held a 
joint session with the relations committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association over the proposal of the rail- 
Toads to increase car demurrage rates from $1 a day 
after two days’ free time to $3 for each of the three 









days following and $5 a day for every day after the 
expiration of five days. 

The league authorized a committee to go to Wash- 
ington this week to investigate the scope of the New- 
lands bill, which would place all carriers, telegraph and 
telephone lines under Federal control as opposed to 
State control. j 

The sessions were presided over by Guy M. Freer, 
traffic commissioner for the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Freer is being boomed for appointment to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a representative 
of the shippers in case the commission is increased from 
seven to nine members. 

The report of the special committee on railway leases 
and sidetrack agreements aroused much interest, the 
league deciding that a protest be made to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission some time this coming fall. 
The point of the controversy was that the extra liabil- 
ities that have been quietly switched to the shipping 
public will, in the near future, have to be covered by 
additional and special insurance forms. 





HOLD SECRET SESSION ON MATTER OF RECON- 
SIGNMENT AND DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15—An important conference 
of wholesale yellow pine dealers was held Tuesday, August 
15, in the offices of the South Arkansas Lumber Company, 
in the Fullerton Building. The conference continued 
most of the afternoon and was executive. From a num- 
ber of lumbermen it was learned that the meeting was 
ealled for the object of discussing the effort of some of 
the manufacturers to induce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a rule permitting railroads to fix 
certain reconsignment and demurrage charges. This 
affects the fortunes of cars in transit and is of deep con- 
cern to many local dealers, although neither W. M. Kings- 
bery, who is said to have acted as secretary of the meet- 
ing, or any of those who attended would say a word. 
Twenty-five or thirty local dealers attended the confer- 
ence. Two or three dealers from Kansas City and other 
points were present. 





TO MAKE COMMERCIAL STUDY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 15.—Opportunities for lumber 
merchants and other dealers in and manufacturers of 
building materials to develop their trade with South 
American countries and the West Indies are being shown 
to business men here this week by William W. Ewing, 
commercial investigator for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Mr. Ewing was selected by the Govern- 
ment to go to South America and the West Indies to 
investigate the market prospects there for American 
construction materials and construction machinery. He 
is meeting men in Boston who are interested in this 
great industry and studying methods for meeting the 
competition which it is believed will become very keen 
when’ the German, French and English goods reénter 
the market after the close of the war. 

Mr. Ewing already has interviewed merchants and 
manufacturers in Philadelphia and New York, and from 
Boston he will go to Chicago and thence to other cities 
in the West before starting for the South, some time 
in September. He proposes to spend one year or more 
in South America and the West Indies investigating those 
markets thoroughly. He will study the requirements of 
the natives, the specifications and the volume of the 
articles imported from other foreign countries and to 
which the natives are acustomed, and at all times will 
be guided by the information gained from American 
merchants during his present trip as to the character 
of the knowledge they desire in order to increase their 
export trade. In Boston, Chicago and other cities he 
will make his headquarters at the district office of the 
bureau. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
Quantity Delivered at 

Article Feet Navy Yard Sch. 
Ante white, Gress sé. sé. cts 44,000 Philadelphia, Pa. .. qT 
Cedar, White .....ccecccses 61,000 Boston, Norfolk..... 7 
Cypress, boat building..... 185,000 Norfolk, Va. ....... 7 
Cypress, red, Louisiana.... 60,000 Norfolk, Va. ....... q 
Mahogany, African or 

PAB RICO Nitec ccicicess iebes 15,000 Norfolk, Va. ....... 7 
Oak crossing plank ...... 50,000 Washington, D. C...9992 
Oak, white, domestic...... 43,180 Philadelphia, Pa... 7 
Pine; VirGinin. .cccecsce «.. 29,000 Washington, D. C... 
PU HE eo FS icb tet ew 305,000 Brooklyn, Philadel- 

phia, Norfolk..... 
Pine, white, western Idaho 80,000 Brooklyn, N. Y..... 7 
Pine, yellow, decking...... 15,0 Philadelphia, Pa.... 7 
Poles and sticks for spars, 

MOBUGS -« os) asc 0ahs vacecee MOPIOIN, Vis e%s0s0%s 7 
Poles, uniper, dock shores. 825 Norfolk, Va......... 7 
Poplar, Grats .....cccscces 15,000 Norfolk, Va......... 7 
Spruce, commercial ....... 150,000 Norfolk, Va......... 
Spruce, New England......388,000 Brooklyn, N. Y..... 7 
Spruce, southern ......... 192,000 Washington, Norfolk 2,7 





MACHINERY has devised to imprint a trademark, 
either by hot branding, or ink stamping, upon every 
piece of lumber manufactured in sawmills, which have 
agreed to standardize the quality of their output. 


Cris ment 





Washington, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Missouri and Oregon 
heard from this week. More 
to follow in our next issue. 


WASHTUCNA, WASH. 

In regard to what, in the Greatest Journal, 
interests us most, will say that being retailers 
we are naturally interested in anything along 
that line. We always read the Realm of the 
Retailer and the Community Builder with no lit- 
tle interest. We like the contests on business 
methods, ways to create more legitimate busi- 
ness, how to hold the farm trade and other topics 
tending to educate the retailer up to modern busi- 
ness methods. 

Lumbermen are not up with other business 
men and anything that lumber journals can do 
to raise them to a higher plane will be wonder- 
ful. We believe in guaranteed house bills and 
believe this way of selling lumber should be en- 
couraged. We believe the readers of your paper 
should study crop conditions all over the United 
States and other things that tend to affect the 
lumber business. But as far as we can see you 
are doing all these things as fast as you can 
get to them, and are handling the Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal in a very satisfactory manner. 

POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY, 
B. F. Miller, Agent. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We are well pleased with your paper and just 
at this time are unable to think of any sugges- 
tions to send to you. We thank you for your 
very kind invitation and you may rest assured 
that it will be accepted when the occasion pres- 

ents itself. 
THE GLOBE WERNICKE COMPANY, 
M. O. Duke, Purchasing Agent. 





PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

I don’t remember how long I have been a 
subscriber to your paper, but it has been a good 
many years and in all of those years I have not 
seen anything to criticise. In your letter you 
ask what suits me best? That is a very hard 
question to answer; in fact, it is too big a job 
for me to try to answer. If I had not liked the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I would have 
stopped taking it. E. B. ATWOOD. 

HAMILTON, MO. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN arrives at 
our postoffice on Saturday afternoon each week. 
We look for it at that time and miss it like any 
other member of the family should it fail to 
show up on time. All your special departments 
are good, but we especially like your retail con- 
tests on special subjects. We receive much 
benefit from these contests and put many of the 
helpful suggestions to practical use. We wish 
you continued success. 

NORTH MISSOURI LUMBER COMPANY, 
By John H. Cowley, Manager. 





FREEWATER, ORE. 
As to what suits me best in your paper I would 
mention the Realm of the Retailer, for it always 
hits on the retail end of the business and as I 
manage a retail yard it is a necessity to me in 
my line of business. 
H. 0. MANSFIELD, MANAGER. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowin‘:. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway. New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








4 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 














STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

» By DOUGLAS MALLOCH actin wesukas 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Pri $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 























Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








SENATE REACHES AGREEMENT ON REVENUE BILL 


Measure Emerges From Conference Thoroughly Re- 
vamped—Corporation Stock and Profit Tax 
a Feature 


{By ODELL] 

Wasaineton, D. C., Aug. 15.—The Democrats of the 
Senate experienced great difficulty in composing their 
differences on the new revenue bill, through which the 
administration expects to raise an additional $200,000,000 
to meet extraordinary expenditures for national prepar- 
edness, good roads legislation, rural credits and other 
measures carrying large appropriations. 

It was predicted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when 
the revenue bill passed the House that it would be thor- 
oughly revamped by the Senate finance committee and 
would finally emerge from the conference different in 
important respects. 

One of the features agreed upon by the Senate Demo- 
crats in caucus is a corporation stock tax calculated to 
produce $20,000,000. This provision proposes a tax of 
50 cents on each $1,000 of capital stock, undivided profits 
and surplus of all corporations having capital, surplus 
and undivided profits in excess of $99,000. 

Southern and western senators read the riot act to 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina, chairman of the 
finance committee, for proposing an amendment to the 
House bill providing a tax of 10 percent on the net 
profits of manufacturers of materials entering into muni- 
tions of war. This tax was designed to harmonize with 
the 10 percent tax on munitions, which remains in the 
bill. After a hard fight the figure was reduced from 10 
percent to 5 percent. The estimated loss of revenue due 
to this modification is $5,000,000 a year. 

The Democrats found it necessary to caucus on Sun- 
day. It was the first Sunday caucus in the memory of 
any senator. Senator Lewis of Illinois stirred the caucus 
by vigorously advocating that the revenue bill be dropped 
for this session and that Congress direct an issue of Pan- 
ama Canal bonds large enough to meet all extraordinary 
expenditures. He urged that conditions abroad may be 
so altered within a few months as to require new revenue 
legislation in this country. Senators Martine of New 
Jersey, Hardwick of Georgia, and Underwood of Ala- 


bama actively supported the resolution offered by the - 


Illinois senator. It was opposed by Senators Hoke Smith 
of Georgia, Simmons of North Carolina and Walsh of 
Montana. No action was taken on the resolution. 

The caucus agreed to an amendment adjusting the sur- 
taxes under the income tax law as follows: On net in- 
comes exceeding $500,000 but not exceeding $1,000,000, a 
tax of 10 percent; exceeding $1,000,000, but not exceed- 
ing $1,500,000, 11 percent; exceeding $1,500,000, but not 
exceeding $2,000,000, 12 percent; exceeding $2,000,000, 
13 percent. 

The language of the new\ corporation stock tax provi- 
sion reads as follows: 


Corporations, joint stock companies and associations shall 
pay 50 cents for each $1,000 of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits used in any activities or functions of their business, 
including such sums as may be invested or loaned upon 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, real estate or other securities. The 
amount of such annual tax shall in all cases be computed 
on the basis of the capital, surplus and undivided profits for 
the preceding fiscal year. Every corporation, joint stock 
company or association defined or limited in Section 10, Title 
10, shall be liable to this tax. 

Provided, That for the purpose of this tax an exemption of 
$99,000 shall be allowed from the surplus, capital and undi- 
vided profits of the corporation. 

Provided, That the tax imposed by Section 201, Title 3 of 
this act (tax on munitions of war) shall be exempt. 

This provision was unanimously adopted. 

The caucus decided to retain the stamp tax on legal 
conveyances, making it apply only to transactions involv- 
ing $500 or more. The exemption under existing law is 
$100. 

An amendment proposed by Senator Hughes of New 
Jersey and adopted authorizes the President to place an 
embargo on importation of articles manufactured in for- 
eign countries when those countries shut out similar ar- 
ticles produced in the United States. 

A feature of the caucus was a vigorous attack by 
Senator Underwood of Alabama, lately Democratic leader 
of the House, on the provision in the House bill for the 
appointment of a tariff commission and for a protective 
tariff on dyestuffs. Mr. Underwood contended vehem- 
ently that both these propositions are a betrayal of Demo- 
cratic party principles. 





REPORT SHOWS INCREASE IN REVENUE RECEIPTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 15.—A preliminary report by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue indicates that re- 
ceipts from this source during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30 were nearly $100,000,000 in excess of receipts 
from the same sources during the preceding year. The 
exact figure is $97,042,264. 

According to this report, the total revenue from inter- 
nal source was $387,786,035. Of this total $124,937,253 
came from the income tax. Of the ordinary revenues, $84,- 
278,302 was collected under the emergency tax law, the 
balance having been received from malted and spirituous 
liquor, tobacco ete. About $38,000,000 accrued from sales 


of documentary stamps, $20,000,000 from the additional 
tax of 50 cents a barrel on beer and about $7,000,000 
from special taxes on bankers, brokers, theaters and the 
like. y 


REPORTS FAVORABLY ON TRADE COMBINATION BILL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16.—Chairman Webb, of 
the House committee on the judiciary, today reported 
favorably on his bill authorizing American business men 
to combine for export trade purposes. The passage of 
such legislation has been strongly urged by the lumber- 
men of the country before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which has recommended that Congress take up 
the question and pass a law authorizing organizations of 
this nature before final adjournment of the present ses- 
sion. Chairman Webb announced that he will press- the 
bill for passage. There is some doubt whether it can 
be put through in the jam of legislation toward the end 
of the session. If it can not, it will be in a favorable 
position for passage in the short session. 


TRANSIT CAR INQUIRY OUTSIDE COMMISSION'S SCOPE 


No Investigation Conducted, Despite Impression to the 
Contrary—Final Conference on Forest Service 
Report Due 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not investigating the question of transit 
cars or tramp cars used in the lumber industry. Lum- 
bermen appear to be under the impression that the 
commission is conducting such an inquiry. The im- 
pression is said to be quite general among lumbermen 
in the Southwest. It is understood to have grown out 
of the fact that H. H. Snell, a witness at the re- 
classification hearing in Chicago, suggested the ad- 
visability of the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
ferring with the Federal Trade Commission on the 
subject of this class of cars, since the trade commis- 
sion was investigating the subject. 

As a matter of fact the question of tramp or transit 
lumber cars is covered by proposition No. 17 in the 
questionaire sent out by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the reclassification case. The trade com- 
mission has not had the subject under consideration, 
although many requests for information have been re- 
ceived from lumbermen as to what has been done. 

As viewed by officials of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the transit car question is not one to be espe- 
cially considered by that body. It is recognized by 
members of .the commission, however, as an equation 
having its effect on the general lumber situation just 
as transportation rates have their bearing on the prob- 
lems which the trade commission is trying to solve. 
Consequently, the forthcoming report of the commis- 
sion on the lumber industry may refer to the transit 
car question as a factor in the situation deserving of 
mention. 

At the same time officials of the commission fully 
realize that they have no jurisdiction whatever over 
the practice of using such cars in the industry. That 
matter naturally falls under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Communications received by the trade. commission 
from lumbermen particularly in the Southwest, indi- 
cate that there are two sides to the tramp car question. 
Many lumbermen favor continuing the practice of 
using transit cars, under which they load a car and 
start it on its way to market, at the same time send- 
ing out circulars offering its contents for sale. When 
such a car is started out the lumberman does not 
know where or to whom it will be sold or delivered. 
Such cars frequently are used as warehouses, demur- 
rage being paid on them whenever necessary. 

Commissioner Parry, who has been particularly ac- 
tive in the lumber investigation, knew something from 
experience about this practice. Thinking.that it was 
a matter with a bearing upon the lumber trade situa- 
tion generally, it is understood, he sent out letters to 
lumbermen engaged in the practice and to lumbermen 
opposed to the practice, requesting them for their 
opinions. His object was to see whether it should be 
looked into further and considered particularly by the 
trade commission. Mr. Parry has received replies from 
lumbermen on both sides of the controversy over tlie 
transit car practice. 

It has been proposed by lumber interests opposed 
to the practice that a charge of $25 a car be made for 
transit or tramp car service in addition to the regular 
charge for transporting lumber, in order to pay for 
the alleged use of the car for storage purposes. This 
charge naturally is being fought by lumbermen who 
follow the practice of using transit cars in their 
business. 

The final conference or hearing of the trade com- 
mission for lumbermen on the Forest Service’s report 
of its lumber study has been arranged for on appli- 
cation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, but any lumberman interested can appear. 
The commission is not soliciting their presence, but 
wants to be helpful to the industry and will welcome 
suggestions from any lumberman. 
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L. C. Boyle is conferring daily during his stay in 
Washington with Commissioner Parry about the lum- 
ber investigation. Judge Boyle has been giving a 
final revision to his brief to be filed with the commis- 
sion. The brief will be filed not later than the first 
of next week. 

The conferences between experts of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the trade commission upon the Service’s report 
on the lumber study are substantially completed. The 
threshing out they gave the report is understood to 
have been beneficial in bringing the trade commission 
and the Forest Service in agreement upon many phases 
of the lumbermen’s problem. 

About twenty-three prominent lumbermen have been 
invited to attend the conference at Chicago, August 21, 
with representatives of the Forest Service, Federal 
Trade Commission and Bureau of Domestic and For- 
eign Commerce to consider plans for an intensive in- 
vestigation of the European situation, with a view to 
American lumber exporters entering the European 
market extensively upon the conclusion of peace. 





PARQUETRY MAKERS COMPLAIN OF COMPETITION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 14.—Manufacturers of parquetry 
flooring in this territory complain of the competition of 
concerns that are taking up this business as a side line, 
and report that cut prices are being quoted generally. In 
addition to the operations of tongue-and-groove flooring 
manufacturers, some of whom are getting into the par- 
quetry division, it is said that planing mills and even 
furniture manufacturers have begun to make parquetry, 


. with the result that the prices are being hammered, and 


those regularly in the business are finding it difficult to 
get business at the normal price levels. In fact, it is 
stated that their principal business at present consists 
of special stock which the side liners are unable to pro- 
duce. 


‘‘T have been in the parquetry business for ten years,’’ 
a leading flooring man is quoted as saying, ‘‘and have 
seen plants come and go as competitors. The cut-price 
operator does not last long, but in the meantime he fur- 


nishes competition of a very undesirable character, and 
right now it happens to be more in evidence than it has 
been for a number of years.’’ 





FIVE COMPANIES TO BOARD EMPLOYEES 


OsHKOsH, WIs., Aug. 12.—An innovation that will 
result in economic advantage to lumbering plant em- 
ployees will be put into effect soon at Munising, Mich. 
It has been the observation there that it is diffieult to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of workers because the cost of 
living—that is, room and board—is higher than the men 
care to pay. To overcome that difficulty five leading 
industries at Munising, the Munising Woodenware Com- 
pany, the Munising Veneer Company, the Superior Veneer 
& Cooperage Company, the Munising Company (mill de- 
partment), and the Munising Paper Company have 
leased the old Y. M. C. A. building and will convert it 
into a boarding house exclusively for employees of the 
five companies. The project will be managed by a board 
of five members consisting of the managers of the plants 
interested and a man and woman engaged to direct the 
enterprise. Sixty men will be cared for at first and the 
number increased as the situation demands. The rates 
will be proportioned at cost to the employers. 


WOOD STAVE PIPE COMING BACK 


Every once in a while in some American city someone 
digs up a piece of old wooden water pipe which formed 
a part of the primitive municipal water system. Wooden 
pipe for this particular purpose has, of course, long ago 
been replaced by cast iron, but, nevertheless, wood pipe 
is now coming back and is being used in many places 
where up to a recent date metal was the favored mate- 
rial. Particularly on the Pacific coast is the industry 
assuming large proportions, the pipe being largely em- 
ployed for irrigation systems. Under modern methods 
of manufacture and of selection of the staves to secure 
durable wood, such pipe is very economical of installa- 
tion and maintenance and also has a greater water carry- 
ing efficiency than the best grade of metal pipe, there 
being less interior friction. 
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DELEGATION OF SHIPPERS APPEARS TO PROTEST 


Meeting for Informal Consideration of Transconti- 
nental Tariffs Filed by Carriers Proves Surprise 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16.—No hearing ever called 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in this city 
brought out as large a representation of indignant and 
protesting shippers as appeared before the Suspension 
Board Monday morning for an informal consideration 
of the transcontinental tariffs filed by the carriers in 
response, they said, to the findings of the commission 
in the Spokane case and related cases. 

The Suspension Board, which is composed of three 
commission officials, Messrs. Crosland, Jones and Oberg, 
expected to hold the hearing in its own meeting room. 
The fact quickly developed that even the main hear- 
ing room of the commission was not large enough to 
hold the assembled protestants, who hailed from all 
sections of the country, and the Suspension Board ad- 
journed to the ball room of the New Willard Hotel. 

M. A. Seandrett, of the Union Pacific Railroad, made 
the first statement on behalf of the carriers, review- 
ing intermountain rates and: the commission’s recent 
decisions covering transcontinental tariffs. Mr. Scan- 
drett said that during the last two years small reduc- 
tions in east and westbound transcontinental rates 
have been made by the carriers, but only because such 
reductions were compelled as a penalty for the carriers’ 
desire to engage in traffic to the Pacific coast termi- 
nals. The rules of the commission for observing the 
fourth section were such, he said, that if the rail- 
roads desired to do business at the terminals they 
would have to bear the penalty of reducing their rates 
at intermediate points. 

Mr. Scandrett declared that every rate in the tariffs 
which the shippers are now endeavoring to have sus- 
pended is in accordance with rates suggested by the 
commission itself prior to the promulgation and en- 
forcement of fourth section order No. 124. In other 
words, he said that the rates are those suggested by 
the commission to apply at Spokane, Reno and 
Phoenix. Naturally, he said, these rates were higher 
than the rates compelled by fourth section order No. 
124 and the fierce water competition that developed 
soon after the opening of the Panama Canal. Mr. 
Seandrett added that the carriers are prepared to 
show that the rates now under attack are relatively 
reasonable, although much lower than what would be 
considered a reasonable rate for the service regardless 
of water competition. 

Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., who appeared 
as chairman of the shippers interested in the eastbound 
rates involved, replied to Mr. Scandrett. He declared 
that the Union Pacific attorney had failed to state 
that many of the rates in Supplement No. 2 to East- 
bound Transcontinental Tariff 2-L, I. C. C. 1023, had 


never been passed upon by the commission, that that 
supplement contains advances over the rates Mr. 
Scandrett had mentioned and that the impression 
which the railroad attorney’s representative had left 
upon the assemblage was entirely erroneous. 

Mr. Teal grew vigorous, declaring that Supplement 
No. 2 contains ridiculously higher minimum rates and 
that the tariffs as now filed use these higher minima 
as the basis for an even more ridiculous adjustment. 
He said that where the rate had been advanced the 
ridiculously minima were retained without change. 
Where the rate was left unchanged, he added, the 
minima were made even more ridiculous. Said Mr. 
Teal: by 

Here is a phase of the subject to which I desire to call the 
board’s particular attention. Export rates are usually about 
one-half the domestic rate. Nobody contends that they are 
just and reasonable or fairly remunerative. We all know 
about the very low rate on lumber for export. It is one of 
the most abnormally low rates that has ever been known. 
Every schedule B rate is low, having been compelled by 
water competition. 

Notwithstanding these low export rates, the carriers this 
year have made the greatest gross and net income for them 
ever known. They have made this large gross and net income 
regardless of the fact that their tonnage moves on these ex- 
port rates, which are justified on no ground other than that 
they are necessary to move the traffic. God help the interior 
for the rates it is asked to pay. 

I want to lay down this legal proposition. If those rates 
which the carriers now desire to advance are water-compelled, 
then the railroads must ask the commission for permission 
to advance them for some reason other than the disappear- 
ance of that water competition. The Panama Canal part of 
the fourth section says that when a rate has been lowered 
to meet competition it may not be advanced except on a 
showing of change in the conditions other than the disap- 
pearance of that competition. If they were not compelled 
by water competition, then they were voluntarily established 
by the carriers as reasonable rates and, being reasonable 
rates, the carriers responsible for them must show some rea- 
son other than the disappearance of water competition +o 
justify their proposal to advance them. 

Seth Mann, speaking for the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, told the Suspension Board that the pro- 
posed advances will range from 25 to 200 percent, the 
latter, of course, applying on L. C. L. shipments. He 
declared that the shipper is caught going or coming, 
since, as pointed out by Mr. Teal, where the minima 
are retained the rate is put up and where the rate is 
retained as now the minima are increased. 

Lumber does not figure largely in the proceeding, 
except as the outcome may affect transcontinental 
rates in general. The canners’ and grocers’ associa- 
tions were most largely represented at the hearing 
either directly or through associations and chambers 
of commerce. The hearing covered the larger part of 
the week. ; 





SUSPENDS PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 
WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 17—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended until November 29 
tariffs filed by the Maine Central Railroad Company, 
I. C. C. Nos. C-2221 and C-2223, which propose increased 
rates on interstate shipments of lumber and other for- 
est products from New England points. This is supple- 











You Can Insure 
Your Investment in 
Standing Timber 


In timberland transac- 
tions a mistake 1s worse than a 
Jire. In what other field than 
lumbering will you find men 
investing a half-million or a 
million dollars in raw material 
on a MERE GUESS as to 
what they are getting for the 
money? . Yet how many lum- 
bermen do you hear lament that 
a tract doesn’t cut over two- 
thirds of what the ‘‘cruise’’ 
indicated. 


A LACEY REPORT 
wilINSURE youagainstthat 
sort of thing. It1s much more 
than a ‘‘cruise’’—1is, in fact, 
the nearest possible approach 
to modern scientific accuracy 
of actual knowledge — made 
under a system of notes, meas- 
urements, original volume 
tables and cross-checks which 
it has taken the LARGEST 
TIMBER FACTORS IN 
THE WORLD, James D. 
Lacey & Company, thirty-six 
years to perfect. 


The cost of the insurance 
afforded by a LACEY RE- 
PORT ts scarcely a fair in- 
surance premium on the values 
protected. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Pointers’’ 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 











Buying Short 
r—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce _Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr fer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 











Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Sa#inay. 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 
Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


ees 











° ° dern Meth: 

Measure Standing Timber °’ %titimeine 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 

PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Dustman s Cc.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans bars, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


#1 3s . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











mental order No. 1 in No. 895, known as New England 
Lumber Rates (No. 2). 

Pending the outcome of the commission’s inquiry, 
existing rates and regulations, which the tariffs seek to 
change, will remain in full force and effect. 





COMMISSION RENDERS DECISION IN SHREVEPORT CASE 


Decides Rates Are Unduly Prejudicial and Upholds 
Original and Supplementary Reports 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down another decision, 
upholding its original and supplemental reports in the 
celebrated Shreveport case. The decision was handed 
down in Docket No. 8418, known as Railroad Commis- 
sion of Louisiana vs. Arkansas Harbor Terminal Rail- 
way Company et al. It embraces two other formal 
complaints involving related questions and I. & 8. Nos. 
710 and 720, covering eastern Texas class rates and 
class rates to Shreveport from Texas points. 

The commission finds that class rates between 
Shreveport and points in Texas are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to Shreveport as compared with 
class rates for like distances in Texas. Reasonable 
maximum rates are prescribed between Shreveport and 
Texas points and undue prejudice ordered removed. 

The commission likewise finds that commodity rates 
between Shreveport and points in Texas on a long 
list of commodities are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with rates between Texas points 
for similar distances. These do not include lumber, 
but cover cordwood and tanbark, beef cattle, stock 
cattle, horses and mules and many other important 
commodities. Reasonable maximum rates are pre- 
scribed for the future and the undue prejudice against 
Shreveport ordered removed. 

Application to the transportation of property within 
Texas, of classification rules different from and mini- 
mum carload weights lower than those applicable to 
transportation of like property between Shreveport 
and Texas points, also is found. unduly prejudicial to 
Shreveport and the undue prejudice ordered removed. 

The original report of the commission in the Shreve- 
port case, in which that body clashed with the Texas 
commission, was upheld by the late Commerce Court 
and by the United States Supreme Court. The case 
has been before the commission in some form ever 
since. 

While the decision does not specifically involve lum- 
ber, the general principles involved and the relations 
between the Federal and State commissions are im- 
portant. In this connection the opinion, prepared by 
Commissioner Hall, says in part: 


It may be regarded as established beyond any possibilit 
of doubt that the present relationship of rates and the dit- 
ference in classifications has been and is now unduly preju- 
dicial to Shreveport and operates to unduly restrict the 
trade and commerce of that city. The only excuse for this 
apparent and admitted discrimination against Shreveport is 
the claim of the carriers that the intrastate rates in Texas 
are under the control of the Texas Railroad Commission and 
that the carriers are powerless to increase them except by 
permission of that body. ae 

The power and authority of this commission to make such 
an order in a case of this kind as may be necessary to re- 
move any unlawful discrimination now existing against 
— traffic has been fully sustained by the Supreme 

ourt. 

In the absence of other requirements by Federal or State 
authorities such an order could be complied with by in- 
creasing the Texas rates to the level of the interstate rates, 
or by reducing the interstate rates to the intrastate basis. 

Should the latter alternative be adopted, either voluntarily 
or under compulsion of the State authorities, the intrastate 
rates and regulations would be given extraterritorial force 
and would become the standard for interstate commerce. The 
effect of adopting such a plan would not stop with Shreve- 
port. Alexandria and Monroe, La., Vicksburg, Miss., and 
other points are in competition with Shreveport for trade 
and commerce to and from Texas and, so far as we are ad- 
vised, there is no more reason for extending the Texas rates 
and classification to Shreveport than to other points in 
souisiana or other States east of the Mississippi River. | 

It can easily be conceived that if carriers, in removing 
undue prejudice against interstate commerce, were bound to 
follow the standard set by the State authorities, interstate 
rates, based in part on the requirements of one State and in 
part on those of others, would soon be in inextricable and 
intolerable confusion, productive of discord, and ruinous 
alike to shippers and carriers. ‘This the commerce clause 
of the constitution, under which the Congress has created 
this commission and vested it with power, was designed to 
prevent. 

In this proceeding the allegation of undue prejudice is 
not the sole issue. Defendants’ class rates and many of 
a commodity rates are attacked as unjust and unreason- 
able. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the findings and 
conclusions of State commissions respecting the reasonable- 
ness of intrastate rates should be given great weight; that 
rates established in accordance with such findings should not 
lightly be disturbed and that we consider it our duty to co- 
operate in every proper way with the State authorities. 

But the obligation placed upon us by the law requires us 
to exercise our best judgment upon the facts placed 
before us and, in a case such as this, to prescribe just and 
reasonable maximum rates and enter such order as shall pre- 
vent or remove undue prejudice to interstate commerce, even 
though in some instances such action may incidentally affect 
the level of intrastate rates. 

Upon the record we are of opinion and find that defendants 
present class rates between Shreveport and points in Texas 
are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to Shreve- 
port in so far as such rates exceed those contemporaneously 
applied for like distances between points in Texas, except 
in instances where the latter have been reduced below the 
regular mileage scale applied in that State on account of 
water competition along the Gulf of Mexico or waters con- 
tiguous thereto. 

There appear to be no transportation conditions requiring 
the application of different classifications on interstate and 
intrastate traffic to destinations in Texas. The present situ- 
ation is unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers and traffic 
and unduly preferential to intrastate shippers and traffic. 

It has been conclusively shown, and we therefore find, 
that the present difference in classifications has been, now 
is, and for the future would be unduly prejudicial to Shreve- 
port. We are therefore constrained to find that for the 
future defendants must establish and apply to the transpor- 
tation of property between points in Texas the provisions of 


the western classification in effect at the time such transpor- 


tation takes place. 


~ 


SUSPENDS OPERATION OF NEW RULE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended from August 15 until 
December 13 the operation of a new rule in Supplement 
No. 7 to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
tariff, I. C. C. B-3210, reading as follows: : 

When a loaded car is weighed or reweighed at request 
of consignor, or consignee, the charge for such service 
will be $2 when performed on railroad company scales 
and $1 when performed on private scales, which charges 
shall include the weighing of the empty car. The above 
charge to be in addition to the regular switching charge. 








WILL HEAR PETITIONS FOR PARITY RATES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will meet in 
Portland on October 6 to hear the case of the Astoria 
Box Company against the North Bank Railroad, in 
which the company petitions for parity rates with Port- 
land mills on products of its mill destined to points on 
the Oregon Short Line. The mill contends that the 
Union Pacific system allows the same rate from Puget 
Sound to this territory as from Portland, but does not 
allow Astoria to participate in this low rate, because 
the Union Pacific system has no direct rail connection 
ing Astoria except over the branch of the North Bank 
ine. 





TO FILE PETITION OF PROTEST 


OsHKosH, Wis., Aug. 15.—As the result of the filing 
by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie Rail- 
way with the Interstate Commerce Commission of tariff 
G. F. D. No. 21510, proposing changes in rates applic- 
able to hardwood and softwood lumber, poles and posts, 
affecting shipments from ‘‘Soo’’ line stations in Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan to points reached by the line in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, F. M. Ducker, 
traffic manager for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will probably file a protest 
asking that the proposed tariff be suspended. Members 
of the association have already wired or written Mr. 
Ducker alleging the proposed tariff to be unjust and ex- 
cessive in some of its applications and as affecting cer- 
tain territory of individual members. 

The general territory affected is that of the association. 
Secretary Swan has forwarded to each member. an ab- 
stract of the entire situation as based upon the proposed 
tariff and it shows the present and proposed rates on each 
of the commodities mentioned to the various stations in- 
volved. . 


TO TAKE RATE CASE DECISION TO COURTS 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 16.—As a result of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the famous 
Shreveport rate case, ordering the Texas lines to increase 
their intrastate rates to meet rates from Shreveport to 
points in Texas, State Railroad Commissioner Earl B. 
Mayfield has announced that the matter would be taken 
up in the courts, where the fight of the Texas shippers 
would be prosecuted. 








WILL CONSIDER DEMURRAGE RATES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—It was announced here today 
that a hearing will be held in Boston by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission September 30 on the question of 
demurrage rates. At the present time the railroads by 
special permission of the commission are collecting de- 
murrage rates as high as $5 a day. Two weeks ago the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was given 
permission to continue this high rate for sixty days. 





SECURES FAVORABLE ORDER FOR MEMPHIS 
SHIPPERS 

Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 15.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, has returned from Washington, where he secured 
an order from the Interstate Commerce Commission mak- 
ing the Arkansas scale of rates on logs from points in 
that State to Memphis, plus one cent, effective Sep- 
tember 1. It is estimated that'this ruling will save 
Memphis lumbermen who bring their logs from Arkansas 
approximately $3,000 a month. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 ‘Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,139,611.' Ladder assembling bench. Joseph V. Richard- 
son, Goshen, Ind., assignor to the Superior Ladder Company, 
same place. 

1,193,612. Tenoning machine. Joseph V. Richardson, 
Goshen, Ind., assignor to the Superior Ladder Company, same 


ace. 

1,194,009. Woodworking machine. George C. Goodyear, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., assignor of one-half to William L. Russell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,194,092. Saw gummer, Fred Strickland, Anderson, S. C. 

1,194,139. Gage for saws. Sivert Buskala, Shine, Wash. 





WHAT ARE said to be two of the tallest poles in the 
Northwest have been raised by the Tacoma Railway & 
Power Company, of Tacoma, Wash., for its transmis- 
sion wires crossing the Lincoln Avenue bridge. With 
the exception of a few flagpoles, these are declared the 
highest in the Northwest. They are of fir, 125 feet high, 
18 inches at the base and 8 inches at the top. Each pole 
is placed 10 feet in the ground. They were obtained from 
Onalaska, near Chehalis, and were brought to Tacoma 
on three 41-foot flat cars. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 














BETWEEN TRAINS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—Coming into Washington this morning we 
observed a most interesting fellow passenger. It was a fly, a common house 
fly, and he was riding along jauntily perched on the window pane. Mile 
after mile he clung to the same spot on the same pane, watching the scenery 
as it sped by. : 

We fell to wondering what that fly was going to Washington for. We 
knew our Washington well enough in both summer and winter to know that 
he was not specially needed there. But his attitude was so businesslike, his 
sticktoitiveness so apparent, and his enjoyment of the journey so evident, 
that we wondered what mission he had in hand. 

Then suddenly we realized what his business in Washington was. He was 
going down to the national capital to protest against this nationwide 
“‘Swat the Fly’’ campaign about which we hear so much in these latter 
days. No one goes journeying down to Washington without an ax to grind. 
Naturally enough this was his. . 

On every train you can see them—not flies, but men with missions. Vis- 
itors to Washington are largely divided into two classes—men who are there 
to advocate something, and those who are there to protest against it. One 
need only advocate something to find how easy it is for a man to be against 
something today of which he knew nothing yesterday. Whoever heard of a 
woman who was opposed to equal suffrage, until some other woman an- 
nounced she was in favor of it? 

But one beautiful thing about it is, that out of all this advocacy and 
opposition truth sometime will come. Of course, we shall have our Clayton 
bills now and then, but truth is mighty and shall prevail. The lobbyist, 


_whether he be a capitalist or an agriculturist, can stay the progress of 


progress about so long; but sometime the colored gentleman in the fuel 
supply will be discovered and justice will be done. 


THE BABY’S PICTURE 


No matter what the matter was, the deal we had in hand; 
’Twas just some business on the Coast, a tract of timberland. 
But I was just a little scared that somewhere in the deal 
The celebrated woodpile might a colored man conceal. 

I dropped around, as he-had asked, at shortly after ten 

With all my senses on the job—they took my name, and then 
A door marked ‘‘Private’’ opened up and I was ushered in; 
He met me with extended hand and hearty sort of grin. 





But I have seen a grin before and I was walking slow 

And looking backward as you do when through the woods you go. 
He brought a chair, he sat me down, he took my hat and cane; 
But I had both eyes open wide, to wide awake remain. 

He got a map, a late report, he showed me road and rail; 

But still I hesitated some to hand the man the kale. 

I felt convinced, yet feared it was his language picturesque— 
And then I saw a photograph, a baby’s, on his desk. 


And something said to me right then: ‘‘No man could sit and steal, 
Could look into his baby’s eyes and make a dirty deal. 

No man could have a baby’s smile before him all the day 

And grab some other baby’s dad and take his cash away. 

You can’t steal pennies in a church, or dollars from a shrine; 

I couldn’t rob another babe before that babe of mine. 

And so I’ll take a chance with him who sits there all the while 

And carries on his business deals beneath his baby’s smile.’’ 





THE BUM FOREMAN 


There’s something rotten in this mill; I don’t know what it is, but will. 
We have as much machinery as any mill that you will see, the latest carriage, 
latest bands—I guess it is the saw mill hands. We’re cutting eighty thou- 
sand now—we should a hundred, anyhow. There’s something wrong. I’ll 
find the, same, because I know the saw mill game—I guess it is the men. 
to blame. 

We haven’t missed a single day, a single one, I think, since May—the time 
the boiler burst a flue the place the rust had eaten through. I’ve kept 
her going day and night, and yet she keeps a-running light. I never dare 
to let her stop to make repairs or clean up shop, because when things are 
running slow you dassen’t lose a week or so and let yeur yard stocks get 
too low. 

And, if it ain’t the men, it means it’s something with the darned machines. 
I guess I’ll write a letter quick up to the saw mill house and kick. I’ll tell 
them how the carriage jerks and how the patent edger works. Machinery 
is like the rest—the good, old-fashioned kind was best. There’s nothing 
wrong, I know, with, me. The men or the machinery—that’s where the 
trouble seems to be. 

















“There’s something rotten in this mill” 


ARLINGTON 
It’s green grass they lie under, 
And white the shafts arise 
That tell the tale of wonder 
When someone’s soldier dies, 
Where someone’s soldier lies. 


But ’tis no tale of glory 
That thrills me, fills me, now; 
It is the old, old story 
That come to me, somehow— 
The troth, the marriage vow. 


I see a boy in khaki, 
Or in the union blue, 

A hero sturdy, stocky; 
Perhaps you knew him, too— 
Perhaps belonged to you. 


Perhaps the soldier met you 
Beside the stile at eve. 

Could he, could he forget you? 
Yet say they, ‘‘Do not grieve; 
And do not doubt—hbelieve. 


‘*Believe that war is holy, 
Believe that war is right.’’ 
But hearts, the high, the lowly, 
Are aching so tonight. 
I wonder, is it right? 


Oh, yes, there was an issue, 
Oh, yes, there was a cause— 
Some statute writ on tissue 
In statesmen’s gentle claws; 
For so we make our laws. 


And so we fall disputing 
If this or that is so, 

And then begin recruiting— 
And, God! before we know 
The crimson torrents flow. 


A line that marks a nation, 
Where flags and friends divide, 
Bought dear with devastation— 
What is that line beside 
The love of one who died? 
WASHINGTON, August 2, 1916. 





THE WOODLAND 
If you would love the woodland, it 
Must be a living thing to you— 
A comrade at whose feet you sit 
And look together at the blue. 
You must love sun as flowers do 
The god of day—the kiss of rain 
Must be as healing sweet to you 
As to the daisy on the plain. 


You must go faring without fear 
The woodland wild, however far— 
In some new path a pioneer, 
And for your compass but a star. 
You must lie down with door ajar 
Beside the midnight waters’ hem, 
You must le down where wild 
things are 
And feel companionship with them. 


You must delight in that delight 
The bud enjoys-when first it knows 
The passing of the winter night 
And wakes to find itself a rose. 
You must feel pleasures such as 
those, 
The joy of living in the land, 
And, as the waking leaves unclose, 
Must feel your petalled soul expand. 





RIGHT NOW 


You may think you’d look fine in an automobile 
Or perhaps in a box at the play, 

At the Congress or Astor imbibing a meal 
You would have an appearance au fait. 

So perhaps you are slaving for all you can stand 
And are thinking of pleasures like that, 

You are dreaming of days in a residence grand. 
While you dwell in a cottage or flat. 


But let me unburden a bit of advice 
For the fellows who labor and scheme, 
Who imagine that joy is a matter of price 
And that money will answer a dream: 
This life is a short sort of business at best; 
There isn’t much chance for a song— 
And you’ll have to get fun out of life, like the rest, 
Right now while you’re going along. 


Right now is the time to be good to yourself, 
Right now is the time to enjoy; 
Right now—not some time when you’re laid on the shelf— 
Live life with the heart of a boy. 
And then, if in velvet you never are clad, 
No matter the why or the cause, 
You’ll find at the end of the journey you had 
A pretty good time as it was! _ 





The easiest way to be miserable is to worry 
about one’s happiness. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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Write for catalog. 











-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


. free samples. 


Factory and General Office, 


a American Crayon Co. 


Write today. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND a4 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS [3°,°%0" ronones, 





tory capacity 350( 





LIN FOREST LAN 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH — 
{ anserican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Has a hundred poems that have 
delighted thousands, It isin its 
third edition. postpaid, $1.25 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W ° Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 

é ashington Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 

Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


California 
Northern “*“wietl Wesiea"* 
Red Cedar Siding ———_ always 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock. 


OUR \Good Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. Satisfied Customers. 














Central Warehouse’ Lum! 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut.from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 











We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 




















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WOOD BLOCKS APPROVED AS BEST PAVING MATERIAL 


Mayor of Cambridge, Mass., Insists on Their Use for 
Surfacing Streets of the City 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 16.—Cambridge will spend 
about $400,000 for street paving work during the next 
year, and about one-quarter of this amount it is planned 
to expend on wood block pavements. The streets where 
Mayor Rockwood and the street department want to use 
wood blocks are now surfaced with brick, macadam, 
granite blocks or asphalt, all of which have proved un- 
satisfactory in their present locations. Just now the wood 
block paving projects are held up by a deadlock between 
the mayor and the city council, but it is probable that 
the differences over material will be ironed out success- 
fully in the near-future, just as Mayor Rockwood’s prede- 
cessor, Mayor Goode, succeeded in doing when he in- 
sisted that Massachusetts Avenue between Central and 
Harvard squares should be wood paved last season. | 

Street paving appropriations amounting to $91,500 were 
vetoed by Mayor Rockwood last night because the city 
council had not specified wood blocks. Cambridge Street, 
which connects with Boston at the great Charles River 
Dam and Esplanade, and the southern end of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, which connects with Boston at Harvard 
Bridge, the mayor insists should be paved with creosoted 
wood blocks, because they are the ‘‘show windows’’ of 
the city. Mayor Rockwood had recommended wood block 
paving for these and for other of the most important 
arteries of Cambridge, but when the 
city council passed the necessary ap- 


arranged and nicely painted and together with the store, 
hotel and office building constitute an exceptionally well 
appearing town. 

The president of the company is William Carlisle, of 
Atchison, Kan., and his son, W. A. Carlisle, is the man- 
ager of the company. The sales department is in charge 
of C. R. Webber, who for many years had charge of the 
sales of the East Side Mill & Lumber Company, Portland, 
Ore. Before coming to the Pacific coast Mr. Webber was 
connected with the Carlisle operations in the East and 
South. William Carlisle has been prominently connected 
‘with the lumber manufacturing industry in the southern 
pine fields for many years and had large interests, in 
Texas and Arkansas. 





VESSEL LOADS LARGE GOVERNMENT EXPORT CARGO 


Takes on 1,300,000 Feet of Longleaf Pine for Pan- 
ama—Orange Proves to Be Adequate 
Shipping Port 


ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 14.—The steamship San Ramon, 
late of San Francisco, but now owned by the Rainwater 
Lumber Company, of New Orleans, is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration loading a cargo that aggregated 
1,300,000 feet, superficial measure, of 2-inch longleaf pine 
for the Government at Colon, Panama, at docks in the 
harbor of Orange, Texas. 





propriations some of the members 
insisted that ‘‘ bitulithic is cheaper,’’ 
and they caused that material to be 
substituted in the order. But last 
night the mayor let it be known that 
he intends to have used in Cam- 
bridge the street surfacing materials 
his experts in the street department 
know is best for the purpose, and he 
vetoed the appropriations with a pos- 
itiveness that has convinced the 
other members of the city govern- 
ment that wood block will be used or 
nothing. 

The mayor is confident that before 
the summer is over he will have an 
appropriation of about $50,000 for 
surfacing the southern end of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue with wood blocks, 
and about $55,000 for paving Cam- 
bridge Street with wood blocks from 
the railroad crossing to Inman 
Square. Several other wood block 
jobs are planned, but it is doubtful 
if they are started this summer. 


Many leading business men are de- 
manding that all future street pav- 
ing work in the downtown sections 
shall be done with wood blocks. Be- 
sides wood block’s obvious advan- 
tages of comfort, hygiene and ap- 
pearance, these citizens state that 
any extra cost would be repaid sev- 
eral times over by the increased val- 
uation such pavements would bring 
to realties in the business district. 








TWO UNIONS VOTE TO RETURN TO 
WORK 


Los ANGELES, Cau., Aug. 12.—The 
strike situation at the harbor is 
steadily but slowly improving. Two 
of the three unions who were out on 
strike have voted to return to work. 
The first of these was the union of 
the planing mill and yard employees. 
The second union was that of the 
stevedores. As many of these men 














as could be put to work were given THE SAN RAMON LOADING EXPORT CARGO IN ORANGE (TEX.) HARBOR 


places, although about half of them . 
were not accepted, as their places had been filled by 
nonunion men during the strike. Only the longshore- 
men’s union remains on strike. There are only about 
seventy-five men in this union and whether they return to 
work or not makes small difference. Vessels are receiving 
practically their normal discharge at San Pedro, and the 
port at Redondo is able to handle more vessels than arrive 
there. Altogether, the strike may be looked upon as fully 
broken and as a complete victory for the employers. 





NEW MILL PLANT OPERATING STEADILY 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 12.—The new plant of ‘the 
Onalaska Lumber Company, Onalaska, is running steadily 
and cutting from 125,000 to 150,000 feet a day. The 
monorail system has not been installed yet because of 
delay in delivery of the equipment and the handling of 
the upper grades is handicapped for this reason. When 
the plant is fully equipped it is expected to have a daily 
capacity of 175,000 to 200,000 feet of lumber and the 
shingle mill will cut about 250,000 shingles a day. The 
company operates a common carrier railroad 1014, miles 
long connecting the mill town of Onalaska with Napa- 
vine on the main line of the Northern Pacific, Oregon & 
Washington and Great Northern railroads. The initial 
equipment of the sawmill consists of a circular head rig, 
edger, automatic trimmer, slasher and band resaw. The 
company has built sixty cottages that are roomy, well 


Five hundred thousand feet of this cargo was shipped 
to Orange from Louisiana mills and loaded direct from 
cars to vessel. The remainder was supplied by the Lut- 
cher & Moore Lumber Company and delivered to the 


vessel by barges. The ship loaded simultaneously from - 


barge and car, as is indicated in the picture. It went 
to sea Tuesday, August 8, navigating the Sabine River 
and channel to the Gulf without assistance of a tug. 


Although work has just been begun on the municipal 
slip and wharf system for Orange, the port is not with- 
out advantages for loading vessels. The waterfront 
trestle at which the San Ramon was loaded will easily 
accommodate two vessels of its size, with a depth of 26 
feet of water at the wharf. 





STEVEDORES AND EMPLOYERS REACH AGREEMENT 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 12—The stevedores and 
their employers have come to terms on a working agree- 
ment after a succession of conferences which began here 
on ‘August 1. When the striking stevedores returned to 
work the latter part of July they accepted their old wages 
and hours with the understanding that a conference would 
be held later for the purpose of making definite terms 
for future working conditions. | - 


The statement was issued on Friday that an agreement 
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had been reached that was satisfactory to the Water 
Front Employers’ Association, the local Stevedores’ 
Union and the Water Front Workers’ Federation. 

All those present were pledged to absolute secrecy, and 
the terms will not be made public until the organizations 
have voted'on them. It was intimated by the union men, 
however, that the agreement reached is favorable to the 
unions and to closed shop. 

While the owners of merchandise vessels may have 
made a satisfactory arrangement with the stevedores, 
the matter is not finally settled as regards the lumber 
shipping and yarding interests. The test may come next 
week, when the new open shop system of stevedoring lum- 
ber will be put into effect at this port. 





INDUSTRIAL IMBROGLIO ASSUMES SERIOUS ASPECT 


Allege Flagrant, Violation of the Antitrust Law on 
Part of Labor Unions 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—Builders’ finish manufac- 
turers and proprietors of woodworking factories whose 
business has been seriously affected in recent weeks by 
the efforts of labor unions to assume absolute control of 
the industry here in connection with their organization 
of the building construction business, received a setback 
in the Superior Court today when Judge Fox refused 
to broaden the scope of an injunction issued by Judge 
Lawton against the unions on July 20. The interior 
finish men secured the injunction nearly one month ago 
because it was shown that the unions had violated the 
provisions of a written stipulation filed with the court, 
pending the trial of suits brought early in the summer. 
It was agreed’ in the stipulation that the unions should 
not attempt to interfere with the business of the manu- 
facturers with whom they had differences, and particu- 
farly that no strikes should be called against these pro- 
prietors nor against the building contractors who dared 
to buy finish of them, pending the adjudication of the 
suits. When Judge Lawton found that the unions were 
not keeping their agreement he issued on July 20 a tem- 
porary injunction requiring the respondents ‘‘to desist 
and refrain from taking any aggressive action against 
the complainants or any of them, or against any con- 
tractors or builders using the products of the plaintiffs; 
and from circulating. cards or notices or statements to 
the effect that the complainants are unfair or non- 
union, or that carpenters will not set up their products; 
but nothing in this injunction shall prevent a work- 
man from quitting a job of his own volition when he 
is not influenced to do so by any combination or 
union.’?’ 

In court yesterday the house finish manufacturers al- 
leged that the unions have flagrantly violated the spirit 
of this injunction by imposing fines and other penalties 
upon carpenters who set any finish that comes from the 
plaintiffs’ mills and have thus induced building trades- 
men to bring such pressure to bear upon the building 
contractors that they refuse in many instances to buy 
trim from the plaintiffs. The petitioners asked, there- 
fore, in substance, that Judge Fox further restrain the 
unions from imposing fines or other penalties upon car- 
penters who set the plaintiffs’ trim, and that the unions 
be required to notify the carpenters that no more such 
fines or penalties will be imposed. Judge Fox decided 
that the evidence was not sufficient to show that the 
injunction issued by Judge Lawton had been violated 
by the unions. 

However, the finish men, whose trade has been so 
seriously handicapped by the joint conspiracy of the 


millmen’s and carpenters’ unions that lumber dealers ' 


here say that they have observed an appreciable falling 
off in their sales to the mills, will not rest content 
with this failure of the court to take action, but will 
at once seek further corroborative evidence to support 
their demand for a broader injunction. 

They say that the present action of the unions is as 
much a violation of the national antitrust law as the 
worst ‘‘combination in restraint of trade’’ ever organ- 
ized by capitalists. For, they say, the Boston Car- 
penters’ District Council, the State Building Trades 
Council, the Millmen’s, Jointers’ and Carpenters’ Union 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
have virtually conspired to put these score or so of 
finish mills out of business unless they submit to union 
dictation, operate closed shops, mark every piece of lum- 
ber or trim which leaves their factories with the union 
label and pay such wages to their workmen as the unions 
decide to be proper. The unions say, in effect, that 
any building contractor who buys from a finish mill that 
does not do this will be listed as unfair and a strike 
called against him, while on the other hand, any finish 
mill which sells to’a contractor who is listed as unfair 
or is attacked by the unions in the form of a strike 
will itself be listed as unfair and a strike called against 
that mill, even though it has submitted to the closed shop 
and other requirements of the union. The finish manu- 
facturers here hold that such a conspiracy is un-Amer- 
ican, clearly a conspiracy in restraint of trade and with- 
out the pale of legitimate labor union activity. 

The members of the local lumber trade are watching 
the bitter contest with deepest interest, and they are 
backing their customers, the finish men, to win, pro- 
viding that existing laws are fairly enforced. 





THE prediction is made in certain paper journals that 
the price of newsprint paper, which now is about $25 a 
ton, will be close to $40, New York delivery, before the 
end of the war. The reserve supplies of wood of many 
of the paper mills are exhausted and it is very difficult 
to get additional machinery ‘for the increase of productive 
capacity. 


RECENT FREIGHT EMBARGO PARTLY LIFTED! 


Railroad Admits Embargo Is Largely Due to Lack of 
Equipment and Terminals 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 16.—The embargo on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and the Central 
New England Railroad on all carload and less than car- 
load freight, with certain exceptions, coming to these 
companies from connecting rail and steamship lines, via 
Harlem River and Maybrook, N. Y., which was placed 
Wednesday, July 26, has been lifted. The embargo is 
still effective, however, upon all freight for export origi- 
nating at stations on these companies’ lines consigned 
to or via piers numbered 31, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42 or 70, 
East River or Harlem River or Brooklyn Terminals or 
for movement via the New England Steamship Company, 
except that for which specific steamship space has been 
contracted and when billing has been authorized by As- 
sistant General Freight Agent Benedict, Pier 14, North 
River, New York City, and provided traffic is offered 
within a reasonable time in which to make connection 
with the steamship intended. 

In some sections of southern New England embargoes 
are also in effect on certain commodities to individual 
consignees, either because of accumulation or because 
the railroads believe that the consignees in question have 
been dilatory in unloading and releasing cars. Lumber, 
box boards, practically all forest products, in fact, are 
now permitted by the railroads in question to move with 
comparative freedom. Shippers and consignees have been 
warned by the companies to exercise unusual caution in 
making or ordering shipments, to avoid another acute con- 
gestion of freight and consequent replacement of the em- 
bargo now lifted for the fourth time this year. 

In an official statement just made public from the 
general offices of the New Haven Railroad the company 
virtually admits that shippers and consignees have not 
been to blame for the frequent embargoes to the extent 
that lack of adequate equipment is responsible. The 
statement also holds forth to the lumber trade the 
promise of increased demands for that material from the 
New Haven during the next few years. In discussing 
problems confronting the company in attempting to meet 
the great gain in passenger and freight business of the 
last year the statement shows that it will be necessary 
to expend, within the next five or ten years, from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 in order to equip the road with 
the necessary facilities, motive power, yards, terminals, 
station improvements, etc., to meet the growing require- 
ments of southern New England. 





HOLDS FREIGHT TO BE UNREASONABLE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 15——The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided that the rate charged for 
the transportation of yellow pine lumber from Climax, 
Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., is unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 16 cents a 100 pounds. The complaint 
in this case was brought by Court R. Boyd, a purchaser 
and seller of lumber, who has his principal place of 
business at Nashville, against the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern Railroad and others. The complainant tes- 
tified that rates ranging from 20 cents to 25 cents a 
100 pounds were charged. Climax is a non-agency station 
two miles north of Lisman, Ala., and no joint rate was 
applicable at the time of complaint from Climax to 
Nashville, but a joint rate of 16 cents a 100 pounds 
was in effect over the lines of the railroad up until 
July 22, 1913. 


WILL HEAR SOUTHERN HARDWOOD INTERESTS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 15.—Following the adoption of 
resolutions requesting a hearing of the Federal Trade 
Commission devoted to the hardwood interests, the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club has been advised by Commissioner 
Will H. Parry that a hearing will be granted some time 
this fall. Mr. Parry will have charge of the hearing. 
In his letter to the local-organization, he says: 

I have been authorized by the commission to hold a pre- 
liminary conference with the representatives of the hardwood 
interests in accordance with the request made in the reso- 
lutions recently adopted by the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis and confirmed by the resolutions of your club. It is 
quite probable that this conference will not be held before 
October or November, as my time is fully occupied with en- 
gagements until that time. The announcement concerning 
the time and place of the conference will be made in due 


season and your club will be notified to send representa- 
tives, 


RATLROAD MEETS REQUIREMENTS OF DECISION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9.—The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, which was ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to switch for competitors as a result of the 
petition of the board of trade filed over two years ago, 
has indicated that it is planning to meet the require- 
ments of the decision without changing present condi- 
tions. The commission’s finding was based largely on the 
discrimination which exists in favor of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, this being the only road for which the Louisville 
& Nashville has been handling competitive business. The 
latter has intimated that it will now decline to take care 
of Chesapeake & Ohio business to or from competitive 
points, and thereby will relieve the charge of discrim- 
ination. If this is done, the board of trade will reopen 
the case and endeavor to have the road compelled to ex- 
change switching facilities, as it is charged that its pres- 
ent policy is a handicap to Louisville manufacturers and 
shippers. 

The decision in the case has attracted wide attention, 
as it is one of a series on the subject of the use of local 
terminals by one road to the disadvantage of its com- 
petitors. 


























Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) ° 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed. by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 
through its use. 


Stock It Now 
It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. -If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicage, Ill 
Goodman, Wis. I. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. me 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Gueut, Mi. 
yward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., |G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
i , Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

















Wholesale Lumber 


YELLOW PINE 
* HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














| Fries BOX Lumber 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., prirspurcts Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


= AC. Busnes Conpany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. - 


Hallowell & Souder, puitsbetenia’ Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


— Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











EUROPEAN BUSINESS DEVELOPING FAST 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—Lumber dealers interested 
in foreign trade say that some very promising inquiries 
are in hand and that the prospects are bright for a 
nice fall business. Although the war in Europe has made 
it difficult to do any business with some foreign con- 
sumers, the war has greatly stimulated the lumber trade 
with the United Kingdom and France, and these coun- 
tries are being sent certain kinds of lumber on most of 
the steamships which sail from Boston for the other 
side. There are inquiries from England for ash, oak, 
hickory and longleaf southern pine, as well as for large 
quantities of spruce deals. Although the bulk of the 
yellow pine is, of course, shipped directly from southern 
ports, more or less is being sent from here at quite 
profitable prices. More than $50 a thousand feet is not 
considered a prohibitive rate to pay for the overseas 
transportation. Much of the spruce being sent to 
England is for trench construction along the lines held 
by the Allies in Belgium and France. Some is sent 
direct to France. Specifications for the hardwoods indi- 
eate that much of it is wanted for the manufacture of 
war vehicles and unusually stout boxes. This year’s 
lumber exports from Boston to England promise to be 
fully double the business done in the year before the 
war. The freight rate on a recent shipment of oak was 
$60 a thousand feet. Export lumber firms are laying 
their plans for doing a big business with France after 
the war is over. The recent report of the French minister 
of the interior on the immense number of buildings 
destroyed utterly or damaged by the conflict indicates 
to the trade here that their business with that country 
will develop tremendously immediately that the work of 
reconstruction can be started. 

Lumber has been coming in lately from the Provinces 
in larger quantities, but the eastern spruce market is so 
much stronger that the larger offerings have not affected 
prices adversely. Saturday there arrived the schooner 
B. B. Hardwick with 180,157 feet of spruce from Little 
Brook, N. 8., for L. N. Godfrey Company; the schooner 
Eliza A. Scribner with 357,314 feet of spruce for the 
Woodstock Lumber Company, and the schooner Hattie 
McKay with 71,000 feet of spruce for the L. N. Godfrey 
Company. 


WILL IMPORT AFRICAN MERCHANDISE 


LouISsvVILLE, Ky., Aug. 15.—The description of the 
sailing vessels being built at Bath, Me., for the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, which will use 
them in bringing over mahogany logs from its Axim 
(Africa) logging camp, as published in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ¢alled attention to the ambitious 
plans which the company has for the development of com- 
mercial traffic in connection with the operations of its 
fleet, of which these two are to be a part. 

In order to make the trips of the boats profitable 
business for the return trip will be secured, so that the 
vessels will have full holds in both directions. In this 
way the cost of bringing over the logs will be min- 
imized. It has been found that a large field exists for 
the development of trade by American concerns with the 
west coast of Africa. 

It is also understood that the company expects to 
exploit a number of other African products besides ma- 
hogany. As logs are available only during certain seasons, 
the boats will be used at other times of the year in trans- 
porting various other merchandise from the tropics. 

A subsidiary company, authorized ‘to engage in the 
transportation trading and kindred businesses, was in- 
corporated several months ago with nominal capitaliza- 
tion for the purpose of operating the vessels. 








EXPORTING ACTIVE AT FLORIDA PORT 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Aug. 14.—July was quite an active 
month in exports, principally of cross ties for the allied 
Governments and special cut timber for the same source, 
with some orders for lumber from the British West 
Indies, Argentina and Cuba. Two cargoes also went 
out from here for Spain. Florida ports were therefore 
kept busy, despite the hurricane that occurred early 
in the month, demoralizing to a certain extent all 
shipping and milling operations for a period of ten 
days. Total exports had a value of $2,250,914, an ap- 
preciable gain when compared with the same months of 
last year. 

Government orders for cross ties placed with Pensacola 
firms and parceled out by the latter in order to insure 
the orders being met promptly has, to a great extent, 
stimulated the foreign markets. Of the total of 19,000,000 
superficial feet going foreign from Florida during the 
month fully two-thirds was composed of cross ties for 
the allied governments. The great bulk of this went to 
Scotland and Ireland to be utilized in Government 
work. Some few small cargoes were landed in London, 
but there is a notable scarcity of buying on the part 
of independent dealers there. 

The Italian markets, which heretofore have called for 
considerable lumber and which can be depended upon 
in normal times to be buyers at this season of the year, 
are dull. There is no demand outside of the few Govern- 
ment orders placed occasionally. 

Shipments from the seven Florida ports, which had 
exports during the month had valuations as follows: 


Reg-Weat. ...s iss $1,108,326 St. Andrews...... 28,575 
Pensacola ....... 927,203 eee 3,458 
OD. 64:5 oi6-0'4.0:0-9 75,286 —_————- 
Jacksonville ..... 70,566 BAN. “ss oo ene $2,250,914 
Boca Grande..... 37,500 


The interior market is slightly improved. There is a 
better demand and manufacturers say the improvement, 
though slight, is quite noticeable in the optimism that 
it has aroused among dealers as well as shippers. Rail- 
roads are not buying, having recently withdrawn from 
the market until the proposed strike of employees either 
materializes or is adjusted. 





SOUTH AFRICA IS A PROMISING FIELD 

OTTAWA, OntT., August 17—A report on prospects 
for Canadian wood and its manufactures in the South 
African market has reached the Trade and Commerce 
Department from Commissioner Egan at Capetown. 
He states that since the visit to South Africa of H. R. 
MacMillan, the special lumber trade commissioner from 
Canada, special efforts have been made to secure cargoes 
of Douglas fir, which had been canceled, owing to short- 
age of available tonnage. Scarcity of tonnage from 
eastern Canada, he reports, has held down the exports 
of eastern wood, as only one-third of the quantity or- 
dered has been delivered. As regards box shooks he 
states that for the last three years there have been pub- - 
lished inquiries from many firms anxious to take up 
the representation of Canadian boxmakers and a number 
of trade inquiries have been published from South 
African merchants prepared to purchase in 100,000 lots. 
Business has not, however, resulted, and he states it is 
to be hoped that some organization will take up the 
manufacturing of box shooks for export on the most 
modern plan, so that Canada may secure a good share 
of the present demand, as well as that of the near 
future, which, competent authorities say, will mount 
into the millions of boxes for oranges alone. 

Several Canadian handle manufacturers are now rep- 
resented in South Africa, the report continues, and good 
results are looked for, though it is a hard and long 
task to substitute the maple handle for the hickory. 
The importance of the trade is shown by the fact that 
annually 66,000 pick, 450,000 shovel and 236,000 ham- 
mer handles are. imported. As regards furniture, it is 
stated that Canada is now securing a large part of the 
trade, although there have been complaints during the 
last twelve months as to the quality of the import. 

Relative to ocean tonnage, Commissioner Egan says: 
‘<The steamer sailings under Government contract from 
Canada to South Africa have continued to carry lum- 
ber in good quantities. The lumber cargoes are not all 
Canadian timber, but the percentage given to Canadian 
lumber has increased considerably during the last eighteen 
months. ’? 


CONCENTRATES BIG CARGO AT BEAUMONT 


Beaumont, TrEx., Aug. 11.—Lumber exports from 
Orange, Tex., aggregated 3,056,703 feet for July, while 
shipments from Beaumont were something over 3,000,000 
feet for the same period. One vessel leaving Orange 
this week for the Canal Zone carried 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber. A cargo of 2,000,000 feet of lumber and timber 
is being concentrated here by the Standard Export Lum- 
ber Company, much of it being barged from the Keith 
mill at Voth. A vessel is expected to arrive in the next 
ten days for this lumber, which is destined for England. 
The steamer Wingate is expected at Orange Saturday for 
a eargo for Europe, and the Keechi took out about 
750,000 feet for Havana this week. 











EXPORTS HEAVIEST IN MANY MONTHS 
SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 15.—Exports from the district 
of Georgia for July were the heaviest they have been in 
many months. They amounted to $5,913,073. The ex- 
ports for the same period from the port of Savannah 
were $4,202,032. Following shows the shipments of lum- 
ber and allied products: 


SORI GIES. WES MAE OURS. oo 6 6.colic vo se evne vee $ 2,184 
Resin, 33,235 barrels of 280 pounds each........... 203,806 
Tar, 924 barrels of 280 pounds each.............. 3,450 
Spirits of turpentine, 148.375 gallons............. 71,515 
Sawn pitch pine timber, 459,000 feet.............. 9,165 
POIAE BIOL, MOD FORT 65.5 5 <hr 080,619 3 6 0's 0 0 'w 008 1,670 
AOEANET BOIIOE,, PSNI BORE 6.0 5.006 54 6 056 b00\0.6.0.0:8 00500 3,168 
FOO Bo POORER 5.5 | SSS RES Ses Oe rae eee rir iee sorte 8,280 
UI RBI MRED so oe oo 0, asd 505 ace eence Bie Win 5 Sia o-e/ ule deehe 5,050 
ATi DUMEr ARM CE BAG PORTIS. 6 a6. o.6 oe 6 60.0 0's ase 100 8,470 
DROTIIOCHINCD OL BVOOE 6.58 'e os osc cetcescs sense 31,485 
+ 





ISTHMUS REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 

New Organs, La., Aug. 14.—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports, via New Orleans, for the week ended Saturday 
total approximately 1,720,000 feet, plus the following 
items manifested but not stated in feet: 26,476 pieces, 
265 bundles gum lumber; 5,340 pieces, 473 bundles ma- 
hogany; 6,774 pieces ash; 3,137 pieces, 420 bundles hick- 
ory; 2,949 pieces oak, 1,866 pieces pine, 1,764 pieces pop- 
lar. There were shipped export also 221,306 staves, 12,- 
920 bundles shooks, 19,916 bundles heading, 6,613 cross- 
ties and 500 bundles shingles. The coastwise movement 
to New York included 606,000 feet lumber, 26,507 bun- 
dles box material and 1,973 crossties. 

Of the lumber and timber exported, practically all 
moved to the Isthmus, which took 1,015,000 feet, and to 
Cuba, which took 654,000 feet. The hardwood parcels 
went to Liverpool, Barcelona and Scandinavian ports, and 
the bulk of the staves to Cadiz and Barcelona, Spain, and 
to Genoa, Italy. The total movement, while relatively 
light, is pretty well up to the weekly average for the 
spring and summer. The export market seems to have 
developed no very striking new feature. 

The Custom House statement of total exports and im- 
ports via New Orleans for July shows a material gain 
over previous Julys. The month’s exports totaled in 
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value $24,806,205, compared with $13,609,907 for July, 
1915, and $11,792,534 for July, 1914. Imports aggre- 
gated in value $5,905,409, an increase of $270,378 over 
the import total of July a year ago—and this in spite of 
the fact that no Brazilian 
coffee was received during 
the month just closed, al- Puget Sound 


FROM 


Grays Harbor 


tations of that commodity Columbia River.......11. 22: 


range between $2,000,000 and ‘By rail to British Columbia, 
$3,000,000 in value. Mex- Pomestic—No. 5 hed 
ican imports registered a sharp decline also, their July 
valuation being about one-third of usual average. 





DECREASE NOTED IN SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Aug. 12.—In the report of the ex- 
port and offshore domestic waterborne shipments from 
the State of Washington for July, 1916, a decrease of 
over 9,000,000 feet is noted as compared to shipments in 
June. The total offshore domestic and export waterborne 
shipments from Washington in July amounted to 18,174,- 
215 feet, as compared to 27,933,333 feet for June. The 
export shipments for July amounted to 13,420,852 feet 
and the domestic offshore shipments totaled 5,239,363 
feet. Rail shipments to British Columbia, which are in- 
cluded in above report, amounted to 213,000 feet in July. 
The June offshore domestic waterborne shipments 
amounted to 8,307,808 feet, foreign shipments totaled 
19,510,525 feet, and rail shipments to British Columbia 
215,000 feet. 

Shipments to Australia in June amounted to 10,829,187 
feet, as compared to 4,424,385 feet in July. A decrease 
is also noted in shipments to Alaska in July. The July 
report shows several shipments of spruce from Puget 
Sound ports to points in the United Kingdom. 

The total export and offshore domestic waterborne ship- 
ments from the State of Washington for July, 1915, 
amounted to 19,157,613 feet, and the shipments in July, 
1914, amounted to 35,981,214 feet. 

The approximate value of the July, 1916, shipments is 
given as $327,936. The total value of the month’s ship- 


though average July impor- WeERIN DA CERALDOR, o:. 0 6% 5 6 oiesas 


ments, including shingles, lath, pickets, poles and piling, 
box shooks ete. was $393,617, as compared with $468,473 
for June, 1916.. The following table gives the ports of 
shipments and destinations: 


To West Coast British 
Orient Europe’ SS. America Australia Cuba Columbiu 
2,627,506 1,183,731 4,546,582 2,837,741 ....... 41,421 
Edited ReaKetorels ay TAaitiaaie es! _ exatetere arate SOTA canes 
Ped Sale etabe aan @ wig ae te Ore ei 642,069 
OCT ee ee ee oe 944,475 
213,000. 
To 
FroM Hawaiian Islands Alaska 
PN ONION she 5 oi.o'ole Jao co aves ie ses 3,219,847 1,518,087 
PIV EAMOE so 6x c << 0-0. 010:0: 5 oie 50's ee 
Amount Value 
BOPUREPIRODS os ove acl ad ose cel ow 09's 0.0:0\ 6:5 ee $ 5,592.00 
15. pia RR aR aE Ba es Dee ns 966,000 2,075.00 
ERD ors tec e en ae ie oo). nw Sica. oa coc or Se ce 30,000 293.00 
RI ec tacata ce ccat. ote og eke s bate'e a sieeve 2 57.00 
fig hE | a, Pi 1,187 19,122.00 
Ree INI ME 16: Nc aiea' 5.4 ogre; has aarsneiere gees 372,000 38,542.00 


Of the 2,350,000 shingles 2,335,000 were shipped to 
the Hawaiian Islands and 15,000 to Alaska. Australia 
imported 769,000 lath, the remainder going to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Of the 1,187,000 poles and piling 1,186 
were shipped to points in British Columbia. Of the 
372,000 box shooks 98,000 were shipped to the west coast 
of South America, 3,000 to Australia, 30,000 to British 
Columbia, 153,000 to San Francisco and 88,000 to Alaska. 


ISSUES PRICE LIST SHOWING IMPROVED 
MACHINERY 

The Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Indianapolis, has issued a new price list and descriptive 
folder showing the latest improvements in link belts, 
sprocket wheels and other machinery that it manufactures. 
The company is also issuing a booklet written by Presi- 
dent Charles Piez telling of the early life, the struggles 
and triumphs of James Mapes Dodge, former president 
of the company, until his death in 1915. The booklet is a 
fitting tribute to the engineering ability of Mr. Dodge and 
describes some of his greatest achievements in the inven- 
tion and manufacture of machinery.—( Advertisement. ) 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door people continue fairly busy even 
though this is the period of the year that the midsummer 
lull is generally at its worst. In the Chicago territory 
inquiries continue good and a growth in volume is ex- 
pected just as soon as the cooler weather arrives. Kan- 
sas City manufacturers report a little better trade, a 
condition that has been brought about by retailers begin- 
ning to stock up for the fall business. The twin cities 
report local demand a little bit slower, the country trade 
being a factor in bringing about the quietness on account 
of the crop uncertainty. Cincinnati manufacturers con- 
tinue to do a big business and the volume holds up de- 
spite the hot weather. In the eastern field the Baltimore 
trade although not rushed holds its own. The fir door 
people in Tacoma (Wash.) district report present busi- 
ness seasonable with a good fall outlook. There is at 
present a seasonable demand for window glass, and stocks 
have been pared down so that distributers who failed to 
lay in a summer supply find it difficult to obtain their re- 
quirements at any price. 

Chicago sash and door people report inquiries good 
although the trade is undergoing seascnable conditions. 
There is as much business prevailing as the trade has a 
right to expect for this time of year and optimism pre- 
vails with the belief that the fall business.is going to be 
heavy, despite the gloomy crop reports. The feeling pre- 
vails that there will be fair crops for the farmers in the 
territory that the Chicago sash and door people reach, 
and that they will have plenty of money this fall with 
which to make improvements. The demand that does 
exist is for almost all items on the sash and door list. 

City demand in Minneapolis and St. Paul has slowed 
up somewhat. Hot weather was blamed for a quiet sea- 
son, but cooler weather has not brought much revival and 
evidently the heaviest part of the season’s business has 
been placed. Country trade is very quiet because of the 
uncertainty over the yield and movement of the wheat 
crop. The year’s business has been good so far and few 
complaints are heard. 

The Baltimore sash, door and blind trade, while not 
rushed is holding its own, with the demand perhaps under 
the early expectations but certainly better than might 
have been supposed from some of the subsequent devel- 
opments. It seems as if the slowing down is pronounced 
only by contrast with the spurt in the early spring, which 
raised expectations to such heights that the prevailing 
movement looks small by comparison. Much work con- 
tinues to come out and the factories here are running full 
time, though they are not rushed. 


Trade in the Cincinnati territory holds its volume de- 
spite the hot weather, and now that there has been a 
break in the temperature increased output as well as more 
active distribution are looked for. Stocks are low, and 
with the orders in hand there is not much chance to re- 
plenish them. There is no let-up to the demand from 
suburban builders, and this appears to be extending 
further into the country distribution as the summer ad- 
vances, indicating that dealers there believe that the 
farmers will realize more from their crops than the re- 
ports now coming out would seem to warrant, and that 
they will be in position to make improvements on a pretty 
liberal seale after the harvests have been gathered. Some 
of the factories and mills are reported low on stocks of 
lumber, evidently having been holding off under the 





impression that prices would weaken, but of late they 
have been more actively in the market. 


A little ,better trade is reported by the Kansas City 
manufacturers. The effects of the heat and dry weather 
have been discounted to some extent and the retailers 
are beginning to build up their stocks to prepare for the 
fall business. While the call is not heavy, it is normal 
for the time of year and the tendency is to increase so 
the manufacturers feel very much encouraged over the 
outlook. Kansas and Missouri yards are buying pretty 
well and there is a good volume of figuring going on both 
in the cities and in the country. Prices are as strong as 
ever, but there has not been enough call to bring about 
any higher quotations so far. Architects report a very 
good outlook for fall and the real estate sales are im- 
proving. 

The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
continues seasonable with a good fall outlook. Factories 
are busy on present orders and some report plenty on the 
files for sixty days ahead. Prices are firm. There is a 
prospect of higher fall values and a good healthy trade. 

That the Oshkosh, Wausau, Neenah and Fond du 
Lae manufacturers are more than satisfied with present 
conditions was indicated at Fond du Lae last week at 
the meeting of the Hardwood Veneer Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The business outlook was’ char- 
acterized as excellent by the representatives of the 
eight factories present. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., sash-and door mills have a fair 
amount of business on hand, though new business is 
being placed rather sparingly on account of the mid- 
summer season. Mills complain considerably of a diffi- 
culty of getting an adequate supply of labor, despite 
the fact that wages offered are above the normal. 

The word from St. Louis is that the trade in the sash 
and and door line continues to show a steady though 
not startling improvement. Demand from the coun- 
try yards show a healthy increase and the way is being 
cleared in most of the mills for a busy fall trade. The 
rise in the price of glass has not as yet caused: a cor- 
responding rise in the prices of mill products, but 
some of the millmen believe that prices may show 
an upward tendeney before long. 

Business is looking up at local sash and millwork 
factories since the resumption of work at the San 
Francisco yards. The door factories in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region are moderately busy. The cut stock 
departments at the big white pine sawmills in the 
Sierras are in steady operation and well supplied with 
orders as a rule. Shipments of white pine door stock 
and open sash to the East are being made as rapidly 
as cars can be secured from the railroad companies, 
and there is but little complaint of car shortages. 


The window glass market continues good in the ex- 
treme for this time of year. The small stocks remaining 
on hand are rapidly diminishing and very likely will 
be entirely cleaned out by the time the factories resume 
operations. While there is a general expectation of 
higher prices, no definite move in that direction is ex- 
pected until late in November or early in December. 
Some of the machine companies have abandoned the 
March 10 schedule, and are now getting as much as they 
can, according to the character of the specifications. 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mit Worn 
Etmira, N.Y." 


November 
9th, 
1915. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., 
Chicago, ; 


Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


<< 


Respectfully, 
s, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


=> 111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.75, 
leather $3.25, postpaid. 


Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs: 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America _ 
A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 

Lumber Shed Construction 
Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 

Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 

The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 
A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 








We will be glad to aend complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods and 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 


Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modern kind. 



















oo i aS 


We know that we know lumber as it is now 
known. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 
“The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World”’ 





Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of meme \ i 


seeimmeneiialll 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























i ’ Ask for our prices on ‘ i 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SH INGLES — LATH | 








WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1& 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Mapie Hearts 22 M ft. 44 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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ROLAND H. ERVING.—One of the popular members of 
the Pittsburgh lumber trade, and presicent and director 
of the West Penn Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Farmers Bank Building, Roland H. Erving, died at the 
home of his wife’s parents, in Pittsburgh, on Friday, 
August 11, after a month’s illness from liver trouble. His 
death was a shock and a surprise to hosts of friends, who 
had supposed Mr. Erving was merely suffering from a mild 
attack and would scon be around again. Roland H. 
Erving was born 50 years ago in the outskirts of Detroit, 
Mich., his father being Robert William Erving, well known 
in that section of the country. When very young he 
chose the lumber industry as his life work, and associated 
himself with the Harry Stephenson Company, of & 
Helen, Mich., and later went on to the business of Miller & 
Lewis, of Bay City, Mich. His work there attracted at- 
tention to himself and in 1889 he came to Pittsburgh to 
become a salesman for E. V. Babcock & Co., which later 
became the Babcock Lumber Company. Here he made 
hosts of friends and in 1895, he branched out into business 
for himself. The first move was in associating himselt 
with the firm of Flint, Erving & Lindsay, and later the 
title was changed to Flint, Erving & Stoner. This busi- 
ness continued until 1913, when the firm of Flint, Erving & 
Stoner dissolved, and the West Penn Lumber Company 
was formed, and Mr. Erving was made its head. Mr. 
Erving personally was a remarkable man. He had a 
factulty of making friends instantly, and of inspiring con- 
fidence and esteem. He was married to Carrie Isabelle 
McKay, the daughter of a prominent steel manufacturer 
and chain maker of Pittsburgh. She survives him with 
three sons, James McKay Erving, R. H. Erving, jr., and 
Robert J. Erving. A brother, George B., of Detroit, and 
three sisters, the Misses Jennie, and Carrie Erving, of 
Royal Oak, Mich., and Mrs. V. N. Dennison, of Detroit, 
survive. Mr. Erving was prominent as a club man, being 


a member of the Duquesne club, the Pittsburgh Athletic’ 


THE LATE ROLAND H. ERVING 


Club and the Pittsburgh Golf Club, and he took much in- 
terest in these organizations. He was also a member of 
the Episcopal Church of the Ascension. Mr. Stoner, of 
the West Penn Lumber Company, stated that the death 
of Mr. Erving would make no change in the business of 
the company as it was an incorporated concern, and that 
the business would be conducted as in the past. 





EDWARD EMMETT CASE.—A veteran lumberman of 
northern New York and sole owner of the Case Lumber & 
Roofing Co., of Watertown, N. Y., Edward Emmett Case, 
aged 68, died early Sunday morning, following an illness 
of three weeks of nervous trouble, although for some 
time Mr. Case had been in failing health. He was born 
May 23, 1848, in Watertown, the son of the late Lorenzo D. 
and Adelia Joy Case. In 1847 his father established what 
afterward was known as the Case Lumber & Roofing Co. 
in a building located on the present site of the Riverside 
flats, but this structure burned to the ground in 1857. After 
this fire his father changed the location of the lumber 
business to 108-112 River Street, where the business has 
since been continued. The late Mr. Case was 21 years old 
when he entered the shop with his father and a short time 
afterward he was taken into the firm, the concern then 
being known as L, D. Case & Son. After his father died 
28 years ago, he took over the business himself and suc- 
cessfully conducted it until his death Sunday. Five times 
the Case lumber shops were burned to the ground, the 
last fire occurring six years ago last December, but each 
time the plant was rebuilt and new machinery was in- 
stalled, but the work of reconstructing the building after 
the last fire proved too great a strain upon Mr. Case and 
gradually brought him to a serious nervous condition. 


HARMAN B. NEASE.—Among the old time lumbermen 
of Pittsburgh, the name of Harman B. Nease, for more 
than 60 years engaged in the lumber business in Pitts- 
burgh, is recalled with more than ordinary interest, for 
it was identified with the days of the sawmill and actual 
lumber production of that territory. Mr. Nease’s death, 
rather suddenly, on Sunday, August 18, caused by an 
accident, was therefore an event of great moment. Mr. 
Nease was born in Ohio eighty-four years ago. He 
had several sawmills in Pittsburgh in the early days and 
branched out as the timber disappeared until he operated 
mills in Forest County, Pennsylvania, and finally in the 
white pine fields in Michigan. The latter mill was in or 
near Saginaw, Mich. Following actively the lumber in- 
dustry until well matured in life, Mr. Nease retired 15 
years ago. Two sons and two daughters survive him. 


DANIEL H. DONNELLAN.—One of the most extensive 
timberland and lumber dealers in the Northwest during 
the pioneer period was Daniel H. Donnellan, who died at 
his home in Eau Claire, Wis., last week at the age of 70 
years. Mr. Donnellan was born in Limerick, Ireland, Jan- 
uary 13, 1846, coming to America at an early age. He 
resided at Minden City, Mich., until 18 years old and then 
settled in Eau Claire. He was engaged for many years 
in the logging business and later became interested in 
timberlands. His widow and five children survive him. 








H. R. WAGAR.—Former mayor of Ionia, Mich., and one 
of Michigan’s prominent lumbermen, H. R. Wagar, died 
at his home August 12, after an illness of several months. 
In 1870 he embarked in the lumbering business, being 
extensively and actively interested in the larger lumbering 
operations in this section and also in lands in Alabama, 





Washington, Wisconsin and Arkansas. At the time of 
his death he had large lumbering interests in the West 
and South. Mr. Wagar was born in Summit County, 
Ohio, June 4, 1835. When 21 years of age he went to 
Michigan and in 1857 located at Lyons, where he started 
in the mercantile business. He was married to Miss 
Ophelia E. Libhardt in 1859. Seven children were born, 
three of whom are now living—Ernest E. Wagar, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fred Li. Wagar, Mobile, Ala., and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Peterson, Detroit, Mich. 


THOMAS PRICE.—A_ pioneer lumberman of_ Clinton 
County, Mich., Thomas Price, died at his home in Lansing, 
Mich., recently following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Price 
was born in Ireland, in 1837. When but a lad he was 
brought to America, the family settling at Lewistown, 
N. Y. Mr. Price went to Ohio and when the Civil War 
broke out enlisted in the Seventy-fourth Ohio. After sev- 
eral years in the regular army Mr. Price came to Michigan 
and engaged in the lumbering business with headquarters 
in Saginaw. He organized camps and actively engaged in 
cutting pine north of Saginaw. Mr. Price was a member 
‘of the Charles T. Foster G. A. R. post. He is survived 
by five brothers and two sisters, Lawrence J. and Pat- 
rick Price, Lansing; Richard Price, Jackson; John and 
Martin Price, York, Neb.; Sister Rose Gonzaga, pre- 
ceptress of a boarding school at Fayetteville, Ohio, and 
Miss Mary Price, who lived with her brother. Mrs. Price 
died six weeks ago. 


LEMUEL H. CUSHING.—Prominent in the early devel- 
opment of the Chippewa and Wisconsin River lumber 
activity, Lemuel H. Cushing died at his home in Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., August 6, at the age of 84 years of heart 
disease. He was known to every logger in the Northwest 
from the ’50s to the ’70s, having then been engaged in 
the lumber business. He was born in Montreal and soon 
after 1855 settled in Chippewa Falls, where he continued 
to reside. He retired twenty years ago. A widow and 
a children survive, including Lemuel Cushing, of 

icago. 





JAMES COTTON.—For many years a prominent citizen 
of Athol, Mass., James Cotton died at his home recently. 
For many years he was one of the leading lumbermen of 
that section, retiring from active business about six years 
ago. He was 67 years of age and was a native of Prince- 
ton, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Micah Cotton. Mr. Cotton 
located in Athol when he was 15 years of age. He worked 
at first in the old Millers River manufacturing shop. In 
August, 1864, he enlisted in company H, Fourth Massa- 
chusetts heavy artillery, and served until the end of the 
war. When he came back he was engaged in the match 
business for a time with the late J. M. Cheney, but since 
1878 had been in the lumber business. He was a member 
of Parker Grand Army Post, and also of Star Lodge of 
Masons, Union Royal Arch Chapter, and Athol Command- 
ery, Knights Templar, and of the Mystic Shrine. He mar- 
ried Miss Maria Plunkett, of Athol, in 1866. He is sur- 
vived by several children—Mrs. is . Giddings, of 
Worcester; John Cotton, of Athol; Mrs. Edward D. 
Leonard, of Athol; James and Thomas Cotton, Mrs. Joseph 
Egger and Frederick Cotton, all of Athol. 


HENRY J. SPIEKER.—Head of the most important 
contracting firm in Toledo, Ohio, Henry J. Spieker died 
recently as the result of the extreme heat. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and six children. He was a native 
of Germany and came to Toledo a poor immigrant, rais- 
ing himself by dint of hard work and energy to be one 
of the important men of the community. His concern has 
er of the finest business and school buildings in 

oledo. 








Ss. E. COLBATH.—After a protracted illness S. E. Col- 
bath, of Alton, N. H., died August 5. Mr. Colbath has 
been a prominent box manufacturer, both wood and paper 
boxes, and was a senior member of the firm of S. E. Col- 
bath & Co. (Inc.). He was 56 years of age. 





WILL OPEN WHOLESALE LUMBER BUSINESS 


Cepar Rapips, Ia., Aug. 14.—D. E. Baker, formerly 
of Traer, Ia., and one of the best known lumbermen in 
the middle West, has sent out notice to the lumber trade 
that about August 15 he will open a wholesale lumber 
and coal business in Cedar Rapids under the name of the 
D. E. Baker Company, the offices of the company being 
in suite 30-31 Kimball Building. Mr. Baker says that he 
has made connections with some of the very best mills 
in the North, South and West, in picking out these con- 
cerns, having been very careful to make connections with 
only the best and most reliable concerns. During the 
thirty years in which he has been engaged in the retail 
lumber business he has had dealings with these concerns 
and knows them to be reliable and responsible and their 
product to be the best. His announcement contains a 
statement that he will be in a position to furnish the 
trade with northern pine, southern pine, Idaho white 
pine, hemlock, redwood, spruce, red cedar siding and 
shingles, red and white cedar posts and poles, and hard 
and soft coal. 

Mr. Baker has a world of friends in the lumber trade, 
all of whom will wish him abundant success in his new 
venture. 


YELLOW PINE PREDOMINATES IN LUMBER PRODUCTION 


In its issue of August 5 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
printed preliminary statistics issued by the United States 
Forest Service on the lumber cut of 1915, which showed 
a total probable production of 37,013,294,000 feet, of 
which the probable production of yellow pine would 
amount to 14,700,000,000 feet, these figures being ac- 
companied by the statement that the yellow pine pro- 
duction amounted to 30 percent of the total. 

While this is the figure sent out by the Forest Service 
in its preliminary report ,the percentage of yellow pine 
production to the total production was really not cor- 
rectly stated, for, instead of being 30 percent of the 
total, the proportion of yellow pine is almost 40 percent, 
the actual figures being 39 and a fraction percent. This 
same percentage will hold good as applied to the produc- 
tion actually reported, the report showing a total pro- 
duction of 31,241,734,000 feet, of which 12,177,335,000 
feet was yellow pine, this being a little more than 39 
percent of the total. 


PAO 





Ura is the only State all of the counties of which 
share in the 25 percent of national forest receipts which 
is paid over to the road and school funds. All of the 
twenty-eight counties in the State contain portions of 
national forests. 
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' Jackson’s home is in 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 12.—Reports from the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association show 
a very material increase in the sales of ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ 
shingles during the last two weeks. Many of the orders 
coming in are repeat orders. Another stimulus to the buying 
movement, it is thought, lies in the increased commission al- 
lowed wholesalers and the consequent stronger interest taken 
in pushing these shingles by the wholesalers. Distribution 
of these shingles has now been reached over a large part of 
the United States and the fall campaign is being entered into 
with more energy than ever. Manufacturers themselves are 
making better efforts to place this product in the hands of 
deaJers and the results being gained speak well for the success 
of the campaign. 

Duvall Jackson, president of the East Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, Enterprise, Ore., and G. E. Hayden, who has charge of 
the company’s timberland department, spent a few days in 
Seattle this week. While here Mr. Jackson purchased two 
dry kilns from the North Coast Dry Kiln Company, this city. 
The company has three of these kilns in operation at the 
plant at Enterprise and this repeat order was a testimonial 
to the satisfaction the kilns are giving. Mr. Jackson spoke 
very highly of the work of the kilns, which have been in 
operation since the plant started last fall. The East Oregon 
company’s plant was built last year and is operating in a 
large tract of pine timber which the company owns near 
Enterprise east of the holdings of the George Palmer Lumber 
Company in Wallowa County. The company has a modern 
double bandmill plant and logging road which taps an im- 
tense body of timber. The plant is now cutting about 
3,000,000 feet a month and has a stock of 10,000,000 feet 
in the yard. The company shipped 100 cars last month. Mr. 

ansas City, but he has been spending 
the summer at the plant and expects to return to Kansas 
City the latter part of this month. The company maintains 
sales offices in Kansas City which are in charge of Thor W. 
Sanborn, a well known lumberman of that city. 

B. Shepherd, Minneapolis, of the staff of the Red River 
Lumber Company, was in Seattle this week enroute back to 
Minneapolis from Westwood, Cal., where he has been spending 
the last six weeks at the company’s big plant there. He said 
the company’s cut at Westwood this year will be about 200,- 
000,000 feet, and even with its immense output the company 
finds it hard to keep up with its orders. ‘ 

H. M. Allen, president of H. M. Allen & Co., Billings, Mont., 
is spending his annual summer vacation at his summer home 
in Port Madison, Wash., which lies across the Sound from 
Seattle. H. M. Allen & Co. operate a line of retail yards in 
Montana. Mr. Allen is one of Montana’s most prominent 
lumbermen, f 

M. D. (Doc) Haire, Pacific coast representative for Wickes 


Bros., Saginaw, Mich., the well known manufacturers of gang . 


saws and boilers, reports much activity in his business at the 
present time. He has several large contracts for equipment 
ractically closed. Among the more recent sales in this vicin- 
ty are a 40x12 steam gang to the West Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, Linnton, Ore.; ten 450-horsepower boilers to the Mer- 
chants’ Central Heating Company, Spokane, and one gang and 
four boilers to the Wisconsin Timber Company, Stanwood, 
Wash. The Wisconsin Timber Company has its new mill at 
Stanwood well along toward completion, although much of 
the machinery has not yet been delivered. The new mill wili 
have a 10-hour capacity of 100,000 to 125,000 feet. 

BE. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Company, 
Missoula, Mont., accompanied by Mrs. Polleys, is spending a 
few days in Seattle this week, returning from a visit to some 
of Mr. Polleys’ timber holdings in southern Oregon and a 
stay of a few days in Portland and Tacoma. 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, extensive 
cedar producers, who are also heavily interested in north 
Pacific coast timber, was in Seattle this week in conference 
with Frank R. Pendleton, of Everett, his western associate. 
After spending several weeks in British Columbia Mr. Gilkey 
will again be in Seattle. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 12.—Millmen say that buying 
in moderate quantities is fairly active. Orders and ship- 
ment totals both show below output, however. There 
have been several railroad inquiries including one from the 
Great Northern for 2,000,000 feet of large timbers; one from 
the Oregon-Washington for 1,500,000 feet of car material, 
and one from the Santa Fe for 750,000 feet of car material. 
besides several from other roads for smaller quantities of 
lumber for repair and other work. An inquiry from England 
for ties is reported, but lack of vessels bans it. 

About forty lumber sales agents met in Tacoma Tuesday 
afternoon for a discussion of trade conditions. It was the 
general sentiment that continued curtailment of output is 
advisable and that the general tone of the market is favor- 
abie to early fall business. Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said after the meeting: 

“Crop reports from the middle West for the last week have 
not been encouraging and whether or not these reports are 
confirmed will affect the fir market. Later reports are that 
the crops are in pretty fair shape after all. The lumber 
business is practically all rail shipments at present. Dealers 
have been holding off early fall buying, many of them run- 
ning with small stocks, and if crop conditions are good their 
orders will be large. The market will depend entirely upon 
crops.’ “ 

Edward S. Hall, owner of the Mountain Shingle Company, 
whose plant is located not far from the entrance to Rainier 
National Park, has been appointed by Federal Judge B. E. 
Cushman as United States commissioner of the park in com- 
pliance with the act of Congress of June 30, 1916, creating 
such a position at $1,500 per year for each national park. 
Mr. Hall will be supreme in judicial matters at the park, any 
appeals from his rulings having to be made to the Federal 
court. Mr. Hall was superintendent of the park under a 
former administration, is said to understand park law thor- 
oughly and since he left that office has been in the shingle 
manufacturing business, which he will continue. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company resumed sawing at its 
mill on the north waterfront this week after having been shut 
down since July 20 for complete overhauling and minor re- 
pairs, aiding also in the general curtailment of output move- 
ment. Secretary E. V. Wintermote, of this company, says 
it is resuming with several large orders on its books. includ- 
ing one of 1,500,000 feet for foreign shipment, and that the 
= outloox is good. The company does very largely cargo 

usiness. 

State Forester Fred E. Pape’s report for July shows ten 
forest fires reported during that month, the heavy rain with 
the alertness of the fire wardens coinbining to make it the 
quietest July on record. Of the ten fires reported only one 
was of any consequence at all, it being the burning of 15,000 
feet of timber and the killing of 200,000 feet of standing 
green timber in the holdings of the Green River Lumber 
Company at Eagle Gorge, not far from Tacoma. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 12.—Local railroad agents 
report that they are daily shipping from Bellingham 
between fifty and sixty carloads of lumber and shingles 


and that there are indications that this will. be in- 
creased as September approaches. Every railroad is doing 





a heavy business in outgoing freight and the Northern Pacific 
and Bellingham & Northern railroads are handling about 800,- 
000 feet of logs a day, with prospects of an increase to 1,000,- 
000 feet shortly, all of which is shipped to this city. 

Vessels that will load more than 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
are due at the BE. K. Wocd and Bloedel Donovan mills this 
month. The schooner Fred J. Wood is due next week to load 
850,000 feet at the BE. K. Wood mill for Australia. At the 
Bloedel Donovan plant the steam schooners 8. F. Loop and 
Wilmington will arrive late in August to load a total of 
1,500,000 feet for California points, and about the middle of 
this month the steamer Baja of California will receive 250,- 
000 feet there for the west Coast. 

Five miles of railroad are being built at Alger and Delvan 
by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. When these are com- 
pleted this company will be operating between thirty-five and 
forty miles of railroad. 

The wages of common Jabor at local mills has been raised 
from 10 to 15 cents a day, making a wage of $2.10 and $2.15. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 12.—A new logging camp is 
being opened on Coos River to log part of the timber 
recently purchased by an eastern syndicate headed by 
Thomas Irvine, which has purchased about $500,000 worth of 
timber in Coos County during the last six months. As the 
logs are taken out a railroad will be built to extend back 
from the river. The camp now being prepared will turn out 
about 100,000 feet of logs a day and these will be offered for 
sale in the open market. 

Several North Bend lumbermen have organized the Coos 
Bay Stevedoring Company for the purpose of furnishing men 
to load vessels. This action followed the continuation of 
the longshoremen’s strike. The new company is now operat- 
ing. Men who were out on strike are given work if they want 
it and the wages paid are the same as those paid longshore- 
men before the strike started. 

The George W. Moore Lumber Company mill at Bandon, 
which was closed on account of the longshoremen’s strike, 
has again started operation and both the logging camp and 
mill are running. 

For the first time in the history of Coos Bay through pas- 
senger trains came to Coos Bay from Bugene, on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific. For several months there has 
been passenger service on the Coos Bay line by transferring 
at the Umpqua River, but the bridge over that waterway is 
now completed and the trains can run through. On August 
24, 25 and 26 will be held the Coos Bay railroad jubilee to 
observe the completion of the road. Excursions will be run 
from San Francisco, Portland, Salem, Eugene and other Ore- 
gon cities and the railroad promises to bring 5,000 visitors 
from outside points to visit the locality. Lumber interests 
will figure conspicuously in the event. One of the features 
of entertainment will be a visit to the Smith-Powers Logging 
camps where a practical exhibition in logging will be given. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San FRANCISCO, CaL., Aug. 12.—With the crops moving 
and the lumber trade reviving after the strike settlement, 
the outlook for the remainder of the year in California 
is very encouraging The combined bank clearings of the 
principal cities of the State for the last month show a sub- 
stantial increase over 1915. San Francisco’s bank clearings 
for July amounted to $277,981,000, a gain of $51,180,000 
over the same month of last year. The San Francisco clear- 
ings during last week amounted to $59,414,000, a gain of 
$8,495,000 over last year. 

With the British Government furnishing tonnage for the 
transportation of railroad ties to Europe and South Africa, 
the redwood lumber industry is considerably benefited. Pro- 
duction of lumber is being increased at some of the redwood 
mills and ties are being turned out in as large quantities as 
is justified by the situation. If the proportion of material 
in a redwood log suitable for ties were greater these orders 
for export would be filled in quicker time. The eastern rail 
trade is fair on dry redwood lumber, although prices might 
be better, 

Nearly all of the white and sugar pine mills in- California 
are turning out lumber and cut stock at a great rate for the 
eastern market. The pine box shook demand is keeping up 
remarkably well and the box factories are running full time. 

The export lumber market is said to be a little softer, with 
fir quoted at about $9.50 to $10 base at the northern mills. 
The feature of the demand at present is ties, two or ihree 
cargoes of fir ties having been placed during the week. In 
domestic cargo fir, there is a demand for as much as the 
carrying capacity of the coasting vessels now available for 
service between ports in the Northwest and California. But 
the delivered price here is only $14—hbase. While the domes- 
tic demand for lumber has improved since the strike was 
called off, conditions are abnormal as far as the relation 
between the delivered price of domestic cargo and freights. 
Notwithstanding the advancing tendency in coastwise freights, 
fir lumber prices recently eased off 50 cents. It has been the 
rule on the Coast that after an advance in freight rates the 
price of lumber has been advanced to offset the increased cost 
of transportation. If Coast freights make a further ad- 
vance, which is almost certain, it will absorb that much niore 
of the profit in lumber, unless the dealers advance prices. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was thirty-nine, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $131,000. The thirty-seven building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $197,000. The building 
permits issued during July showed a total valuation of 
$1,497,000 as compared with $1,500,000 for the same period 
in 1915. The building contracts filed during July amounted 
to $1,294,000 and of this figure only $241,000 was for altera- 
tions. A recent compilation of building statistics shows that 
since the 1906 fire 64,657 building permits have been issued 
for a total of $290,304,235. This does not include exposition 
and Federal, State and city building operations. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, as there is a great 
demand for vessels for grain and cotton on the Atlantic. 
There is no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage 
available for early shipments of lumber and offshore freights 
remain at high figures. Very few new charters have been 
announced. uotations are about as follows: From Puget 
Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 125s.; to Melbourne, 
140s. ; to Fremantle, 150s.; to Callao, $32; to Valparaiso, 1. 
0., $32; to South Africa, 260s. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be very firm with a 
great scarcity of steam schooners. Coastwise freight quota- 
tions are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
Francisco and $7 to southern California ports, with prospects 
of an early advance in rates. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, August 12, amounted to a total of 
13,000,000 feet. These figures include redwood as well as fir 
from Oregon and Washington ports. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have chartered the recently-completcd 
American schooner Ruby for a lumber voyage from Columbia 
River to Panama at $18 a thousand. Comyn, Mackall & Co., 
this city, have chartered an unnamed schooner now building 
at Tacoma for a voyage in September or October, with lum- 
ber, from the North Pacific to Australia. 

Andrew Moran announces that the steamer Temple E. Dorr 
has been chartered out to New York parties by Fair & Moran 
for one year for use in trade between Gulf ports and the West 
Indies, at a very fest figure. Lumber probably will compose 
a large portion of the cargoes to be carried. The Temple BE. 
Dorr, which is now loading lumber on the Columbia River for 






























Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Cottonwood 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Plain Oak 
Quartered Oak 


Hickory 
Soft Elm 


Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manuf: 





Waile wo for" Price on 


1”, 114” and 14” 


Mahogany 


250,000 ft. 34” No. ; 
200,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
300,000 ft. 134” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. - 


100,000 ft. 232” No. 


1 Common and Better Birch. 


1 Common and Better Birch. 


50,000 ft. 3” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
. 1 Common and Better Birch. 


“Theo. Fathauer Co. 


30,000 ft. 4” No. 


1428 Cherry Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 











Gum 
Ash 





Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Houston, 
Texas. 


South Texas Lumber 
Company 


Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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114 varieties 
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Where else can yeu get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and cheice ef 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 





SAWED SAWED . Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 














San Francisco, was recently purchased by Fair & Moran from 
the Hicks-Hauptman interests. It is a good specimen of the 
Pacific coast type of steam schooner, being 176 feet in length, 
38 feet wide and 12% feet in depth of hold, with a lumber 
carrying capacity of about 750,000 feet. 

That another new steamship company operating from San 
Francisco to Africa is in prospect was disclosed by the filing 
of incorporation papers, on August 9, by the Andrew F. 
Mahony Steamship Company, capitalized at $500,000. The 
officers and directors of the new company are Andrew F. 
Mahony, president, and Henry A. Jacobs, secretary ; Charles 
Van Damme, Thomas Crowley and John Elliott, of this city, 
being directors. The two motorships, Rose Mahony and 
Andrew Mahony, now being constructed at Benicia, will be 
taken over by the company and it is planned to build two 
other vessels of similar design. The company is said to have 
been offered attractive inducements to carry lumber to South 
Africa. Shipping men see in the new line a prospect for 
closer relations with buyers in Africa and the direction to the 
Pacific coast of trade of which Europe is now receiving the 
benefit. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Taconia 
Lumber Company, left a few days ago for several weeks’ visit 
to the principal lumber markets of the East and middle West. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 12.—The volume of business in 
southern California remains at about the same figure, 
although some of the dealers profess to see a strength- 
ening demand and expect business to become fully normal 
again this fall. There has been, no doubt, a slight spurt in 
the last two weeks, but whether it is a forerunner of better 
times is hard to say. Crop prospects throughout southern 
California seem to be favorable. ‘This will bring a large 
volume of ready cash into this country, and the lumber dealer 
will ro doubt receive his share of it.. Cargo prices on Oregon 
pine from the northern mills are stationary at their former 
levels, but somewhat under the high water mark of a couple 
of months ago. Vessels to freight lumber from the northern 
mills remain as scarce as ever, and during the last ten days 
two more vessels have been chartered to go through the 
Panama Canal for use in the Atlantic coastwise business. 
With the situation as it is, it is quite probable that freight 
rates will take another upward climb before the first of the 
year. 





Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millwork and grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
h, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 
and 16 foot. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 GOOD WIDTHS 


10% to 15% in Quartered 
PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
amar? ot % GUM good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 


Our manufacturing cost is 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 








LONG LENGTHS 


% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard. 


CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 
National Inspection: Guar- 
In the HEART of the anteed. Experienced and 


careful inspectors whoship a 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Best Arkansas Timber 























LOGGING ann LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


HERE are many books on forestry, but they 

stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 14.—Advices from Baton 
Rouge state that the Tremont Lumber Company, of Winn- 
field, is actively backing a movement to attract immi- 
gration to Winn and Jackson parishes. Leading ‘citizens of 
the two parishes who are interested in the plan called a mass 
meeting at Winnfield last week to discuss it. Harry D. Wil- 
son, State commissioner of agriculture, and Justin F. Denc- 
chaud, in charge of the State immigration bureau, attended 
and gave assurance of their hearty coéperation. The effert 
will be made to induce farmers—particularly from the North 
and West—-to settle in the two parishes. The Tremont com- 
pany, which owns extensive cutover land areas there, will aid 
settlers to clear the land of stumps and offer other induce- 
ments to desirable immigrants. 

Frank N. Snell, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, stated this morning that an order for six 250-ton 
cypress silos had just been placed by the big Taft ranch, in 
Texas. About twenty silos have already been erected on the 
ranch, but none of these were of cypress, and ten or eleven 
were blown down by a storm. The selection of cypress silus 
is in these circumstances considered, by way of speaking, 
something of a feather in the cap of “the wood eternal.” 

Laurel, Miss., “yellow pine’s capital city,” according to its 
lumbermen prophets and boosters, is organizing a “munici- 
pally owned” county fair, to be held some time in October, and 
has just employed Glenn Fleming, former secretary of the 
Southern States Fair Association, of this city, to manage it. 
Mr. Fleming took hold immediately and will direct the con- 
struction of the fair buildings, on which work begins this 
week. A 50-acre site has been secured within the city limits, 
and the citizens have voted a $15,000 municipal bond issue 
to finance the enterprise, which will be known as the South 
Mississippi Fair. 

Secretary George Watson, of the Southern Cypress Associa- 
tion, left yesterday for Northport, Mich., where he will spend 
his vacation. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, goes tonight to Birmingham on association 
business. 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 14.—Rains last week were 
not so frequent as they were the week before and saw- 
mill operations’ suffered but little from that source. 
Even though the demand has increased during the last three 
weeks to a great extent none of the mills that have been 
running on the curtailment plan as yet are making any 
preparations to increase their output, and it is not thought 
that any mills in this section will increase their output until 
all kinds of stocks are below normal. Some grades of mate- 
rial are below normal at present, but others are consider- 
ably above normal. The car situation is fairly good, but 
the mills are afraid that cars will soon become scarce, as a 
great deal of lumber is moving. 

Demand for car meterial is considerably better. Railroad 
building timbers remain in good demand and orders for all 
kinds of special timbers continue to come in in such volume 
that thé mills are able to pick them over and get cuttings 
suitable for their logs. Dimension demand is much better 
and prices show somewhat of an improvement. Boards of 
all kinds are in good call and planing mill stocks are in- 
creasing in demand. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 14.—From the standpoint of 
the mills the yellow pine market in the Shreveport ter- 
ritory continues encouraging, with prospects for better 
business and stronger prices very bright. ‘The mills are 
booked away ahead and there is nothing to give cause for 
fear of a slump in the market, but rather a sharp advance is 
looked for. 

The fact that a large volume of orders was placed prior te 
the recent advance is no doubt responsible in part for much 
of the recent improvement, for a number of the mills are 
loaded up on orders and the general call for yellow pine is 
gradually growing in volume. suyers are trying to place 
large orders for future requirements and to cover the old 
prices now obsolete under the fine market prevailing. Some 
mills are going to experience difliculty in taking care of the 
improved demand, which continues very marked on yard 
stocks. ; 

Some new price lists have been issued recently, and by the 
end of August many more new lists are expected to corre- 
spond with the increasing demand for yellow pine. Many 
buyers have waited to place orders until they have run 
against a serious car shortage, and this means that some of 
them are going to have trouble getting their requirements 
promptly. 5 

Curtailment of production continues, but the growth in 


business may justify this to cease before many more weeks. 
The local building condition continues encouraging, with 
fine fall business expected. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 


WARREN, ARK., Aug. 14.—The yellow pine market 
made another one of those plunges for which it is noted 
—this time upward. Common lumber seems to be most 
affected and from a basis of $8 off August 1 it is now going 
at $6 off, or $2 advance. ‘The advance on upper grade stock 
will average about $1 straight through. 

The threatened railroad strike, car shortage etc. seem to 
have started everybody in the notion to buy at the same time 
and during the last three weeks the mills have been flooded 
with orders and manufacturers are experiencing a recurrence 
of what happened last year. Prices in line today are 50 
cents low tomorrow. Some millmen predict that values will 
go even higher this year than last, and right now it seems 
this prediction will materialize, as some of the prices quoted 
today are within $1 a thousand of the high basis in 1915. 

The car shortage is most severe, and reports indicate that 
most mills are receiving only about 25 to 50 percent of their 
requirements. Stock cars seem more scarce than box cars, 
and coal cars are not much more plentiful. The situation is 
— and railroad officials refuse to hold out any promise of 
relief. ? 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 15—Heavy rains in Mis- 
souri and lighter, but fairly general moisture in Kansas 
have resulted in a good deal. more optimistic feeling in 
this territory. Reports indicate that the damage to the 
corn crop may not be so heavy as was feared and with 
wheat at high prices the farmers are feeling prosperous, 
Already the retailers had discounted the effects of the dry 
and hot weather and had begun to buy and the advent of 
the rains will bring a quick revival of trade. The heat 
wave, which has kept the Missouri-Kansas district gasping 
since July 1, has been well broken and with cooler tempera- 
tures business is bound to revive materially. As an indica- 
tion of the general business conditions the bank clearings in 
Kansas City for August 14 were $5,772,915 higher than the 
same day a year ago, a gain of 44 percent. 

Demand for lumber of all kinds has been better than it 
was a week ago. The buyers have found it necessary to get 
their supplies of southern yellow pine in before the car tie- 
up gets so bad that lumber can scarcely be moved and with 
the picking up of the pine trade other woods have begun to 
move more freely also. ‘he general prospects are highly 
satisfactory, manufacturers all say, and it looks as if the 
fall trade would be a heavy one despite the cutting down 
of the corn yield, 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 16—The lumber business of 
southeast Texas is showing renewed activity, even though 
the prospect of a general railroad strike is causing con- 
siderable uneasiness. Conditions are bad enough with refer- 
ence to a car shortage, say the yellow pine manufacturers, 
and a strike at this time would be ruinous to the industry. 
In the meantime the lumber people are taking advantage of 
the increased activity, and the order files are growing daily 
while the retailers are stocking up. This is resulting from 
the prospects of good crops and big prices for all materials, 
especially the high prices for cotton in the South. 

R. L. Moore, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a good sale of general yard stock. He has just 
filled orders for five cars of siding and 20,000 ties for the 
railroads, 

The Government is still buying in large quartities, and it 
is reported that it still has orders totalling 24,000,000 feet 
to place. Lumber people in this section look forward to con- 
tinued orders for material to be used at the troop camps 
along the border as a result of the announcement that 25,000 
additional troops will be sent there, 

General business conditions throughout this section are 
reported excellent. The banks of Houston showed a net gain 
of nearly $50,000,000 in clearings for the last seven months 
— there was a gain in building permits of half a million 
dollars. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has established another, branch, 
at Mobile, Ala., which was opened this month. It is in charge 
of J. KE. Dodd, who will be manager of the eastern division of 
the tie and piling department, with offices in the City Bank 
Building. Mr. Dodd formerly was assistant manager of the 
tie and piling department at Silsbee. 

There seems to be a little more activity in the export 
market for yellow pine owing to the easing up of freight 
tonnage. The movement of lumber out of local ports during 
the last week continued slight, the only shipment made from 
the port of Galveston being for Liverpool, via Norfolk, by the 
steamship Merchant, which carried 10,241 pieces of staves, 
value not specified. - 





EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEeAauMontT; TEex., Aug. 14.—The feature of the lumber 
market. last week was the 1,000,000-feet order for gen- 
eral building material received by the Beaumont Lumber 
Company from the United States Government. W. A. Priddie, 
vice president of the company, secured the order and the 
first carload was shipped to Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Saturday. All of the order must reach San Antonio within 
ten days. ‘The material will be used to build stables and 
other buildings at the military camp near Fort Sam Houston. 

There is a steady improvement in lumber buying and prices 
are firm, with a slight upward tendency. A great many in- 
quiries were received last week for yard stocks and railroad 
material and the situation generally seems to have improved. 
Mills are still curtailing, but not as much as they had been. 
Local manufacturers say the outlook is very bright for early 
fall buying. Good crop conditions also have caused lumber- 
men to feel optimistic. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company has not yet an- 
nounced the date on which its next cargo of lumber will be 
exported, although two or three vessels are expected in port 
during August or early in September. The material for load- 
ing is being assembled in the company’s booms here. 





ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 14.—A continued tendency toward 
stiffening is the principal feature of the week, according 
to Orange lumbermen. The export movement has been 
brisk, clearances of the week past aggregating nearly 3,000,- 
000 feet. A considerable percentage of the local cut is going 
into ship construction, five vessels now being in course of 
building that are drawing their supplies from Orange mills. 
The car siding and lining demand is slacker than had been 
expected. This is believed to be due to the difficulty that 
car shops experience in obtaining structural steel for car 
framing, sills ete. On the whole, however, the situation from 
the local standpoint is considered satisfactory with prospects 
of further improvement in the immediate future. 

Work on a new wharf, the first unit in a 700-foot structure 
planned by W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, to occupy river frontage near the business 
Cistrict, has been begun. This unit will be 56 feet in length, 
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with a planked wharf 20 feet in width. Sheet piling will 
be driven and the approaches bulkheaded and filled to a level 
with the wharf. 

The steam tug Keechi, of Beaumont, cleared this port Sat- 
urday with the barges Vaska and Thekla in tow, bound for 
Havana, Cuba. Including about 100,000 feet of lumber loaded 
on the Keechi, the flotilla carried approximately 800,000 feet 
of lumber from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 

The British steamship Wingate arrived in port Saturday, 
reporting to load sawn timber for Belgium. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15.—The local pine yards report 
business considerably better than a week ago. There have 
been copious rains in this territory, and this had a re- 


vivifying influence on all lines of business. ‘The local yards 
report an especially favorable turn to building within the 
city. A number of new apartment houses are under con- 
struction in: the West End and more are projected. Lum- 
bermen look forward to a brisk fall trade if other conditions 
continue normal, The chief demand seems to be for dimen- 
sion materials. Demand for all kinds of cooperage stwif, 
both tight and slack, continues very good. Planing mills 
report some increasing evidence of improvement in their 
line, which has long been badly needed. 

The various dealers who handle that sort of material re- 
port an increasing activity in the demand for car timbers, 
thus showing that the promising outlook for continued gen- 
eral prosperity is such that it largely offsets the de- 
pressent influence of the strike that has been so long threat- 
ened. With cool spells between the rains there is a marked 
enlivening of building operations. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 15—Lumbermen here are very 
much interested in the outcome of the negotiations be- 
tween President Wilson and representatives of railroad 
employers and employees looking to the settlement of the 
strike which threatens to tie up 225 railroads in tne United 
States. I1t is recognized that this would be one of the most 
serious developments in the history ot every industry in the 
United States and the lunbermen, through their organiza- 
tions, have done what tney could to prevent it. J. Ol. 
‘Yownshend, secretary of the Southern Hardwood ‘Traitic 
Association, who has just returned from Washington, was 
instructed by wire from J. W. McClure, president of tne 


‘ association, and S. M. Nickey, president of the Lumbermen’s 


Club of Memphis, to take the subject up with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and represent this organiza- 
tion at the conference proposed by that body. It would 
seem, however, according to Mr. Townshend, that this con- 
ference was not held. Instead the United States Chamber of 
oo made an appeal to President Wilson to settle the 
strike. 

Tne car situation has again become somewhat acute 
throughout this territory and !umber interests are complain- 
ing ot inability to secure all the cars needed, particularly 
at outlying points. At Memphis and other traffic centers 
there are plenty of cars for the handling of shipments of 
both lumber and logs, but where millsites are at points 
where there is no competition there is more or less delay 
in handling both logs and lumber. The heavy demand tor 
cars for the moving of wheat and other grain crops is given 
as the principal reason for the shortage of box cars in this 
territory. The railroads are appealing to the shippers to 
coéperate with them as far as possibie in preventing the 
—= from becoming more serious than it has developed 
so far. 

The Crenshaw-Cary Lumber Company has begun construc- 
tion of a logging road from the tract of hardwood timber 
that it recently acquired in Washington County, Miss., to 
the Sunflower River. This road will be about four miles 
long. The logs will be handled by rail to Sunflower River 
and thence on that stream by barge. The company has its 
principal plant at Richie, Miss., and the timber will be de- 
veloped at that point. Both mills of the company are work- 
ing at full capacity. There has been considerable interfer- 
ence with operations at the company’s mills on account of 
inability to secure a suflicient supply of logs, but the outlook 
is now considered favorable. : 

Repaving of South Main Street from Linden to Calhoun 
avenues with wood blocks has been begun and in a short 
time that section of Front Street lying between North Court 
and Monroe avenues will also be paved with the same mate- 
rial. These two stretches of street now have cobblestones. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company at Charleston, Miss., 
yesterday began operating its big hardwood mill at that 
point twenty hours daily. This means employment of both 
night and day shifts and it is understood that this arrange- 
ment is for an indefinite period. The Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company has a big tie contract with the French Government 
and this is one of the principal causes of its present heavy 
operations. Unusual efforts have been put forth during the 
last few weeks to bring out an adequate supply of logs for 
the mill operating at such capacity and it is understood that 
these have been successful enough to insure an adequate 
supply for quite a while. While the size of this order has 
been kept secret, it is understood that it will keep the com- 
pany busy for about a year. Deliveries are being made 
about every two months. ‘The first shipment of ties was 
made via Gulfport, Miss., but the other shipments will be 
made via New Orleans, the ties to be barged down the 
Mississippi to that port. This method has been decided 
upon because it is cheaper so far as freight rates are con- 
cerned and because it will save an entire rehandling charge 
at New Orleans. 

H. P. Weiss, secretary of the George C. Brown Lumber 
Company, Memphis, and Proctor, Ark., and president of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from 
a three weeks’ motor trip which carried him as far south- 
west as Brownsville, Tex. He was joined at Marlin, Tex., 
by Mrs. Weiss and, after remaining a few days at Browns- 
vit. returned to Memphis by rail. 





IN THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 14.—The steady demand for 
poplar and ash has enabled the local hardwood market 
to hold its own during the last week, and while there 
has been nothing that might be termed a feature dealers 
in general can find little fault with general conditions. 
August is always regarded as a quiet month and the con- 
sensus among operators is to permit the market to take its 
course and await the stronger tone that is expected with the 
advent of fall. 

Two large operators in this market who have just re- 
turned from an inspection trip of northern markets and 
Arkansas mill centers report that in the former only poplar 
was sought, while in the latter there was prevalent consid- 
erable activity in cutting and stacking lumber in prepara- 
tion for the autumn demand. Plain and quartered oak have 
fallen off considerably in demand, although there has been 
no decline in prices, and in fact going over the entire list 
there has been no disposition either to ask or grant a cut in 
order to secure business. 

Chestnut is ign dull. 

The progress of building operations has produced a healthy 
demand for flooring material and the retail yards report 
that they have all the business that they can handle. From 
the furniture manufacturers there has béen an increased call 
for supplies, although other consuming factories have been 
= backward in coming into the market for large pur- 
chases. 

Foreign inquiries indicate a willingness to pay the heavy 
ocean freight rates, distributers in Danish ports expressing 
a desire to accept the $2.80 a hundred rate in comparison 
with the former rate of 35 cents, in order to secure necessi- 
ties. Although the prevailing rates are well nigh prohibitive, 
one dealer accepted an order this week for several cars. of 
mixed stock consigned to Christiania and Copenhagen, bot- 
toms being secured out of New Orleans. 

Grave anxiety is expressed over the threatened strike of 
railroad employees, which would paralyze operations on more 
than 200 lines, but hardwood dealers are in a position to 
accept this hardship as well as any other shippers. That is 
provided collections remain as good as they have been for 


the last sixty days, which has breught business up to an in- 
crease of from 40 to 50 percent over last year. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Aug. 14.—The two new handle 
factories which have been built at Brinkley, Ark., this 
summer are both about completed and both got up steam 
this week and commenced operations. One of these is oper- 
ated by the American Handle Company and the other by the 
Couples Woodenware Company. Both manufacture handles 
from hickory timber, and they are now in the market for all 
of this timber they can get. 

Beginning August 8 tue Henry Wrape Stave Company, at 
Searcy, Ark., began operating night and day shifts at its 
factory there. The double shift probably will be continued 
several menths, as an unusually large amount of bolt timber 
has been shipped in during the last two months. Hundreds 
of —e are cutting bolts, now that their crops are har- 
vested. 

The Moline Lumber Company, of Malvern, lost its fight 
for a restoration of the special rate on logs when its petition 
was denied at a meeting of the Arkansas Railroad Commis- 
sion last Thursday. J.uzst November the commission granted 
the company a rate of $1.25 a thousand log feet, to favor 
the company’s plant at Malvern, for a maximum haul of 55 
miles on the Camden-Malvern branch of the Rock Island. 
This special rate was effective only until January 1, 1917, 
when it would be cancelled automatically. In the meantime 
the Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Company applied 
to the commission for a similar rate, alleging that it had a 
haul of 55 miles, and should be given equal consideration 
with the Moline company. After thorough consideration the 
commission decided that it could not be granted, as it 
would be discriminatory, and ordered that the rate granted the 
Moline company be cancelled, and all shippers be required to 
pay the rate prescribed by Tariff No. 5, which is considerably 
higher than the special rate. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 16.—There has been a little 
recession of activity in some items of the lumber, market, 
but, on the whole, there is a good volume of business be- 
ing done in this market. According to the report of July 
sales just issued by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, that month shows a falling off of sales 
of about 7,500,000 feet comparing with June. Increases are 
shown in a number of the woods, as given in detail in the 
report which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Amorsg the items that command a good market are practi- 
cally all grades of building lumber, which is in good demand, 
with inquiries improving. The furniture factories are not 
just at this time consuming as much lumber as they w«re 
earlier in the year, but this is more than made up by the 
vehicle factories, especially those engaged in the making of 
motor cars. According to a barometer chart issued by the 
statistical department of the Chamber of Commerce of .-this 
city, the lumber trade for the first six months of this year 
was 22 percent greater in volume than it was the correspond- 
ing period of 1915, 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 

CoLumBus OHI0, Aug. 14.—Trade has been rather 
more active during the last week, and most lumbermen 
predict a better demand during the fall season. At 
least preparations have been made to handle a larger volume 
of business. In hardwood circles trade is brisker, especially 
in so far as it applies to factory demand. Yellow pine trade 
has been more active and a steadier market is reported. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company reports a good demand 
for hardwoods with market conditions much improved over a 
month ago. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
good trade with prices well maintained. 











AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 14.—The volume of real 
estate activities dealing with home sites supports the 
belief of lumber dealers that a heavy building season 
will be experienced in Indianapolis this fall. Members of the 
Indianapolis Real Estate Board declare that business in 
newly opened residence districts is encore heavy. Building 
operations continue to show substantial gains over the corre- 
sponding periods of previous years. 

A_ heavier demand for lumber, especially yellow pine an-J 
hardwoods for interior finishing was reported last week, the 
improved condition in the retail market being caused by 
weather more conducive to the undertaking of building 
projects. It is not expected that many more large buildings 
will be started in Indianapolis this year, but the volume of 
small orders remains exceedingly large. 

Lumber dealers in agricultural communities through cen- 
tral Indiana report a revival of business. The wheat crop 
turned out better than was eapected, the farmers now receiv- 
ing as high as $1.35 a bushel for wheat. ‘The result has 
been a stimulation of business with the farm trade. Country 
lumbermen have been complaining of the volume of business 
up until this time. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 14.—Grand Rapids lumber- 
men report better business since the beginning of Au- 
gust than for many months past, and an enormous in- 
crease as compared with last year. The general growth of 
business and the renewed activity in building operations 
throughout the country are given as the cause. 

A canvass of the lumber dealers in Grand Rapids showed 
that in nearly every instance sales for last month and thus 
far during this month exceeded that of last year by a large 
margin. It is believed that the fall business will be far in 
advance of that for years past. 

Concerns handling American walnut are sold up for several 
months in advance, due to the furniture exhibitions in Grand 
Rapids and other places. American walnut was one of the 
popular: woods at all the exhibits. Local lumber concerns 
have booked orders that will keep them busy for several 
months, ; 
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Your Trade wna meistained 
Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 


Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization 
is at your service. é 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 














We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service.’ 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid yalye, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co, | 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’ Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 


























Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6. Bldg, MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lid., S0sc8%. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and Bigh Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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} Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in ‘ 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
Hue Corry, Pres, SEEN, SA. 


LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


W. D. 
HUGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 








Forest Mensuration 


By Roney Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, ‘prepaid, $4.25. 
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“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE 















Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











































J it A RELL ARAN LEADED 
Long Leaf 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
rail or water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 






HELENSUUMSER COMPANY 


_MARUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber for the Yard Trade 


HELEN, FLORIDA 











\ VA 
teat Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 





Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. POskoR?: 



























FOX HENDERSON, G. 0. WAITS, 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
Sec.-Treas. 




















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT - 

New York, Aug. 15.—There is little change in the de- 
mand, and most yards have been marking time the last 
month. Most of the trade members, both wholesalers 
and retailers, are on vacations and the tendency is to hold 
off everything possible until after September 1. While busi- 
ness here develops slowly reports from mill points effecting 
spruce, North Carolina and yellow pine indicate that op- 
erations have been considerably curtailed and that manu- 
facturers are meeting with more success in holding out for 
higher quotations among the spruce mills. Some of this 
curtailment has been brought about by labor difficulties, 
but visitors from the South say that it has been a long 
while since yellow pine manufacturers have shown the 
spirit of codperation possessed today and the feeling is 
strong that this improvement will continue during the sum- 
mer and early fall and that firmer prices can confidently be 
expected. 

Shippers of Canadian white pine and spruce report a num- 
ber of their mills closed down indefinitely owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting labor to ship out the lumber. Several large 
outputs ordinarily coming to this market at this time of the 
year have been withdrawn and while there is plenty_of busi- 
ness to take the material, the recruiting among the Canadian 
lumber handlers has resulted in such a decided scarcity of 
men that a number of manufacturers have been forced to 
close down. K : : 

In building circles there was considerable disappointment 
in the falling off in building plans last week, but the activity 
of former weeks, which included so many filings on the part 
of operators who desired to get in under old restrictions, un- 
questionably accounts for the falling off last week. Further- 
more, it has been hoped that prices of structural steel would 
decrease, but instead of declining in price as the summer 
advanced the contrary has occurred, and builders to whom 
the steel is the determining factor are confronted by the 
alternative of either paying the new price for a slow deliv- 
ery or putting farther oif their contemplated operations, 
Whether proposed work will wait until there is more cer- 
tainty in the steel market remains to be seen, but it is a 
fact that many operations of magnitude are being held off 
owing to this situation and while lumber is not a large 
factor in the class of buildings requiring large amounts 
of steel the fact does remain that when the downtown sec- 
tions are active with large operations the outlying districts 
are quick to follow. While all of this indicates a tempo- 
rary falling off, there is much work in contemplation that 
eventually must get under way. ? 

The easing off in marine rates has resulted in a resump- 
tion of some export inquiries. Chartering during the week 
was light and the great difference in rates today as compared 
with three months ago creates much uncertainty on the part 
of exporters who hesitate to contract for foreign delivery 
very far ahead on the ground that rates are still very high 
and a further falling off of $10 or $15 a thousand could 
mean a serious loss on the large blocks of export lumber 
usually booked at this period of the year. ; 

The lifting of the New England embargo has stimulated 
some New England business, although the situation the last 
few weeks has not been as serious as it was earlier in the 
summer. The yards in that section have received consider- 
able stock, but a large number of cars urgently needed have 
not been available until now. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burrao, N. Y¥., Aug. 16.—While the lumber trade does 
not show any great activity the rise in some of the build- 
ing woods is causing a good deal of inquiry from retail- 
ers, and a marked improvement in business is looked for this 
fall. One wholesaler says that “buyers are falling over thei- 
selves” tu get covered on North Carolina pine, which is 50 
cents to $1 a thousand higher than a few weeks ago. The 
curtailment of mill production is having a marked effect in 
reducing available stocks. 

Receipts of lumber by lake were larger last week and 
amounted to 3,263,000 feet. Four cargoes of white pine and 
hemlock arrived as follows: <A. Stewart, 650,000 feet for 
H. M. McNeil, Mohegan, 1,163,000 feet for Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co.; S. J. Tilden, 750,000 feet for the A. G. Hauen- 
stein Lumber Company; A. C. Tuxbury, 700,000 feet for the 
McLean and Niagara box factories. Receipts of shingles Ly 
lake for the week were 40,190,000, which is larger than the 
weekly average of this season. ’ : 

Lumber shipments from some of the Canadian mills are 
being held up on account of the Government requisitioning 
the cars for carrying munitions. The shippers and consignees 
of lumber are being much inconvenienced by the necessary 
delays. ‘ 

Building permits last week numbered ninety-eight, with 
forty-one wooden dwellings. ‘The total costs were $375,000, 
which is quite a little larger than usual. The largest permit 
was one tor $125,000 granted to R. W. Pomeroy and one for 
ond erection of stores at Delaware Avenue and Chippewa 
Street. ae 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 14.—The most encouraging 
feature of the lumber market is the one thing that was 
most badly needed, and that is the tightening of the 
softwood market. Lists received here from southern and 
southwestern manufacturers show prices increased from 50 
cents to $1.50 on roofers and corresponding increases in all 
other items. Comparatively little long- or shortleaf is being 
offered, even at the prices that were asked two weeks ago. 
With the tightening of the market the buyers have awakened 
to the fact that their best buying for this year is past and 
they are now consequently anxious to buy. Most wholesale 
dealers are receiving more inquiries than they have had for 
months and are quickly closing business that would have 
taken a lot of dickering a few weeks ago at the lower prices. 
The railroad situation and the continued rains and floods 
in the South are both factors in the rising market, too. Sev- 
eral dealers here are freely prophesying as bad a car shortage 
this fall as has ever been felt here, and many things point 
to this as a true prognostication. Some shipping points are 
already having trouble in getting cars and there is no reason 
to expect a betterment until all the crops have been moved. 

Although some few hardwood dealers complain that orders 
are not coming in as fast as they are accumulating stock, 
most of them are having the opposite experience and prices 
are holding up firmly. Plain and quartered oak, both red 
and white, thick ash and basswood are the best sellers. Close 
behind these in popularity are maple, sound wormy chestnut, 
birch and beech. The demand for the better grades of chest- 
nut, poplar, cherry, gum and hickory are equal to the supply 
of really dry lumber and some of all the items are being 
shipped rather green. Hardwood flooring is very active. 
Mahogany is tightening and becoming more scarce. White 
pine is selling well and there is still a scarcity of the barn 
grades and under with some dealers. Spruce, after easing off 
a little from its record prices, seems to hold steady, and little 
or no further recessions are looked for. Hemlock is in active 
demand and prices are steadier than were expected by many, 
Cypress demand has increased among the retailers with the 
prospect of a decreased supply for the next few months on 
account of floods and prices have tightened. Yellow pine is 
in better demand in all items and prices have advanced gen- 
erally. Special strength is shown in bill timbers. North 


Carolina pine is in better demand and bringing better prices 
than for several weeks. Edge box is stronger than ever; 
building sizes are very active, flooring is in better demand and 
the gains in roofers are noticeable. Both cypress and cedar 
shingles sell well and all kinds of lath are in good demand 
at firm prices. 

Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, general wholesalers, this city, 
have opened an office at 304 Foster Building, New York. 
under the management of Thomas N. Nixon, who has had 
charge of the firm’s metropolitan business heretofore, but with- 
out a local office there. Mr. Nixon will be assisted in the 
New York office by Harry I. Soble. 

Horace G. Hazard, the company’s local representative, an- 
nounces the change of name from the Hilton-Dodge Sales 
Company to the Savannah River Sales Company, which is the 
new — under which the old Hilton-Dodge interests are now 
operating. 

The activity of the steel business, both in war and domestic 
orders, has caused a wonderful boom in the Bethlehems and 
surrounding towns. Several large realty concerns have been 
organized and are building houses at a rapid rate that is still 
too slow for the growth of the towns. The steel company is 
spending a million a month on improvements and expansion, 
and it is estimated that within the year millions will be spent 
in dwelling construction and business properties to keep 
pace. As a good part of these houses will be frame, the 
lumber trade is sharing in this prosperity to a great extent. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 15.—Miners’ houses are being 
built in larger lots than for some time in the Pittsburgh 
territory this summer. Contracts are reported for blocks 
of these houses, all of a better character than in times past, 
and these are affecting orders in a favorable manner. The 
H, C. Frick Coke Company has a lot of fifty such dwellings 
now under way. The Pittsburgh Coal Company is planning 
to erect a larger lot of new houses near its new works on 
the Montour Road, and several of the independent coke op- 
erators in the Connellsville region also have under way large 
blocks of new dwellings. In Pittsburgh building operations 
have reached the best stage of the year and aside from the 
larger operations, such as schools, churches and institutional 
structures, there has been a growing attention given to dwell- 
ing houses. 

It is these conditions that are absorbing the stocks of 
lumber in the yards and among the retailers this summer 
and they promise to force a renewed buying movement in the 
early fall. Prices seem to have shown gains in most of the 
grades sold in the district. 

Activity in West Virginia is also being reported this sum- 
mer, It has been an old saying in Pittsburgh that where 
coal development begins lumber follows right after it.. This 
seems true, for West Virginia coal fields lately have assumed 
a new spirit, and many properties have been gathered by 
large financial interests and preparations have been made 
for sinking openings into the coal lands.and building mining 
towns. In some of these developments Pittsburgh capital 
has become interested. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 15.—Building contracts awarded 
for New England construction up to last Wednesday 
night totalled in value for this year $126,863,000, the 
biggest business on record for this section of the country. 
Last year’s business for the corresponding period was $107,- 
930,000, and 1912, the best previous year, had only $120,- 
437,00 August usually is a quiet month in New England 
so far as building construction is concerned, and yet build- 
ing contracts for the first nine days of this month aggregate 
in value just $6,057,000. The steady expansion of business 
supplies a remarkable demand for additional industrial quar- 
ters, and at the same time the high wages being paid all 
classes of labor is stimulating home building near industrial 
centers. This latter phase of the business situation is of 
particular interest to the lumber trade, because’ the «reat 
majority of such homes are planned with wooden construc- 
tion and are being erected in sections of New “ngland where 
the professional fire preventionists and substitutes-for-vood 
interests have not yet succeeded in obtaining control of the 
building codes. The very favorable financial situation here 
is a strong encouragement for those who are planning to 
build. Despite the rapid expansion of business generally, 
money appears to he abundant and cheap. Residential con- 
struction mortgages have been written this month for as low 
a rate as 5 percent. Wholesale lumbermen say that their col- 
lections are very satisfactory. ‘Time money is offered for 
dates up to six months at 4 percent. 

What with rooting for the Braves and Red Sox to “cop the 
pennants” in their respective leagues and make the World 
Series baseball championship ‘an exclusive Boston affair this 
season—as it now promises to be; “watching for the Bremen” 
at a different New England port every night; solving trans- 
portation problems to get urgently wanted lumber delivered 
on time over freight congested railroads; planning vacations ; 
withstanding the perspiring assaults of General Humidity 
and High Temperature; participating in the preliminary 
skirmishes of a hot presidential campaign; worrying over 
the possibilities of a national railroad strike; speculating 
over the Mexican situation; keeping in touch with the de- 
velopments of the European war; avoiding complications in 
the hottest State political campaign in years, and wondering 
where the antiwood interests will try to attack next, mem- 
bers of the Boston lumber trade say this is the busiest sum- 
mer in the memory of the present generation. However. a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who made the 
rounds of the lumber district today was unable to find onc 
real lumberman who had any pessimistic views to express. 

H. S. Mardon, of the Northern Lumber Company, has left 
for a vacation trip among the lakes and mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

Harry Chester, of the Walstein R. Chester Company, has 
been forced by the pressure of business to return from his 
vacation at Lake Winnepesaukee. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 
CLEVELAND, OuI0., Aug. 14.—An advance in the whole- 
sale market is expected by Cleveland lumber dealers this 
fall, but they do not think it will affect Cleveland trade. 
“TI think the market will be considerably stiffer this fall, due 
to mills running short of labor, which necessitates running 


on short time,” said Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of the Cleveland 
Hoard of Lumber Dealers. “Decreased production will mean 


- decreased stock, which in view of the increased demand will 


cause a rise in prices.” 

General lumber conditions in Cleveland ure favorable and 
the volume of business is normal. 

Cleveland lumber dealers continue to lead in boosting and 
advertising their ware. A few months ago a large order was 
placed with the Wellington Press for several hundred thou- 
sand “booster stamps.” Over 1,000.000 of these stamps 
with the slogan, “BUILD WITH LUMBER,” have been sent 
out by local dealers. Recently a new order was placed witb 
the same concern to turn out watch fobs engraved with the 
same slogan. 

Lumber dealers here intend to take an active part in the 
industrial exposition and fair to be held here September 2-9. 
They are preparing a handsome float for the parade and will 
have a large booth at the exposition. 
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The big demand for wood paving blocks all over the coun- 
try continues. An order for 2,400,000 feet of lumber in the 
form of paving blocks has been placed by York, Pa. Kansas 
City has decided to lay 39,227 yards of block pavement. Fort 
= Tex., has ordered 30,000 feet, and Troy, Ala., 17,000 

eet, 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., Aug. 14.—Retail business throughout 
the three western Provinces continues to be pretty fair, 
but the farmers are still too busy to buy their lumber 
necessities for a few weeks yet. It is expected that har- 
vesting will start about the end of next week throughout 
western Canada. 

Stocks are very low and there will be a big demand for 
lumber from the Coast and mountain mills in British Co- 
lumbia in September. Eastern Canada is also taking a lot 
of lumber and a number of the mills at the Coast report 
that trade is good both with eastern cities and the United 
States. ‘There was a strong demand for spruce for war 
= cea the prices for spruce clear of knots being very 

gh. 

H. R. McMillan, chief forester of the British Columbia 
Forest Branch at Victoria, B. C., who has just returned from 
a trip around the world, during which he represented the 
Dominion Department of Trade and Commerce as special 
lumber commissioner, will leave toward the end of August 
for China and Japan. Since his return he has been holding 
meetings with the representatives of the lumbering interests 
in the West with a view of inducing them to codperate 
in the effort to secure a larger share of the export busi- 
ness. 

According to Mr. Anstie, the well known Revelstoke lum- 
berman, conditions are quite satisfactory in the industry. 
Lumbering is picking up and in other lines of business the 
outlook is very promising. Labor, he reports, still is scarce 
and wages high. 


FROM ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, OntT., Aug. 14.—Business for the last few 
weeks has been quiet, especially as regards the present 
requirements of the building trade, which continued 
small. There is a good deal of large construction work under 
way in Toronto and other cities, and more in prospect, but it 
has not yet reached the stage where much lumber is required, 
though it gives promise of a good fall trade. Retailers are 
buying cautiously and carrying light stocks as a rule. The 
scarcity of labor is having a serious effect upon production 
and most of the mills are running short-handed, so that a 
considerable curtailment of production is expected. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining men for loading cars is also retarding 
deliveries. The demand for shell box material is active, as 
large munition orders are being filled, which have consider- 
ably reduced hardwood stocks. Douglas fir is an increasing 
factor in competition with the yellow pine. While the latter 
still finds a market for the smaller dimensions Douglas fir has 
the preference in long and heavy timber. British Columbia 
shingles are moving freely. Conditions on the whole point 
to a fairly active fall trade with increasing prices, owing to 
the probable shortage in production. 

The Canadian Government and the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec will shortly send at least 500 and possibly a 
larger number of portable wooden houses to France for those 
rendered homeless by the war. Some of these are now on 
exhibition in France. It is expected that this donation may 
after the war result in opening up a trade in portable houses 
with France and other European countries. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFrotk, Va., Aug. 14.—The North Carolina Pine 
market has shown considerable improvement, especially 
as to demand. More activity was noticeable both in the 
better and lower grades of rough lumber and also in dressed 
stock. Large sales were more frequent, especially for box 
lumber and roofers. While this ref be a spasmodic outburst 
by buyers, necessity having forced them again to come on the 
market, statements have been seen from several reliable large 
wholesalers predicting a much better business in the fall, 
even though labor conditions are not materially bettered. If 
such should be the case and the southern pine mills and 
Arkansas mills continue to get orders in such volume as to 
take a large lot of their lumber from the North and East, 
alge etry of a brisk demand for North Carolina pine would 

e bright. 

During the week numerous large sales of good rough lum- 
ber were noticed at prices which would indicate that some 
buyers are looking out for the future and the mills are 
asking and getting advances over the prevailing market for 
future delivery of stock. 

















IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Aug. 12.—The opinion prevails 
throughout the trade that the tide has turned at last 
and that the lumber business is fairly launched upon 
the highway of prosperity. The most noteworthy feature of 
the market is a strong demand from country yards in agricul- 
tural communities in the central West, where the crops have 
leen harvested. % 

In the Southeast proper this demand has not been so 
marked, but yard call is much improved. Railroad demand 
has been steadily improving and the mills have found them- 
sclves once more with plenty of orders on hand. Prices have 

rmed up. 

Recruiting of colored labor from all sections of the South 
to the North goes steadily on, despite the fact that everything 
has been done to avert it. Trainloads of negroes have gone 
north and this has left a shortage of labor in all branches of 
southern industries. The lumber and naval storcs industries 
have suffered more than the others. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 15.—The wave of prosperity 
which is sweeping over the country is beginning to be 
felt in the lumber industry here, A greater degree of 
confidence is manifest. In spite of the era of uncertainty 
through which the trade has just passed there is nothing 
but optimism to be found. 

An increased foreign demand for American lumber is being 
felt in the trade. Markets have been found in Cuba and 
South America, and lines of steamers and sailing vessels 
are about to be established to ply out of several southern 
ports. The demand from belligerent countries of Europe is 
also more active. Several large shipments have gone out to 
England for war purposes within the last several weeks. 

There has been an increase in the demand for naval 
stores also. These commodities, which have been languish- 
ing for many weary months, are now beginning to take .on 


new life. The advent of a great buying and holding con- 
cern, to take the place of the defunct American company, 
but with the sanction and approval of the Federal Govern- 
ment, has had a very soothing effect on the market. 

The unusually wet summer has sufficed to reduce the sup- 
ply of both lumber and naval stores, and this reduction has 
been felt in a general stiffening of prices. The fact that 
there has been no letup in building activities in the South 
also has had its influence on the market. 


NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 15.—Trade conditions in the 
Milwaukee lumber market remain about the same as dur- 
ing the last several weeks. Prices hold up well and the 
demand is fair. This being the usual dull season of the year, 
wholesalers are not expecting great activities, but the sales are 
fair and compare favorably with past years. The outlook 
is very bright, both for volume and prices. There have been 
no material changes in prices for several months due, no 
doubt, to the labor situation. There has been a shortage in 
labor in the districts tributary to this market which has 
held back increased activities at the mills and consequently 
the output has not been increased to the extent that would 
produce a weakening effect on the market. : 

The volume of retail trade at the present time is fair. 
Favorable weather conditions have resulted in a large amount 
of building operations in cities, although the country dealers 
have felt the effects of the crops, which require the attention 
of the country consumer just now. Indications of good crops 
have resulted in the dealers expressing very optimistic views 
as to the future. 

The Winneconne Lumber Company, at Winneconne, Wis., 
is one of the progressive lumber concerns of this State which 
are using newspaper space to excellent advantage in adver- 
tising their wares. Instead of the ordinary type advertise- 
ments, this firm is using illustrations to put tone to the ads 
and make them instructive and useful to prospective purchas- 

,ers of lumber for building homes and barns. 

















ON THE MENOMINEE 

Marinette, Wis., Aug. 14.—The usual summer quiet 
prevails this month, according to Marinette and Menom- 
inee lumbermen, who assert that the only change in the 
market this week was due to recent crop damage which sent 
the price of wheat soaring. ‘‘Business is good,’ said one 
lumberman today. “It is up to the normal, and we are fully 
satisfied with what we are doing. We are shipping steadily 
to markets in various cities on the continent, and most of 
it is going by rail.” 

Local mills are running regularly this week, all labor dif- 
ferences having been amicably settled. The Peninsula Box & 
Lumber Company’s plants were the Jast. to go back to work. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 16.—The July volume of 
lumber movement in and out of Minneapolis, as reported 
by the railroads to the Civic and Commerce Association, 
shows another good increase over last year. Receipts of lum- 
ber for the month were 1,745 cars, compared with 1,165 cars 
for the same month last year. Receipts of doors’ and mill- 
work were twenty-eight cars, compared with thirty-four cars 
in 1915. ‘There were 555 cars of lumber and seventy-one cars 
of sash and door products shipped during July, compared 
with 407 cars of lumber and fifty-five of sash and door prod- 
ucts for July, 1915. ; 

Minneapolis building permits are still mounting to a new 
record, those for July aggregating $1,913,175, a high mark 
for the month in this city. The total of July last year was 
$1,474,265. The total for seven months of this year is 
$12,349,016, compared with $9,189,160 for the same months 
of last year. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay City-Saqinaw, Micu., Aug. 15.—Building condi- 
tions in the Saginaw Valley continue lively, and as a 
result the local.lumber trade is brisk. While there is 
naturally the usual summer dullness, still business is very 
fair and the outlook is bright for a busy fall. 

In Bay City, in spite of the fact that few new buildings 
are being started, the carpenters have all they can possibly 
handle, and when carpenters are engaged they are using up 
lumber. The demand is so great that it is difficult to get 
carpenters for any sort of work. They have’ enough to keep 
them busy until the coming cold weather with what work 
has already been started. 

Building operations in Saginaw continue gratifying and 
show a material increase. During July thirty-six permits 
were issued at an estimated cost of $63,965, as compared to 
forty at an estimated cost of $54,897 in July, 1915, or a gain 
ot 16 percent. 


UNDERTAKE LARGE LOGGING OPERATIONS 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 16.—The Yellow Poplar Lum- 
ber Company has started what is said to be one of the 
largest logging operations ever undertaken in eastern 
Kentucky. It has purchased a large tract of timber 
in Pike County, on John’s Creek, and is planning to add 
still further to its holdings in that section. There are 
over half a million trees, many of them poplar, in this 
tract, and the timber is said to be remarkably large and 
fiine. A 15-mile narrow gage line is being built to con- 
nect with the Pond: Creek branch of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, and the cost of this will be large, as 
considerable grading will have to be done. The logs 
will be transported by rail to the company’s mills at 
Coal Grove, Ohio. 








LUMBERMAN CAMPAIGNS FOR MAINE GOVER- 
NORSHIP 

Aveusta, ME., Aug. 15.—Carl E. Milliken, prominent 
spruce manufacturer and one of the well-known mem- 
bers of the eastern lumber trade, is making a hot cam- 
paign for the governorship of Maine. Mr. Milliken was 
given the Republican nomination with a large majority. 
He is now making a whirlwind campaign of the State, 
speaking at many villages and backwoods plantations 
which have not heard a political speech in years. One 
of the lumberman’s especial planks in the political plat- 
form on which he is making the contest is a plea for a 
54-hour law in behalf of women and minors. Mr. Milli- 
ken is as aggressive as a political candidate as he has 
been in the lumber industry. . He has served in the State 
legislature and has been one of the prominent public 
men of the Pine Tree State for several years. 


























{immer ommet -woco'l: Get the Door 
Hl sort FIR Business of 
DOORS Your City 
H _ There’s a good profit 

3 SE in selling doors. Lumber 
———— dealers everywhere, find 





doors are great business 
stimulators— they make 
; permanent customers for 
other kinds of lumber. Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. — - os - remont Street Besten, Mass, 
ennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, : pid soe ot Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
icago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, . : . Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 














Exacting Buyers 


Never hesitate to buy trade marked 
goods for they know that the manu- 
facturer stands back of them with his 
guarantee. That’s what we do with 
our trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, wasn. 


You always find it on all our 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. Everett, Wash. 








RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Every car we ship you has our own name back of it. Give 
us your next Rite-Grade order. Always ready for you. 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 











_ RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Rite-Grade Perfects our specialty. We endorse every bunch 
with our name. Give us your orders. Prompt shipment. 


ALOHA LUMBER CO., ALOHA, WASH. 














Cn. A. Vee, Se 
Idaho White and 


Gane Western Pine 


Grades 


Prompt 
Shipments 








IN FOREST LAND 23,icinictemnis: tien is 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, pestpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Idaho White 


rE 
\) S Western Pine 
An? Cedar and Larch 


Lumber 


'P 
“Rlop <a Cedar Poles and Piling 
TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSaite St., Cuicaco, Iii. 






Dover, Ida. 











IDAHO 


Factory and Yard Stocks :, 
Pattern and Special Stocks < 


S. H. L. Lumber a) 


~ George E. Lammers, Manager. 
1128 Old Nat'l Bank Bldg., SPOKANE 
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Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhite Pine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 


N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 




















You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 
BetweenThem 


so near alike is the grain, 
color and softness of 
texture. Our doors are 
proving bigsellerswhere 
a customer wants the 
popular white enamel 
finish. Our 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or warp and take paint, stain or varnish 
and hold it. Try them next time. 


We ~ manufacture W. P.K.D. Window and 
Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfs.Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Spokane, Wash. 























“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Limdsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 

















| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


trocipostpad, D129 


pe ae Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








D. E. Breinig, president of the Bridgeport Wood Fin- 
ishing Company, of New Milford, Conn., was in Chicago 
several days this week. 


Heber J. Fuller, assistant secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, is away on his vacation 
of two weeks duration. 


Charles B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago early in the week 
enroute to Grand Rapids, Mich. 


W. J. Kessler, sales manager of the New Dells Lumber 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday 
calling upon several members of the local trade. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently 
elected treasurer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in Chicago Monday. 


G. E. Lamb, president of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany, Charleston, Miss., was in Chicago a day early in 
the week and from here went to Clinton, Iowa. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, was at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., a couple of days this week on business. 


U. S. Epperson, manager for the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writing Alliance, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago early 
in the week while on his way east on a business trip. 


J. F. Hanrahan, patentee of the Hanrahan Automobile 
Drier System, is now connected with dry kiln department 
of the A. H. Andrews Company, 117 S. Wabash Avenue. 


F. R. Gadd, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, Chi- 
eago, and his family left for Mackinac Island this week 
to spend the remainder of August at the well known 
summer resort. 


George A. Hoene assistant sales manager, and E. W. 
Kettlety, sales representative of the International Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, are spending two weeks in the 
eastern markets looking over the lumber situation. 


A. E. Noble, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, is away 
on a selling trip of a few days covering Illinois, lowa 
and Wisconsin points. 

James Miksak, treasurer Pilsen Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, left Tuesday evening for Paw Paw Lake, Mich., to 
enjoy a few days with his family, which is spending the 


“summer vacation there. 


George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent Tuesday in Chicago 
en route to northern Michigan, where he expects to spend 
a vacation of three weeks. 


C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago Monday en route 
home from Mackinac, where he and his family had 
been spending several weeks. 


H. D. Welch, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of East St. Louis, 
Tll., and his family are away on a vacation at Moravia, 
N. Y. He expects to return September 1. 


John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, will arrive 
in Chicago Monday to spend a few days in conference 
with Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the association. 


The office of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), was removed this 
week from room 1205 Lumber Exchange Building to room 
1211. The removal gives the concern double the space 
it had and is also an ae of the increasing busi- 
ness of the company. 


Chas. Thompson, sales representative of the Red 
River Lumber Company, is spending a couple of weeks 
on a selling trip in Illinois and Iowa. A. D. Walker, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the same company, spent 
a few days recently in Chicago. 


W. C. Boden, of the Kneeland-MeLurg Lumber Com- 
pany, Philips, Wis., when in Chicago Thursday declared 
that there was positive evidence that the lumber busi- 
ness is picking up and he believes that a much better 
condition will prevail shortly: 


John N. Penrod, of the Penrod Walnut & Veneer Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and Ralph Jurden, of the Pen- 
rod, Jurden & McCowen Company, Memphis, Tenn., and 
the latter’s son were in Chicago early in the week on 
their way to spend a vacation at Michigan points. 


E. A. Mereadel, who was until recently in the commis- 
sion lumber business with offices in the Lumber Exchange, 
has organized a new lumber concern, known as the E. A. 
Mereadel Company, with offices at 953 National Life 
Building. The new concern will wholesale southern pine, 
hemlock and hardwood. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., vice president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, while 
in Chicago Tuesday, expressed himself in a very 
optimistic way about the hardwood situation and de- 
clared that he believes that within a few weeks there 
will be a fine revival in the trade. 


E. Hamell, of the Bay State Lumber & Wrecking 
Company, 2128 West Forty-seventh Street, Chicago, re- 
turned Tuesday with his family from a long auto- 
mobile trip throughout the East. Their trip covered 
4,800 miles and they were fortunate not to have 
a single tire puncture, or any mishaps whatever. 


D. S. Watrous, secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., and William T. Clark, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., vice president of the same company, were in Chi- 
cago Wednesday on business. Mr. Watrous, who expected 
to spend several days with his family on a vacation in 
Michigan before returning to Little Rock, declared that 
it was his belief that the hardwood market situation 
would become a very strong one within the next thirty 
days. He was enthusiastic about the growing popularity 
of red gum. 

Morris Joseph, of the I. Lurya Lumber Company, and 
N. J. Clears, Chicago representative for the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., and’ the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., with their families will leave Mon- 
day on an automobile tour of northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 


Al. Wilson, sales manager of the Mason-Donaldson 
Lumber Company, Rhinelander, Wis., while in Chicago 
a few days this week stated that the business of the 
company had showed an improvement within the last 
few weeks and that he has found the belief general 
among lumbermen that there is going to be a nice re- 
vival in trade shortly. 


J. H. Levisee, sales manager of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Oshkosh, Wis., 
when in Chicago Thursday declared that business with 
his concern was showing an improvement and that 
much better things in the lumber trade were looked 
for. He stated that the mill of the company at Iron- 
wood, Mich., which has been closed down for several 
weeks, is again in operation. 


Dr. E. B. Perrin, of Williams, Ariz., was in Chicago 
this week and was a pleasant caller at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Dr. Perrin is an enthusiastic 
booster for Arizona and never tires of telling of the won- 
derful climate and the magnificent natural resources of 
that State. Dr. Perrin owns a large body of California 
sugar pine, arrangements for the development of which 
he hopes to make within a short time. 


H. R. York, of the York Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Memphis, was in Chicago a couple of days 
this week and said that business was fair with his concern 
and all indications tended to improvement in the lumber 
demand. Frank T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Company was another Memphis lumberman who was in 
Chicago this week and Mr. Dooley had the same opinion 
about the lumber situation as Mr. York. Mr. Dooley 
declared that the car shortage situation was a very seri- 
ous one to lumbermen, especially in Memphis territory. 


E. C. King, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company with offices in the Otis 
Building, said this week that the labor situation had 
become so serious with the company at Virginia that it 
had been necessary to close one of the mills and use the 
men in the loading yard. The Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company, he said, could use 500 additional men at pres- 
ent if they were obtainable. The scarcity in the North 
is due chiefly to many of the men formerly working in 
the sawmills now being employed in the copper mines. 
The labor problem has been a growing one for several 
months and it is seemingly growing no better from the 
standpoint of the northern mill operators. 





TO MAKE ANNUAL FISHING TRIP. 


MarINETTE, Wis., Aug. 14.—Former United States 
Senator Isaac Stephenson will make his thirty-fourth 
annual fishing trip down the Escanaba River the week 
beginning August 22. In company with a party of 
thirty or forty friends, he will leave from Swanzy for 
Wells. The party will be on the river three days and 
nights, camping on the river banks at night. Senator 
Stephenson, although over eighty years old, is still hale 
and hearty and attributes it to the fact that he has 
spent much time in the woods and open air. 





LUMBERMAN AIDS OHIO COLLEGE 


H. B. Tenzer, an old-time lumberman of Defiance, 
Ohio, recently made a $10,000 donation to Defiance Col- 
lege, an educational institution of that city. The do- 
nation was made with the provision that other citi- 
zens of Defiance raise a fund of an equal amount. In 
earlier days Defiance, which is a historic little town, 
was a hardwood center and Mr. Tenzer was one of the 
first lumbermen to engage in the trade there. He en- 
tered one of the local lumber mills as a boy and step 
by step raised himself to a position as one of the 
most prominent lumbermen in northeastern Ohio. 





NEW COMPANY IS REORGANIZED 

The announcement is made of the organization of the 
Inland Empire Lumber Company, of Chicago, Ill. The 
Inland Empire Lumber Company has acquired the saw- 
mill of the Jurgens Bros., Priest River, Ida., and the 
cut of the company, which is to be chiefly Government 
timber, consists of Idaho white pine and western pine. 
The company has been capitalized at $300,000, and 
Henry Porter, of Chicago, is president.. D. Skeels, 
dean of the Montana Forest School and formerly a 
United States logging engineer, is vice president. The 
western headquarters will be at Spokane, Wash., and 
will be in charge of B. L. Willis as manager. Mr. 
Willis formerly was connected with the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Company, at Newport, Wash. The Western Pa- 
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cifie Lumber Company, 1001 MeCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, is the sales agent for the Inland Empire Lumber 
Company. The company expects within the next few 
months to begin operations in Arizona and to manu- 
facture Arizona white pine. The mill at Priest River 
has a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 





DANGER OF CAR SHORTAGE IS GROWING 


That the possibilities of a serious car shortage this 
fall are increasing is shown by the growing scarcity of 
available empty cars, even before the increased demand 
caused by the annual moving of crops to market. This 
shrinkage is increasing in spite of great efforts made by 
the railroads to expedite the movement and unloading 
of cars; and even the efforts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to alleviate the condition have not as yet 
met with marked success. Statistics just issued show 
that the net surplus of cars of all classes is so small that 
it amounts to almost nothing. The following figures 
show the number of cars of all classes available August 
1 and for the same date last year and reveal how serious 
the situation is: 





Net 
Surplus 
I eh 6S iran es ss na aad) ws Gs Aca Rin ens ie w anietere 52,234 
August 1, 1916 ~~» DOGS 
pA nny rer ae ne ee eee 264,243 





STUDIES TYPES OF FARM BUILDINGS 


While on a recent auto tour of Wisconsin, E. A. Ster- 
ling, manager of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made a 
special study of the different types of farm structures 
that are located in parts of northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, now undergoing rapid de- 
velopment in an agricultural way. During his trip Mr. 
Sterling took over 100 pictures of different farm strue- 
tures and it is his intention to prepare a booklet that 
will have as its purpose the , 
portrayal of the progress be- 


Lumber Company, at Kansas City, is one of the best- 
known lumber salesmen in the Southwest and has been 
in charge of the company’s sales in the Joplin (Mo.) 
territory. This is the first time that the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company has had a sales office in the 
Chicago territory. 





WHOLESALERS DISCUSS RECONSIGNMENT 
QUESTION 


E. A. Allen, of the Edward A. Allen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in St. Louis on Tuesday as a rep- 
resentative of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
zago at the conference called by the St. Louis lumber- 
men to prepare some plan in placing before the Fed- 
eral. Trade Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission their opposition to the proposal for a re- 
consignment charge on transit lumber. On his return 
Mr. Allen declined to talk about what was decided 
upon at the conference, but he will make a report of 
the meeting at a session of Division D, Pine Whole- 
salers, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
which will be held at the association’s rooms next 
Thursday afternoon, August 24. 

There were in attendance at the conference twenty 
St. Louis lumbermen and representatives of the whole- 
salers in Chicago, Kansas City and Pittsburgh. The 
chief matter discussed at the conference was the ques- 
tion of employing a counselor to present to the Federal 
Trade Commission and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the reasons of the wholesalers why no change 
should be made in the reconsignment privilege. It is 
understood that briefs may be filed before the Federal 
Trade Commission at any time until November 1 and 
in behalf of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
a brief will be filed shortly by Attorney Elmer Adams, 
of Adams, Crews, Bobb & Wescott. 

As the lumber trade well knows, the reconsignment 


IS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER TRADE OUTLOOK 


R. C. Schulz, general manager of the Marathon Lum- 
ber Company of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week, accompanied by his wife, en route to points in 
Wisconsin, including a visit to his old stamping ground 
at Arbor Vitae, where he expects to spend some time 
fishing. 

Mr. Schulz was enthusiastically optimistic over the 
outlook for the yellow pine trade and said that recent 
advances made by his concern would be followed up 
before the end of this month with still further in- 
creases, these advances being justified by the improve- 
ment in demand and the general business conditions 
throughout the country. He reports a more active de- 
mand from the railroads, several of the big systems 
having been in the market recently for large quantities 
of construction material. The yard demand also has 
been picking up very rapidly and as production in the 
South has been curtailed to a large extent there is a 
more satisfactory relation between supply and demand 
than has existed heretofore. So firmly convinced has 
Mr. Schulz been that there would be an early turn 
for the better in the lumber market that he has been 
careful to avoid loading up his order files with a large 
number of orders at the low prices, and as a result 
of this conservatism his company is in a position to 
profit almost immediately from any advance that may 
occur in the market. 

Mr. Schulz will spend ten days or more on his vaca- 
tion in the North, and before returning to his head- 
quarters in Laurel expects to spend a few more days 
in Chicago attending to some business matters. 





TO DISCUSS EUROPE’S NEED FOR LUMBER AT 
WAR’S CLOSE 

Preparations are being made for a conference that 

will be held in Chicago next Monday which has been 

called by the Federal Trade 

Commission, the Bureau of 





ing made in the development 
of eut-over land districts of 
the sections visited. The ac- 
companying illustrations 
show the type of home and 
barns that the new settler 
usually has in the two States 
toured. The lower parts of 
the illustration show a home 
and barn and also a barn 
and silo building, indicating 
the high state of improve- 
ments that exist in some sec- 
tions. 

More has perhaps been ac- 
complished in recent months 
iu the northern part of the 
Badger State and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan to 
develop those sections in an 
agricultural way than in sev- 
eral years previously. The 
railroads have joined hands 
with the different agricul- 
tural colleges in an endeavor 
to teach the settler how to 
clear his land as cheaply as 
possible. The agricultural 


colleges are also doing won- 1. TYPE OF SETTLER HOME. 2. THE SETILER’S FIRST BARN. 3. AN UP-TO-DATE FARM HOUSE AND 
5 , 


derful .work in instructing 

the settler as to the crops 

that are. best adapted to the northern climate. Mr. Ster- 
ling also paid considerable attention to the types of silos 
in use on the farms and he found that the wooden silo is 
giving the best satisfactidn. A wooden silo is shown in 
the accompanying picture. 

The trade extension department of the National asso- 
ciation has just issued farm bulletin No. 5, which is given 
over entirely to poultry house construction. The booklet 
was prepared by K. J. T. Ekblaw, of the agricultural 
engineering department of the University of Illinois, at 
Champaign, and shows the general requirements, con- 
struction and equipment of the most desirable type of 
poultry house. In addition to giving the different types 
of poultry houses the booklet has designs for coops for 
setting hens and chicks, a grain and mash storage hop- 
per, grit and shell feeder and a shipping crate for live 
poultry. The booklet is valuable, especially from the 
standpoint of the retail lumber dealer in providing him 
with something to interest his farm and town customers. 
The booklet is obtainable from the trade extension de- 
partment of the association. 

Secretary Kellogg has sent out a letter to officers of 
the National and affiliated associations calling attention 
to the semiannual meeting of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers to be held at the Iroquois Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., next Wednesday and Thursday. The 
meeting of the box manufacturers will be open to any 
lumberman who desires to attend and as the questions 
of lumber market situation and cost-keeping methods 
will be discussed, which are just as interesting to lum- 
bermen as box men, Secretary Kellogg calls attention to 
the fact that the presence of lumbermen at these meet- 
ings would be particularly helpful, especially to the lum- 
her manufacturer who also manufactures boxes and box 
shooks, 





TO OPEN OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., expects shortly to open an office in Chicago 
'n the Lumber Exchange Building, which will be in 
charge of W. L. Godley. Mr. Godley, who is a brother 
of EK. V. Godley, sales manager for the C. J. Carter 








Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merece and the Forest Serv- 
ice. The conference has as 
its aim the formation of 
plans for the investigation 
of lumber trade conditions 
which will exist in Europe 
following the close of the 
war. The Government offi- 
cials who will have charge 
of the conference have in- 
vited lumbermen to be 
present and it is expected 
that the entire matter of 
export possibilities for 
American lumber after the 
war comes to a elose will 
be gone into thoroughly. 
The meeting will be held 
in room 504 of the Fed- 
eral Building, which is the 
office of the district Bu- 
reau of Domestic and For- 
eign Commerce. Represent- 
ing the Government there 
will likely be present, 








BARN. 4. A MODERN BARN WITH WOODEN SILO 


controversy was an outgrowth of testimony given dur- 
ing the recent commission hearing in Chicago by rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Pine Association, stating 
that the association was in favor of a penalty suffi- 
ciently high to stop the custom, which according to 
their testimony, was a trade evil. Many wholesalers 
of lumber take an opposite view in the controversy, 
stating that the transit privilege is a trade benefit 
and testimony in behalf of that position was pre- 
sented by two witnesses of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago at the rate hearing held by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the Auditorium Hotel. 
Since the testimony was presented at the hearing the 
controversy has been one of the most discussed topics 
in lumber circles and the St. Louis conference was a 
result of the situation that developed. The reason why 
a brief will likely be filed before the Federal Trade 
Commission upholding the transit privilege is to com- 
bat a contention made in a brief filed by the Southern 
Pine Association before the same commission, practi- 
cally to the same point as that offered in testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing. 

It is understood that there was no decision made at 
the St. Louis conference as to who would be employed 
as counsel and that will be taken up later. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From August 10 to August 16, inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 3,252,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—650,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Charles Horn, from Manistee, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—546,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer 7’. S. Christie, from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

August 10—Str. 7. S. Christic, Escanaba, Mich., 546,000 
feet. 

August 11—Sch. Delta, Baraga, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Baraga, Mich., 10,000 feet; Str. Charies 
Horn, Manistee, Mich., 650,000 feet. _ , 

August 14—Str. N. J. Nessen, Big Bay, Mich., 400,000 
feet ; Str. O. E. Parks, Nahma, Mich., 97,000 feet. 

August 15—Sch. J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich., 180,000 
feet. 
~“Angust 16—Str. T. 8. Christie, Masonville, Mich., 354,000 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich,, 415,000 feet. 





Chairman E. N. Hurley‘and 
W. H. Parry of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, F. 
KE. Pratt, of the Bureau of 
Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce, and W. B. Greeley, of the Forest Service. As 
told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in last week’s is- 
sue, the interests that manufacture substitutes for 
lumber have already placed representatives in the 
field to study the situation in Europe in order to gain 
an exact idea of what will be needed in reeonstrue- 
tion supplies from America and the necessity for lum- 
bermen awakening to the fact that quick action will 
be necessary in order to counteract the steps already 
taken by-the substitute people. There is no doubt 
that the close of the war will find an enormous de- 
mand for lumber, part of which will come from Amer- 
ica, although different parts of the world will make 
strong attempts to supply the demand, especially Nor- 
way and Sweden. The advantage lies with Norway 
and Sweden on account of the close proximity to the 
market and that the Swedish and Norwegian lumber- 
men know better than most other lumbermen what 
will be the requirements of the belligerent countries. 

William M. Ewing, a Government commercial agent 
who has investigated construction material require- 
ments of South America and the West Indies is ex- 
pected in Chicago shortly and will have temporary 
headquarters at the district office. It is likely that 
the conference in Chicago will be attended by Rodger 
Simmons, formerly a Government commercial agent 
and now assistant secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Oshkosh, Wis. .Mr. Simmons while in the 
Government service made very extensive investiga- 
tions of the need of lumber exports from North Amer- 
ica in South American countries. 





DESCRIBES MARKET OPPORTUNITIES 
Concerning the great market for American Lumber 
that the European countries will provide after the close 
of the war, Percival S. Ridsdale, editor of American 
Forestry, recently said: 


Belgium, the major portion of whiche is in possession of 
the Germans, had some forested land, which was, as it might 
well be termed, more of a scenic than a commercial nature. 
Advices indicate that these forests have practically been de 
stroyed. 

In northern France, on both sides of the fighting front, 
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The One Brand 
That Always Hits 
The Mark of Quality 


and retail dealers have found 

that it inspires confidence among 
their customers to such an extent 
that repeat orders follow nearly 
every sale. Let this brand of 
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Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 





put new life in your sales and pay you 
a nice profit too. The well balanced 
stocks carried on hand at all times mean 
the prompt shipment of every order. 





Try Us Next Time. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building. SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 

SALES AGENTS: 
HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, Lllinois. 


CHAS. H. DITEWIG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








For Heaviest Traffic 
CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


DON'T fear to recommend Creosoted Wood Block 

Paving for the heaviest traffic. In Paris the Rue 
de Rivoli, which bears 42,000 vehicles per day, is 
paved with wood. In London King William street, 
with almost 30,000 vehicles per day, is wood; these 
streets are paved with wood because of the heavy traffic. 
That’s why lower Manhattan is being paved with 
wood, and likewise the congested ‘‘Loop’’ district in 
Chicago. 
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Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving = 
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PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














great damage has been done the forests not only by the tre- 

mendous bombardments which have marked the fighting there, 
and by the hail of bullets from small arms which have swept 
forested spaces, but by the trench builders, the road en- 
gineers, and others who needed timber for construction 
aoe Thousands of new roads or passageways have been 
uilt. 

There is no occasion for concern regarding Russian forests, 
for the losses due to warfare are infinitesimal when com- 
pared with her tremendous forest resources. Then, too, even 
in the forests where there has been severe fighting the dan- 
age done the trees is hardly worthy of note, because the for- 
ests are so dense and so extensive. 

Practically no advices have come from Italy regarding 
any destruction of forests due to the war, nor has much been 
reported or written about Austria’s situation in this respect. 

It is certain that Germany has done a great deal of cut- 
ting in captured enemy territory, chiefly in Poland and 
western Russia, and that she has conserved her own forest 
resources in the thoroughly efficient and scientific manner in 
which she has for so long managed her forests. 

The effect of the war on the forests of the British Isles 
will likely be the utter destruction of most of them. The 
war has created an imperative need of lumber and at the 
same time has cut off England’s main source of supply as 
well as made prices for what can be imported almost prohibi- 
tive. 





PARTNERSHIP IN PROMINENT CONCERN 
DISSOLVED 


James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, which heretofore 
has consisted of a partnership between James D. 
Lacey, Wood Beal, Victor Thrane and H. D. Langille, 
has announced that the partnership has been dissolved. 
Mr. Langille, who has had charge of the Portland, 
Ore., office of the company has retired. The reason 
given for Mr. Langille’s retirement is that he expects 
to engage in business for himself. 

A large force of Lacey cruisers has just completed 
a detail cruise of the redwood holdings of the Del 
Norte Lumber Company, in Del Norte County, Cal. 
The cruisers, who began their work ninety days ago, 
covered a tract of 15,000 acres. The same cruisers 
are now engaged in cruising in detail the original 
heldings of the Brookings Lumber Company, at Brook- 
ings, Ore. The holdings which consist chiefly ‘of fir 





H. D. LANGILLE, OF PORTLAND, ORE., WHO RETIRED 
FROM THE J. D. LACEY & CO, PARTNERSHIP 


will run upward of 40,000 acres. Another crew of 
Lacey cruisers are now at work on an 80,000-acre tract 
of mixed hardwood in the Adirondacks in Lawrence 
and Franklin counties, Pennsylvania. The cruise is 
being done for the Oval Dish Company, of Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Victor Thrane, vice-president of the James D. Lacey 
Timber Company, left Chicago the latter part of the 
week on a business trip to New York, expecting to 
return the latter part of August. While away he 
will spend a few days at the country home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Lacey, at New Windsor, N. Y. The 
country home of Mr. Lacey is on the Hudson. 





BECOMES LOCAL EDITOR IN LUMBER TOWN 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 12.—A. Whisnant, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Whiz,’’ who has been a staff representative 
of the Timberman, of this city, for the last six years, 
has severed his connections with that publication and 
has purchased the Bend Press, a weekly newspaper at 
Bend, Ore., an enterprising lumber town. Mr. Whisnant 
has had extended experience in newspaper work, both on 
country and city newspapers, and he will without doubt 
establish a place for himself at Bend, the metropolis 
of the Deschutes River valley. 





NEW HARDWOOD COMPANY TO BE FORMED 

PapucaH, Ky., Aug. 14—John K. Ferguson, of Pa- 
ducah, has completed arrangements for the purchase of 
8,000 acres of virgin forked leaf white oak and yellow 
poplar timber in Stewart County, Tennessee, and plans 
to modernize and enlarge the old Ferguson-Palmer mill 
to cut the timber. Mr. Ferguson is also perfecting ar- 
rangements for the incorporation of the Ferguson Hard- 
wood Company and with him will be associated J. D. 
Mocquot and Slavle Mall. It is expected that the mill 
will be in operation by January 1. All lumber will be 
band sawn and will be handled in a manner to insure 
perfect milling and manufacture. A logging railroad 
will transport the logs from the timber to the Cumberland 













River where they will be loaded on barges and trans- 
ported to Paducah. The company expects to specialize 
in white oak timbers up to sixty feet in length. The 
offices of the company will be at the mill site on East 
Third Street. 

Until recently Mr. Ferguson was connected with the 
Ferguson & Palmer Company. The offices of the Fer- 
guson & Palmer Company will be removed to Memphis, 
Tenn., by Earl Palmer so that he can be in closer touch 
with the operations of the company in Mississippi. 


REVENUE BILL SATISFACTORY TO LUMBER INTERESTS 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—As finally reported to 
the senate the revenue bill is understood to be more sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of the lumber interests 
of the country than when it passed the House. President 
Downman of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; President Keith, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and other ‘leading lumbermen, spent some time in 
Washington, caring for the interests of the lumbermen 
in general. 

Under the head of income tax deductions the bill as 
reported to the senate provides. that ‘‘in the case of 
timber, a reasonable allowance shall be made for stump- 
age not in excess of the market value of standing timber 





actually sawed and sold during the year for which such 


returns and computations are made.’’ 

The Democratic caucus made several changes in the 
official definitions in the income section which were 
favored by the lumbermen. At the request of Senator 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, the caucus changed the refer- 
ence to dividends, so as to make the term apply specifi- 
eally to ‘‘any distribution made or ordered to be made 
by a corporation, joint stock company, association or 
insurance company out of its earnings or profits accrued 
since March 1, 1913.’? 

Another amendment adopted on motion of Senator 
Chamberlain reads as follows: ‘‘For the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain derived from the sale or other dis- 
position of property, real or personal or mixed, acquired 
before March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value of 
such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis for 
determining the amount of such gain derived.’’ 

Lumbermen are interested to some extent in the new 
tax of 5 percent on articles entering into the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war. 


ANOTHER LOG ROLLING TOURNAMENT PROBABLE 


OsHxKOSH, WIs., Aug. 15.—There are prospects that 
Eau Claire will have another log rolling tournament be- 
fore the summer season is ended. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived there from all of those who participated in the 
tournament two years ago, as well as from several others 
who are desirous of entefing the various contests in the 
event that another tournament is given. Indications are 
that favorable action will be taken by the local authorities 
soon. Many remember the success of the last tournament 
when 8,000 people were at Half Moon Lake. 


LUMBERMAN DEVELOPS DAIRYING AS A SIDE LINE 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 15—F. J. Bannister, vice 
president and treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, has developed his side line of dairying to such an 
extent that the Missouri Dairy Association is to hold 
a meeting at La Cima Farm, his country place near 
Hickman’s Mills, next Saturday. The La Cima herd of 
Jerseys will be on exhibition at the meeting and it is 
considered one of the finest herds in the country. Mr. 
Bannister’s farm, along with Longview Farm, owned 
by R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, is furnishing much of the certified milk that is 
being used as food for babies in Kansas City and the 
dairying industry has been developed on both farms to 
such an extent that students of dairying from all over 
the country visit them for information. 











SENTIMENT AGAINST ANY INCREASES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 16.—A meeting of lumbermen 
of Cincinnati was called at the Hotel Metropole last 
Friday by a committee consisting of C. C. Hagemeyer, 
O. P. Stratemeyer and S. E. Giffen to discuss the sug- 
gestion made at the Chicago hearing on reclassification 
that increases be allowed to the railroads for reconsign- 
ing and demurrage. But few lumbermen responded to 
the call, many being out of the city on their vacations. 
While the general sentiment was against any increases 
in these charges, the matter was left to a committee 
headed by Mr. Giffen for further action and report. 
The charges are of especial interest to yellow pine men 
doing a large transit business. . 





NONSHINGLE ORDINANCE IS NOT SATISFACTORY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 14.—Enforcement of the ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of wooden shingles is giving 
dissatisfaction to the citizens of Birmingham. Recently 
charges were presented to the commissioners alleging 
that the roofing materials being used in compliance with 
the city ordinance are worthless and seeking to allow 
the use of wooden shingles. So strong was the protest 
and so reasonable that the city commissioners probably 
will conduct a new hearing relative to the worth of 
shingle roofs and prepared roofing. In the meantime an 
investigation is being conducted to determine whether 
the guarantees given by the manufacturers of prepared 
roofing are being complied with. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—For the purpose of manu- 
facturing all kinds of hardwood lumber the Commercial 
Hardwood Co., with capital stock of $50,000 has been 
organized and incorporation papers have been filed. The 
company will erect a band mill and will manufacture the 
hardwood lumber at Shortleaf, near Demopolis. Officers 
of the company are Charles Kirven, president, secretary 
and treasurer, and H. L. Wood, vice president. Work of 
erecting the mill will be started at once, it is stated. 

ARKANSAS. Osceola—Keiser Cooperage Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Federal Mercantile Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $50,000; G. W. Oliver, J. R. 
Oliver and A. V. Oliver, all of Norfolk. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—General Extracts Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $100,000 (to acquire timber, timber 
rights for the cutting of timber barks etc.); C. L. Rim- 
linger and Norman P. Coffin, Wilmington, and Clement M. 
Egner, Elkton, Md. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—W. B. Disbro Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. B. Disbro and Fred C. Disbro. 

INDIANA. Gary—Papers are now being prepared for 
the incorporation of the Lake County Lumber & Supply 
Co., which in the near future will open a large yard, with 
a capitalization of $60,000. The incorporators will be H. 
W. Richter, president; John C. Richter, vice president, 
and M. L. Kline, secretary and treasurer. Nearly two 
acres of ground has been purchased on which to locate 
the Gary yard. The incorporators also have yards at 
Laporte, Ind., and Hammond, Ind. 

IOWA. Bagley—Farmers Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Southern Sales Co. has in- 
corporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Old Town—Old Town Veneer Co., 
authorized capital $75,000 (to manufactire veneer and 
other wood products); James Sewall, president; Ira 
D. Eastman, treasurer; W. H. Waterhouse. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—J. M. Earle Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized cdpital of $50,000. Z 

Iron River—Diamond Land Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rexville—Wena Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated. 

MONTANA. Outlook—Amund Johnson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; Edward S. Lee, Ann Lee and 
Amund_ Johnson. ; 

Westby—Jacob Twet Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; Edward S. Lee, Anna Lee and Jacob Twet. 

Whitetail—Fiskum Lumber_ Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; Edward S. Lee, Anna Lee and Otto Fiskum. 

NEBRASKA. Dawson—Sullivan-Hickey Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; Dan Sullivan. : 

Litchfield—Farmers Codperative Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Miller Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; O. A. Nostrant, E. C. Miller and O. L. 
Miller. : ; 

Queens—Weymar Lumber Co., authorized capital $1,000; 
Adolph Weymar, George C. Demeritt and Albert Swenson. 

Rochester—Cedaroid Co. (to deal in cedar wood and 
boards, cedar oils and by-products); authorized capital 
$20,000; Peter J. Nagle, Harold J. Nagle and John C 
Schelter. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Lafayette Manu- 
facturing Co. has incorporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lunds Valley—Lunds Valley Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated; incorporators, E. S. Lee, Anna 
Lee and Simon Bruflat. 

OHIO. Akron—The Georgia Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000 to $100,000. : 

OREGON. Medford—Incorporation papers for’ the Ap- 
plegate Lumber Co., capitalized at $25,000, were forwarded 

y C. J. Semon, J. T. Sullivan and C. L. Schieffelin to 
the secretary of State August 8. This company will erect 
a@ sawmill and will operate on timber supplied from the 
line of the proposed Blue Ledge Railroad. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bangor—Long Wood Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

Uniontown—The Cheat River Lumber Co. has_ been 
formed; authorized capital $250,000; D. H. Horton, W. M. 
Chambers, E. Hametrom, Thomas Kearns and C. N. 
Flanigan. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Bryan Lake Shingle Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $2,000. * 

Seattle—B M Lumber Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $5,000. 

Robe—C. . Harris, of Seattle, and Ben Hershey, of 
Tacoma, have filed articles of incorporation for the 
Heather Lake Manufacturing Co., to engage in the mill 
and timber industry. The capital stock is $9,000. 

Vancouver—Etna Logging Co., authorized 
$20,000; A. C. Chumasero. 

MeMillin—Overton Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Hardman-Decker Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Troy E. Hardman, A. G. 
Hardman and B. Hoover. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Rieckhoff Box & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; A. E. Rieckhoff, Joseph 
A. Campbell and William E. Hurst. 

West Allis—The Baldwin Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; L. M. Baldwin, E. Baldwin and H. Baldwin. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—H. Kutschke & Son (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $40,000 (to manufacture wood products 
and carry on contracting business); Henry A. Kutschke, 
William A. R. Kutschke and George C. F. Kutschke. 





capital 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Arkmo Lumber Co. filed 
notice of the increase of its capital stock from $75,000 to 
0,000. W. W. Fuese is president of the company and 
the directors are G. A. Becker, A. B. Becker, C. K. Nicoll 
and E. E. Waugeline. 
b ~~ Tree—R. T. Pierce succeeded by Pierce Lum- 
er Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The H. K. Koebig Lum- 
ber Co. has been taken over by the Pacific Sash & Door 
Co., which will take the stock of lumber into its own 
yards and will dismantle the yards and sheds of the 
Koebig Lumber Co. - 

IDAHO. Nampa—Independent Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Kankakee—Unifile Manufacturing Co. is 
reported selling out to the Pugh Stores Co. 

INDIANA. Darlington—After September 1, 1916, all 
purchasing for the Darlington Lumber & Coal Co. will be 
done by the Delphi Lumber Co., Delphi, Ind. - 

Lafayette—The recently organized Lafayette Lumber 





Co. has purchased all of the stock and equipment of the 
old Lafayette Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the business 
of which is being closed out. As a result of the gradual 
closing of the affairs of the Lafayette Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., its capital stock was reduced last week from 
$25,000 to $5,000. The new company has been capitalized 
for $25,000; George Simler, president. 

New Castle—J. D. Case is selling out to Charles J. 
Elliott. 

IOWA. Bagley—Philip S. Dennis Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers Lumber Co. 

Fayette—A. F. Dellit has been succeeded by the Eagle 
Lumber & Coal Co., T. I. Bachus, owner. 

Sutherland—A. J. Sieh has sold his lumber business to 
F. M. Slagle & Co., of Alton, Ia. 

KENTUCKY. Bloomfield—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
has purchased the yard of J. A. Allen, at Bloomfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The Baker Lumber 
Co. has moved to larger quarters at 84 Foster St. 

MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—Van Bochove & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co. has changed name to the Van Bochove 
— Co.; no change in the stockholders or the capital 
stock. 

Detroit—Fisher Body Co. and Fisher Closed Body Co. 
have been merged into Fish Body Corporation. 

Traverse City—The W. E. Williams Co. will move its 
plant to Madison, Wis. 

MISSOURI. Cainesville—Girdner Bros. have sold out. 

Ironton—C. R. Crow & Bro. have bought the retail lum- 
ber yard of Charles S. Diesel, of Piedmont, Mo. 

St. Louis—Charles Sueme has been succeeded by Charles 
Sueme Furniture Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

NEBRASKA. Craig—Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co. has 
he succeeded by the Farmers Union Codéperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Nenzel—The Nenzel Lumber Co., owned by stockholders 
of the Cody Lumber, Coal & Grain Co., has bought the 
business of McKenna Bros., Nenzel, Neb. 

NEW JERSEY. Marlboro—M. N. Smith & Son have 
moved their general office to Elizabeth. 

Newark—Aubertin Schneider Co. now the Schneider- 
Smith Co. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—Charles E. Zimmerman is 
selling out to Edward L. Seiter. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—Adams & Graham pur- 
chased J. A. Williams’ lumber mill and will enlarge. 

OHIO. Toledo—Toledo Bending Co. has been leased by 
the Milburn Wagon Co., and will use the place as a new 
branch. New mechanical equipment is being installed. 
Emil J. Seeman will be in charge. 

Akron—The capital of the Georgia Lumber Co. has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Cincinnati—George Fredericks has sold his interest in 
the business of the A. V. Jackson Trustee Co. to Mr. 
Jackson; Mr. Frederick retiring. . 

OREGON. Beaverton—Beedle & Waite have been suc- 
ceeded by the Jones Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Grayburg—The Thompson & Ford Lumber Co. 


will change its place of business to Houston. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wellsburg—The Bickerstaff inter- 
ests in the Bickerstaff & Coleman planing mill were sold 
to David Coleman. 

WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Marcy C. Grant (Est.) has 
been succeeded by A. J. Karnell. 

*Stoughton—The Stoughton Wagon Co. has filed an 
amendment increasing the capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. The company makes farm wagons and farm 
implements. F. J. Vea is president and William C. 
Hegelmeyer secretary. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Laramie Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by E. J. Travis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—E. R. Birnie, of the Birnie Lum- 
ber Company, has contracted to purchase the output of 
the Western Canada Timber Co.’s mill at Gerrard. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





ARKANSAS. Eudora—The Pekin Stave Co., Pekin, IIL, 
has purchased 2,850 acres of timber land and will build a 
stave mill. . 

Hot Springs—The Garland Planing Mill has entered the 
planing mill and contracting business. 

Rush—National Cooperage Co., Peoria, Ill., purchased a 
oa tract along Buffalo River and will install a stave 
mill. 

Texarkana—A new sawmill is being installed on the 

Trinity River east of Ennis by J. F. O’Neill, of Texarkana. 
The fine oak and ash timber in this section will be utilized 
to operate the mill. 
_ FLORIDA. Tampa—The Hillsborough Lumber Co., do- 
ing a large export lumber business, has leased the Mugge 
docks on the turning basin at the confluence of the 
Hillsborough River and Hillsborough Bay. 


ILLINOIS. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Co. will erect 
a one-story shed with rubberoid roof at a cost of $2,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—The Gordon-Van Tine Co. is adding 
a floor to its office building and extending the yards for 
storage of finished lumber. 

Guthrie Center—The Green Bay Lumber Co. is erecting 
an office building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winchendon—The United Lum- 
ber Co. has the foundation ready for a new sawmill near 
the tracks of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The build- 
ing will be 160x52 feet, three stories high, and of frame 
construction. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—The Michigan Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has erected a new office building and several storage 
buildings. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—E. A. Morrison and ot 
of Meridian, Miss., will install an excelsior mill. —_ 

Purvis—The Bay Creek Lumber Co. will install addi- 
tional boiler and dry kiln, steam log turner and complete 
system of live rolls. 

Vicksburg—Anderson-Tully Co. will erect a band mill 
with capacity of about 60,000 feet a day on the site of 
its hardwood mill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—The Virginia Lumber 
& Box Co., Petersburg, Va., will build band and re-band 
mill building; mill construction. The company will install 
equipment from another mill; daily capacity 75,000 feet 
pine lumber. 

Hamlet—Makepeace Sash & Blind Co., of Jonesboro, 
N. C., will increase its capital and build plant in Hamlet; 
has site of seven acres. 

Kellum—Grimsley & Bullock Gin Co., C. L. Ives, New- 
pa N. C., president, contemplates installation of saw- 


Goldsboro—Virginia Box & Lumber Co. will build plant: 
24-acre tract; sawmill to have daily capacity 75,000 feet; 
mill with daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sabine Tram Co. has issued 
bonds to include purchase of additional ‘timber adja- 
cent to its holdings and contemplates installation of 
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We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 





We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
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Lumber. 
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California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


x ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 


Fall builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for interior finish, 
you ll find it always proves a winner for it takes a 
high finish and can be used for staining to imitate other 
woods. There are dozens of uses where Port Orford 
Cedar is unexcelled. Let us give you a few pointers 
that will mean more business for you. 














Write for Prices Now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















small hardwood mill; probably will not make mill installa- 
tion for several months. 

TENNESSEE.  Knoxville—Southern Coffin & Casket 
Co. will build addition to plant; 31,000 square feet floor 
space. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—Plans are about completed for 
the construction of an addition to the Ahnapee Veneer 
& Seating Co.; De Long & Son, Appleton, Wis., archi- 
tects. Construction will be of reinforced concrete skele- 
ton, with brick curtain walls, two-way flat slab floors, 
three stories, and 32x50 in dimension. <A one-story ad- 
dition will be 48x52 feet. 


NEW VENTURES. 


FLORIDA. Brooksville—G. Cunningham and A. H. 
Sticken have established a lumber yard in southwest 
Brooksville. Their plans are to furnish the local market 
with lumber for general building. 








IDAHO. Malad City—Mather-Stephenson Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard. 
INDIANA. Jasper—A. Elliott Lumber Co. recently 


began the lumber business. 

IOWA. Linby—S. F. Steigleder & Son recently entered 
the lumber business: 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—George T. Randall has re- 
cently entered the lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Mayerhoff Bros. recently en- 
tered business to manufacture yellow pine lumber. 

Starkville—Winter & Ford will establish a plant to 
manufacture ax handles. 

NEW JERSEY. Penns Grove—J. H. Coombs Lumber 
Co. recently went into the lumber business. 


TEXAS. Rainbow—The Rainbow Mercantile Co. is 
opening yard. 
UTAH. Corinne-Garland-Portage—Overland Lumber 


Co. has recently gone into the lumber business. 


WASHINGTON. Revere—R. H. Krause recently began 
the retail lumber business. 


CASUALTIES. 


eet 


ARKANSAS. Cotter—The planing mill of the Redus 
Lumber Co., at Pyatt, a few miles north of Cotter on the 
White Riv er road, was destroyed by fire August 5; 75,000 
feet of lumber also was consumed by the flames. The 
loss aggregates $3,500 with no insurance. The plant will 
be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

ILLINOIS. Brighton—Fire destroyed the offices and 
yards of the Farmers’ Lumber Co. The damage is 
estimated at $7,000 with $5,000 insurance. 

MAINE. Old Town—Lightning struck and set fire to 
large piles of poplar, some of them 20 feet high, that 
were air-drying along the Penobscot River, belonging to 
the Penobscot Fibre. Co. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance, 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Coffins Box & Lumber Co. suf- 
fered loss by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Philadelphia—De Weese-Rodgers Lum- 
ber Co. was visited recently by fire. 

MISSOURI. Jackson—Loos Bros. suffered loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Trumbull—Samuelson Lumber Co. was 
visited recently by fire. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The cooperage plant of John 
Becker suffered loss cf $5,000 by fire on. August 11 

OHIO. Kenton—Fire destroyed the storage house of the 
Robinson & Gage Lumber Co. recently and machinery and 
lumber to the amount of $3,500 were destroyed. Loss is 
partly covered by ‘insurance. 

OREGON. Lebanon—The Lebanon Co: suffered loss by 
fire. : 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The plant of the John 
E. Sjostrom Co., makers of bank and office furniture, has 
been destroyed by fire, origin of fire unknown. The dam- 
age is estimated at $150,000. 

VERMONT. East Enosburg—The mill dam of the A. 
Cc. Call Lumber Co. was washed cut. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Warehouse No. 2 of the Farmers’ 
Manufacturing Co., engaged in the manufacture of barrels, 
boxes and truck crates, was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin on August 7. The fire will not interrupt the busi- 
ness of the company, and it is expected that the burned 
warehouse will be rebuilt at once. 

WASHINGTON. Carlisle—Copalis Lumber Co. sustained 
loss of $10,000 when dry kilns burned. 

Goldendale—Trost Planing Mill suffered loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Fire of incendiary origin in 
the warehouse of the American Manufacturing Co. August 
2 threatened the big plant of the defunct concern. The 
timely discovery of the flames by the watchman and the 
sprinkler system saved the plant. 
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ONTARIO. Fesserton—The stave and sawmills of the 
Fesserton Timber Co. (Ltd:) were destroyed by fire on 


August 5. A large stock of lumber was saved. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 14.—A meeting of the creditors of 
Maley, Thompson & Moffett will be called to receive a further 
dividend of 11% percent, which is in addition to two other 
distributions of 10 and 2 percent, respectively. The trustee 
in bankruptcy, Frank Shaffer, has just sold a part of the real 
estate of the company, 80 by 100 feet, adjoining the main 
plant, for $6,585, to the Auto Remedy Co., the present tenant 
under the trustee. The trustee still has the main plant on the 
northeast corner of Eighth and Evans streets, this city, to 
dispose of. The Maley, Thompson & Moffett concern, one of 
the largest hardwood lumber manufacturing concerns in the 
middle West, went into bankruptcy three or four years ago 
following the death of Thomas J. Moffett. 





ABERDEEN, WASH., Aug. 12. —George L. McPherson, of Port- 
land, has been named by the United States court here as re- 
ceiver of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, and associ- 
ated companies, the property of which was last week made 
subject to two foreclosure suits for $619,000 filed by the 
Detroit Trust Co. and Alexander McPherson. The receiver's 
hond was fixed by the court at $50,000, which was furnished. 
The receiver will operate the properties for the present for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

PORTLAND, OrRE., Aug. 11.-—Henry P. Dutton has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the North Pacific Lumber Co. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Aug 14.—Rockford Light F urniture Co. 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Norwoop, Wasu., Aug. 10.—Fernlake Mill Co. ; 
appointed. 


receiver 


New York City, N. Y., “Aug. 12.—Intercity Lumber Co. 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 





GiBBS, IDA., Aug. 11.—Dryad Lumber Co.; petition in bank- 
ruptey ; Seigmond Katz appointed receiver. 





Bay City, Micu., Aug. 15.—William T. Hoey, of Alpena, 
who conducts the Western Cedar & Lumber Co., has filed 
suit in the circuit court in Bay City against Brewster G. 
Loud for $900. He alleges that he entered into a contract 
with Loud to deliver 25,000 railroad ties within a certain 
specified time, but Loud failed to fulfill the contract, 6,114 
ties remaining undelivered. Hoey claims he was forced to 
buy this lumber elscwhere at an advance in price, costing 
him $300 more, and also that 500 of the ties delivered by 
Loud did not meet with specifications and that to replace 
them cost him $50, and with other additional costs brings 
the amount up to the total asked. 


New Lonpon, Wis., Aug. 11.—Andrew Jensen, lumber 
dealer of this city, has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptey in the Federal court at Milwaukee. The petition 
lists liabilities of $59,918, and assets of $48,557, of which 
$3,837 are claimed exempt. 


— 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 14.—McFarland Lumber Co.; volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

Hlott, FLa., Aug. 11.—W. T. Smith Sons Timber Co.; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


tOCKFORD, ILL., Aug. 12. 
tion in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL | 


BOND-FLINN.—Miss Georgia Flinn became the bride 
of Arthur C. Bond August 9, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Stanley B. Roberts in the presence 
of sixty guests at the home of the bride’s parents. Mr. 
Bond is a salesman for the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and Mr. Flinn, the bride’s father, is 
well known in retail lumber circles as general manager 
of the lumber department of the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. The young couple are on an 
automobile honeymoon tour by way of Denver to Lusk, 
Wyo., and return. 


Union Panel Co. ; voluntary peti- 











YEISER-FLEISCHMANN.—Henry Yeiser, jr., son of 
the president of the Globe-Wernicke Company and prom- 
inent in the woodworking and furniture manufacturing 
trade of the East, married August 10 at New York City 
Miss Louise Fleischmann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Fleischmann, of 515 Park Avenue, New York. 
The bride’s father is head of the Fleischmann interests. 
She received as a wedding gift from her father’s em- 
plovees a $10,000 diamond necklace, the cost being raised 
by individual subscriptions of 10 cents each. The wed- 
ding service was conducted by the Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, of the First Unitarian Church, New York City. 
After a wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Yeiser will reside in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where the bridegroom is employed in 
his father’s woodworking and furniture factories. 





LANG-BLOOMFIELD.—Carson Harrison Lang, of 
Gourand, Que., Canada,zand manager there of the 
Moynehan Lumber Company, and Miss Kathleen Bloom- 
field, daughter of Mrs. Mary J. Bloomfield, of 1413 Neilson 
Street, Utica, were quietly married Monday morning in 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Utica, the Rev. Daniel 
Doody officiating. Immediately after the ceremony Mr. 
and Mrs. Lang left for their future home at Gourand, 
Que., going by way of Buffalo and thence along the St. 
Lawrence River, expecting to arrive in Gourand about 
September 15. 





SCHLEYER-HENRY.—On August 12 there was cele- 
brated at Carthage, a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
marriage of W. H. Schleyer, of the Koose, Shoe & 
Schleyer Co.. to Miss Mabel Henry, of Carthage. They 
will spend their honeymoon at Old Sweet Springs, Va., 
before going to Baltimore, where Mr. Schleyer is in 
charge of the export business of his company. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


With the volume of business in the local market gener- 
ally at the usual midsummer basis, the chief trade factor 
this week is the hope that exists that business will be 
much improved within the next few weeks. However, 
there is no doubt that the yellow pine situation is vastly 
improved over the rock bottom condition that existed 
for so many weeks. Prices are also better for yellow pine 
products and the improved situation with this wood is 
reacting upon the other woods and everything tends to 
a general trade revival. Some yellow pine items are 
selling at 50 cents and $1 more than they did a few days 
ago and many of the wholesalers who for a period were 
simply marking time are now able to dispose of several 
ears of lumber every day. The situation with cypress is 
also slightly improved and although there has been no 
price advancement, indications are that present quota- 
tions are upon a more firm basis. The expected railroad 
strike of course is having its effect on the local lumber 
market situation and many of the dealers are trying 
to have all their present orders rushed to Chicago in 
order to have them here before the strike is called, if 
there is to be one. A general feeling prevailed this week 
that if President Wilson is not able to prevent the’ strike, 
there is nothing else that would keep the brotherhoods 
from forcing a tieup. Fancy hardwoods continue to 
move at good prices and with the other hardwoods poplar 
remains the feature. The country yards are making more 
inquiries than they did and this inquiry is benefiting the 
yellow pine, cypress and hardwood trade. In a few weeks 
the trade believes there will be a large volume of busi- 
ness placed by the country yards. Doubtful crop pros- 
pects of course are playing a big part in the lumber de- 
mand, but the general feeling is that the crops will not 
be so bad as reports indicated and that farmers this 
fall will have a sufficient supply of money to warrant 
many improvements. If the railroad strike is pre- 
vented, there is no doubt that this fall will witness the 
biggest lumber business that the Chicago market has 
probably ever experienced, 
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Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 12 aggregated 64,021,000 feet, against 51,835,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to August 12, 1916, amounted to 1,785,- 
144,000 feet, an increase of 505,676,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 12 were 27,619,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 5,163,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 ‘to 
August 12, 1916, were 881,598,000 feet, 211,522,- 
000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week show 
an increase of 188,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 
to August 12, 1916, were 95,238,000 more than during 
the corresponding period of last year. Shipments of 
shingles for the week decreased 1,318,000 as compared 
with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to August 12, 1916, were 20,774,000 more 
than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12 
Lumber 
NR alates sien a aca ace Ise eet cate ace 


Shingles 
64,021,000 


10,630,000 














lh Es aR re meer phar ee 51,835,000 10,542,000 
UUOLOARE?: cite ie ot Ss Aiea 12,186,000 188,000 

Lumber Shingles 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 12 
MOMS os canna cca rosie oscag nis ers Serer 1,785,144,000 389,634,000 
Ne PPE ORE Ee DOP Neen 1,279,468,000 294,396,000 
DINE. oe va wees wes esas 505,676,000 95,238,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 12 

Lumber Shingles 
BUIRNR aco Ng's iota ase ep ws eee 27,619,000 5,938,000 
NOS tos ore eos ties wk watever e 22,456,000 7,256,000 
RSP a A ar WOO ko bin ewes 
oY Re ree erie ae ie econ Se 1,318,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 12 

Lumber Shingles 
Main soi Sra tee tens aleieln aida TSS 881,598,000 242,722,000 
1 RS ree aa Pa ier eee 670,076,000 221,948,000 
DNPROMIIE a \eoe ates, scene eee he 211,522,000 20,774,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended August 12, 1916.......... 1,352,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 16 were: 





CLASS No. Value _ 
BURT Oo TT Ea ear naar eer ea tar sae 4 $ 2,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.,........... 73 213,200 

5,000 and under ee 36 234,800 
10,000 and under MINN <2 5 oc se ores 12 173,300 
25,000 and under Parr 5 152,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 50,000 
Fk. D. Countiss, 4-story residence....... 1 100,000 

ME SS CO Ee 132 $ 916,150 
Average valuation for week..........+.. aeons 6,940 
‘POTRIB: PREVIOUS WGK. 4.06.6 65 se siaeces 128 1,279,000 
Average valuation previous week....... At ae 9,991 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 181 





Totals January 1 to August 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period a 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,614 36,224,395 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,378 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Trade in this market is quite steady for 
this time of the year. Prices remain good. The de- 
mand is coming from the yards, corporation and fac- 
tory trade. This is about the time of the year that 
the furniture and crating interests begin to renew their 
contracts and a very healthy situation in the market 
is expected shortly. One local firm reports a sale 
this week of 300,000 feet of C and better norway. The 
situation in spruce is about the same. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory demand continues fairly 
good and the city building trade continues to use large 
quantities of lumber, but demand from the country 
yards is slower than ever and*there are signs of hold- 
ing back on account of the threatened railroad strike 
which would severely tie up the wheat crop and cripple 
this section of the country. The crop situation is also 
causing uneasiness, as the extent of rust damage to 
wheat is not known. Rains have helped the corn crop 
which now has a better look. The wholesale situation 
is hard to describe under present conditions, but if the 
clouds that threaten are dispelled, a first class fall 
trade is assured. Stocks are not heavy, and low grade 
boards are especially light in supply. 


New York.—While fair trade is reported, business 
lags. Prices hold nicely and with supplies among con- 
sumers and yards as limited as they are today, the 
prospects for a fall business are good. Inquiries and 
orders from industrial sources continue satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine holds steady 
and prices show little change. Wholesalers say that 
prices in Idaho pine are not much different now from 
those in northern white pine, so the competition is not 
quite so keen as formerly. A good deal of the de- 
mand is for the lower grades nowadays, owing to the 
rather large amount of activity prevailing in the box 
business. The upper grades are not being neglected, 
however, and a fairly good amount of pattern stock is 
being sold. 





. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine is. steady and 
prices are firm. Arrival of shipments from the mills 
are slow, however, owing to an increasing dearth of 
ars. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The sentiment pervading the eastern 
spruce market is more confident and optimistic this 
week than it has been at any time previous since the 
advance to $26 base for spruce frames. Business has 











improved the last few days. Large retail buyers are 
coming in with good orders. Random is selling well. 
The most active inquiry is for 2x4 and 2x8, for which 
$21.50 and $24, respectively, generally is demanded. 
The full range cf quotations on random this week 
is as follows: 2x3, $20.50 to $21; 2x4, $21 to $21.50; 
2x5, $20 to $20.50; 2x6 and 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, 
$23.50 to $24; 2x10, $25.50 to $26.50; 2x12, $26.50 to 
$27.50. The board situation is still uncertain. Offer- 
ings are large and until southern boards get decidedly 
more expensive the spruce men do not see much hope 
of getting their quotations on a much more remunera- 
tive level. The quotation on spurce covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, has been 
sometimes shaded from $21. ~ For matched boards, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 feet, the demand is about steady at $24. 


New York.—The market is steady and while orders 
have slackened, inquiries are good. Eastern mills have 
curtailed their outputs considerably, some of which is 
due to labor troubles, but stocks are not being pushed 
for immediate sale. Boards are dull, but ramdom is 
in fair demand. Building has not been as active the 
last few weeks and yards have been content to rely on 
assortments on hand or already purchased, but there 
is every indication that September will see renewed 
activity and wholesalers are all of the same_ opinion 
that higher prices will prevail. 





Baltimore, Md.—Large quantities of this wood con- 
tinue to go forward to meet the special -requirements 
of the British market. Stocks exported are of the 
best, the highest grades being called for, with prices 
less of a consideration than quality. In the domestic 
market the demand for spruce cuts a relatively small 
figure. Stocks held locally are quite small. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From the standpoint of prices spruce 
appears much firmer. Clear spruce is quite active, be- 
ing the leader on mill lists at this time. Eastern con- 
sumers are taking the bulk of the stocks moving out 
from the mills. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The time of the year is about at hand for 
the expected revival in the trade with white cedar 
products. The general belief is that early in Septem- 
ber will witness a big improvement in the demand not 
only for poles but posts and that some big orders will be 
placed. The farmers ought to have sufficient money 
this fall to justify needed improvements, and these im- 
provements will include a lot of new fencing, requiring 
posts. A fair movement continues to prevail with white 
cedar shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers have cleaned up ship- 
ments on old orders and are waiting for more. It will 
be a waiting game now, it seems, until the crop situa- 
tion is clear and the crop begin to move freely to the 
market. Post trade so far this year has been normal 
though hardly up to early expectations. Pole business 
has been rather light with a prospect of a fair fall 
trade if developments are favorable in a general way 
to business. Dry stocks are ample and prices easy, 
but as a rule maintained pretty well along lines pre- 
vailing all summer. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—_Hardwoods just at present continue to 
move along in about the same channel in this market 
as they have been for the last two or three weeks. The 
present status of the trade is not an exciting one, yet 
it is of such proportions that lend aid to the belief that 
in two or three weeks there will be witnessed a nice re- 
vival in the trade. Prices in both southern and north- 
ern hardwoods remain practically unchanged and the 
tendency is toward stiffening quotations. With the 
northern hardwoods birch remains the feature, while 
there is also a good demand for hard maple in thick 
stock. The demand coming from the furniture trade is 
good and the factory trade is also a little bit better than 
it was. With the southern hardwoods poplar continues 
the wood that seems to be the feature of the trade. 
The situation with gum remains unchanged and there 
is a fair business prevailing with maple and ash. The 
situation remains the same with fancy hardwoods, 
mahogany and walnut moving at good prices. There is 
no doubt that the stocks of the large consumers of 
hardwoods are almost depleted and with business still 
running at a high tide they will have to come back to 
the market shortly for large requirements. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers are cautious about the 
market under the present conditions but indicate that 
heavy fall buying will begin soon if nothing untoward 
happens, as the summer consumption of hardwood by 
factories has been heavy. Purchases made in the spring 
or early summer, which were expected to carry plants 
well into the winter, have been cleaned up and nothing 
can prevent a good fall trade but a general calamity 
like a railroad strike. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Factory demand for hardwoods 
has shown improvement during the last ten days and 
there also had been a better call for yard stock as a 
result, probably, of the increased buying of Southern 
Yellow Pine. As a result of the improvement in the 
demand the prices are on a more stable basis and are 
tending upward. The best demand is for high grade 
factory stock, the implement and furniture manufac- 
turers buying considerably more than they have done 
for some time. Dealers believe that the factory call 
will continue fairly good, as the factories have kept 
their buying to a minimum the last several months. 
Oak flooring enjoys a very satisfactory movement at 
comparatively good -prices and mills are beginning to 
find difficulty in furnishing enough 4-quarter firsts and 
seconds plain red oak. Gum is a little stiffer as a re- 
sult of an improved demand. Excessive rains in the 
hardwood producing district have further’ curtailed 
‘ manufacturing and with stocks not overly heavy to be- 
gin with dealers figure that stronger prices are almost 
certain. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwoods show a stiffening in demand 
and good prices. Stocks at mill points are said to be de- 
clining at a rate which may soon register a scarcity in 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 

















Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 

(R.C Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F P McCormick) 

: CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
that ae x (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
an * 

, iP allan pense SIOUX CITY;1OWA, 


Service with every order. J.D. Merrill, West Hotel 





30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 
anti prompt shipments 


of allorders. Tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 











Douglas Fir Lumber Company 








Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 














Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment \ 
Export Work a Specialty 











St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Oregon Timber smut Trac 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . .;. $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


3 ey Two connecting rooms 
yy 7 : ae with bath. Per day. 
— Fs", «Ss 2 persons, $5 to $8 


. 3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


J ‘ 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


-| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 


afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In. Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 








Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO —, NEW YORK 
FRANCIS L,, JOHNSON JR. 
1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg. COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. \ 
Unexcelled facilities for prontietiog ocean freight contracts and effecting 


ickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fullyillastrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ . 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


























most kinds of hardwoods. Dry stock is getting harder to 
obtain every day. Dealers are having some trouble with 
the car shortage but are not bothered to the extent of 
the yellow pine people. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues in 
healthy position. The call for the higher grades of red 
gum, as well as for all low grade gum, is exceptionally 
good and the movement is large. Thick stock appears to 
be particularly wanted in the grades from No. 1 common 
up in red gum and sellers are able to name their own 
prices. A moderate demand is reported for the higher 
grades of sap gum though there is rather more doing in 
this as the season advances. The lower grades of cotton- 
wood are in strong position owing to the interference 
with production during the last few months and also 
owing to the excellent demand. The box factories con- 
tinue very active and from them comes the large demand 
for the lower grades of both cottonwood and gum. Fur- 
niture interests are good buyers of the higher grades of 
plain and quartered oak and there is a fair movement 
reported in the lower grades of these materials. Ash is 
in good demand and elm is a ready seller, with buyers 
showing preference for thick stock. The position of 
hickory is excellent. Demand is active and offerings are 
not large. A fairly active business is reported in cypress. 
The opinion of, the trade here is that business will fur- 
ther expand with the opening of the fall season and that, 
unless production can be materially increased, the tend- 
ency of the market will be toward a higher level on prac- 
tically the entire list. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business with hardwood manufat- 
turers is reported good, with prospects for an excellent 
fall indicated on every hand. However, the possibility 
of trouble in connection with a trainmen’s strike has 
been disquieting, and lumbermen have been hopeful 
that this would be settled without interfering with 
business conditions. The demand from the automobile 
trade has been especially active lately, though buying 
from that direction has been good all vear. Elm has 
been one of the woods to profit from the requirements 
of the motor car builders, and some rather sharp ad- 
vances in price have been recorded during the last 
few weeks. Elm is in only fair supply, and it is prob- 
able that if the automobile trade continues to absorb 
it in quantity, prices will be still further advanced. Ash 
continues to move well, while gum is active in nearly 
all grades and thicknesses. Thick common oak sells 
well, and some sales of good plain red in the standard 
thickness have been reported, but quartered oak is 
quiet. 





New York—The demand has softened ‘and prices do 
not respond to the extent shown in other southern 
woods. The aggregate of new business from small re- 
pair shops, wagon factories etc., to the retail yards 
is good, but larger business from the furniture and 
piano trade develops slowly and the inclination is 
stronger to hold off for the time being. The furniture 
stores report a slackening of business in their line 
owing to the approaching election and a more deter- 
mined inclination to restrict purchases to actual neces- 
sities. Inquiries from the automobile trade are good, 
but the market as a whole does not possess the snap 
it had two months ago and wholesalers are finding it 
a little more difficult to move the stocks at mill points 
but hold for higher prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade is fair this month, but many 
buyers are inclined to hold off for the present, owing 
to the vacation season, and it is expected to be a short 
time yet before much activity is noticeable. At the 
same time a good volume of small orders is being re- 
ceived, as many concerns are taking stock from hand- 
to-mouth and their aggregate requirements make up a 
respectable total. Thick maple and ash are still among 
the woods that are most in demand. Prices hold firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwood situation here con- 
tinues to be fairly satisfactory. Wholesale men com- 
plain about the falling off in their orders, due to labor 
trouble and the closing down of some of the mills, but 
outside of Boston the trade is good. Several whole- 
sale merchants speak favorably of the orders they 
are securing from rifle manufacturers, who insist on 
getting good stock and do not seem averse to pay- 
ing a fair price. Although oak is getting more at- 
tention than several other woods on the list, sellers 
question whether it is moving as well as it ought to 
in proportion to its past popularity, but they have no 
fault to find with the firm prices quoted. Maple is 
getting considerable attention, although difficulty is 
spoken of in finding high grade maple ready for ship- 
ment at the mills in other than small lots poorly as- 
sorted. The full range of current quotations on well 
manufactured hardwoods, firsts and seconds, inch, is 
as follows: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; 
maple, $41 to $43; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered 
oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to 
$49; white ash, $56 to 





Baltimore, Md.—For the firsttime in some weeks 
members of the hardwood» trade are modifying the 
character of their reports and manifesting a more opti- 
mistiec spirit. Demand from the furniture factories is 
fair again, with some of the other buyers manifesting 
more interest in the offerings, all of which is held to 
indicate that stocks in dealers’ and consumers hands 
have been reduced, and that some augmenting of se- 
lections is taking place. Practically the whole list of 
hardwoods is affected. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market is steady, 
with some indications of quickening along lines where 
the market has been dull for a few weeks. This 
change is notable in white oak, both plain and quar- 
tered, the demand having broadened out by purchase 
of flooring maunfacturers. Box factories continue to 
buy freely, of cottonwood particularly, as well as of 
all lower grades of other hardwoods. More activity is 
reported on the part of manufacturers of furniture, 
and woods used by them promise to be moving in larger 
volume this fall and winter. Prices of all woods are 
being held more firmly. j 


Columbus, Ohio.—More strength has developed in the 
hardwood trade during the last week. Demand from 
both factories and yardmen is good and there is a bet- 
ter tone to the market. Prospects are generally con- 
ceeded bright. Buying by factories is the best feature. 
Furniture concerns, after fairly successful shows, are 


in the market for materials. Box factories are also 
good purchasers. Considerable buying is being done 
by vehicle and implement concerns. Retail stocks are 
not large and buying is necessary to keep them in good 
shape. Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners are not 
very large. Quartered oak is in good demand and prices 
at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $82; No. 1 
common, $53. Plain oak also moves well at prices un- 
changed from the previous week. Chestnut is strong 
and prices are: Firsts and seconds, $47; No. 1 com- 
mon, $32; sound wormy, $20. Basswood is active and 
ash is gaining in strength. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some new inquiries arriving among 
the hardwood men seem to have made a _ favorable 
impression regarding the immediate future, for most 
of this prospective business is said to tell of shortage 
of stocks in the hands of consumers. This is especially 
true in oak and poplar though prices still seem a lit- 
tle weak in all other lines and no stronger in the 
leaders. Low grade material is sought by box fac- 
tories for shipment after this month. Glass trade is 
figuring also. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is some improvement in the in- 
quiry for oak boards, both plain and quartered. Tim- 
bers of all descriptions are in big demand. Inquiry for 
ash runs to special sizes. Prices remain unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—_Hemlock continues in fair demand and 
prices are a trifle stronger. The better tone to the mar- 
ket is attributed indirectly to the improved condi- 
tion in yellow pine. Another factor is the curtailment 
at the northern mills due chiefly to a lack of labor to 
carry on mill operations fully. Perhaps no lumber pro- 
ducing section of the country is suffering more from 
lack of men just now than the northern hemlock and 
hardwood interests. High prices paid for labor at the 
copper mines is a chief reason for the depletion of lum- 
ber mill workers. Another reason is that the smaller 
city industrial centers being busier within the last few 
months than they have been for years, have been in 
need of a larger number of men, and being able to 
pay a higher wage, have taken in many lumber mill 
and camp workers. The result is that the hemlock 
mills have been able to ship stuff as fast as they were 
able to manufacture it, leaving no stocks piling up on 
their hands. The demand in this market seems to be 
chiefly for No. 2 and No. 3 board for box purposes, al- 
Kg Nga general yard trade is taking a fair amount 
of stuff. 





New York.—The market holds its own and with the 
improvement in prices for spruce and southern pine, 
there has been a little more snap to the hemlock price 
situation. Stocks at mill points permit an almost im- 
mediate shipment of whatever business is offered and 
while suburban building is kept fairly active it has not 
been ‘strong enough to warrant the yards buying very 
far into the future. Hand-to-mouth business supplies 
the largest amount of hemlock orders today. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is about up to the normal for 
the season and some wholesalers report having had a 
satisfactory business for a number of weeks. Prices 
show a tendency to advance, especially on rail ship- 
ments, on which the mills are now asking 50 cents more 
on car lots than a few weeks ago. On water ship- 
ments prices remain the same. Receipts are in good 
volume. 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for hemlock lags a little this 
week. It is possible that the very hot, muggy 
weather and vacation season has something -to do 
with the rather indifferent attitude of buyers. Boards 
move slowly. The call has not been lively enough 
so far this season to cut very much into the stocks 
at the eastern mills. Until the situation is improved, 
probably by the strengthening of southern boards, it 
is unlikely that manufacturers who sell direct and 
wholesalers of eastern hemlock boards will make any 
extended effort to get more than $22 in carload lots 
for clipped boards, 10, 12, 14 and 16-feet. . Some 
pretty fair boards of this specification have been of- 
fered at $21.50 within a few days. Hemlock plank 
are getting attention right along and prices obtained 
are more profitable than the quotations on boards. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade in the hemlock end of the 
market is considerably stronger, but there has been no 
advance in prices. Boards and timbers move freely, 
with a good demand for dimension. There is reported 
to be more urgency about the inquiries, seeming to in- 
dicate a possibility of a more liberal distribution of 
hemlock later in the season. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is rather quiet 
although there is sufficient volume of business to. give 
life to the market. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock stocks are _ still meager, 
and demand has stiffened considerably. The market 
has a strong undertone and prices are no weaker. 
Calls for hemlock lath have been very active, coming 
mostly from the coal fields. Lath are quoted at from 
$4.65 to $4.75. . 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues a wood much in demand 
and local wholesalers that handle this wood continue 
to enjoy good business. Another feature in the trade 
is that business prevailing is being done at good prices. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for poplar is encouraging, 
but orders placed last week have run largely to mod- 
erate-sized assortments. Local manufacturers. of 
boxes and nice box shooks are using considerable of 
the common grades, but they seem to be well provided 
with the raw lumber. The fancy grades are quiet 
but fifm. It is doubtful if any really dry yellow pop- 
lar, grading firsts and seconds, could be found here for 
less than $63 in inch stock. Although most of New Eng- 
land buyers prefer what they call yellow poplar when it 
comes to the choice grades, some ordinary poplar, 
called whitewood by the trade, is offered and for the 
firsts and seconds, inch, $60 is rock bottom this week. 
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Baltimore, Md.—Orders are on the increase. A feel- 
ing prevails that a better tone has begun to assert 
itself in the trade and quotations may be regarded as 
quite steady. Prices appear to have gone about as 
low as they are likely to go, with fair prospects of a 
stiffening, and this feeling is reflected in a better in- 
quiry. The lower grades are moving with some free- 
dom, and with a moderately good foreign trade, pop- 
lar would be in a fairly satisfactory position. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for poplar is making 
a good showing, in spite of a reported shortage of 
stocks at some mills. There is a well maintained move- 
ment of all grades of this wood, but that of the higher 
grades is particularly noticeable. Prices hold firmly. 


ea reas 

Columbus, Ohio.—Demapd for poplar in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory is gradually expanding in sym- 
pathy with other hardwoods. Factories are good cus- 
tomers and yardmen are also buying more actively. 
Prices are firm. 


Ashland, Ky-—The poplar market shows more activ- 
ity, and i»quiry is considerably heavier, running to 
the bettec grades. Prices remain firm, with stocks at 
mill paints below normal. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Although the fir market in this territory 
is in a little better shape than it was, there is not the 
demand prevailing that there should be. The lack of 
railroad business is one thing and on the whole the de- 
mand of the trades using fir has been slack of late. 
The demand for spruce siding in this market is bet- 
ter while the cedar demand is about the same as it 
has been. 





Portland, Ore.—Things are looking a little clearer in 
the fir business here with a better demand than last 
week from yellow pine competitive points. Indications 
are that prices will stiffen and that the market will 
gradually assume a firmer basis. The demand for 
spruce clears still continues active. Shingles are still 
quiet. The log situation is unchanged. Most of the 
camps are in operation but running with a restricted 
output. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices hold about the same as last 
week and tend to increased strength. There is a little 
more activity in demand from the rail trade. Yard trade 
is about the same this week in volume and apparently 
mostly for day to day wants. Considerable activity is 
expected later on. The volume of lumber moving to 
California shows better and an almost normal coastwise 
steam schooner fleet is going and coming, as compared 
to before-the-strike conditions. There is very little off- 
shore business as no ships are to be had and there is no 
increase in the tonnage available for fall. 





Seattle, Wash:—The market here has shown little if 
any changes in the last two weeks. The volume of new 
business coming in during the last week has been 
lighter than that of the week before. Mills continue 
to curtail their output in this district and this has 
brought about a reduced consumption of logs with a 
resultant weakness in the log market, notwithstanding 
that the logging camps have most of them been closed 
down for the last six weeks. Log prices are generally 
quoted at $6, $9, and $12, which is $1 lower than thirty 


to sixty days ago. It is felt that the majority of mills. 


will continue to reduce their output rather than lower 
their selling prices, at least until a stronger demand is 
felt. 





Kansas ‘City, Mo.—Improvement has been noted in 
the fir trade during the last ten days. Retailers buy 
more readily even though in many parts of this ter- 
ritory the crops have been materially damaged by the 
heat and drouth. All through Kansas the retail buy- 
ing is improving steadily. The firmer market for 
southern yellow pine, which has prevailed the last few 
weeks has had its effect on fir. There also is a very 
fair volume of railway buying. Prices are firm, with 
a tendency toward better values. The spruce market 
is very strong and spruce stock is hard to get. The 
heavy call for spruce from foreign buyers—the prices 
going as high as $60 f. o. b. mill for clear spruce squares 


—have resulted in the mills turning their attention to 
that trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The fir trade is quiet and stocks are 
not large, owing to the difficulty of getting lumber by 
water from the Coast. <A good sale for fir lath is re- 
ported by some wholesalers, who state that this ma- 
terial is supplanting hemlock lath in some quarters, 
though the prices are higher. Spruce trade is also quiet, 
with prices firm. A pretty good demand is reported for 
red cedar siding and prices are. stronger. 


Boston, Mass.—About the only change observable 
this week in the local market for Pacific coast lum- 
ber is that wholesale dealers employ more vigorous 
and less polite language in referring to the lack of 
vessels to bring cargoes here by way of the Panama 
Canal and in speaking of the “extortionate” freight 
tates quoted by shipping interests. Local quotations 
are uncertain, since special prices are made on about 
every small lot sold. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Buyers for western pine lumber in_ this 
narket are becoming more numerous and the situation 
with this wood is fair. While the demand is for shop 


and selects, the selects are moving better than shop 
items, 











; Kansas City, Mo.—There has been aivery good call for 
California pine items the last ten days and the mills, 
although their production is comparatively high at 
‘his time, are no more than keeping up with the de- 
mand. More lath and common grade items are in stock 
how than before, but the supply is by no means large 
*nough to cause any anxiety to sell and lath and com- 
mons both are moving pretty freely. Idaho stock is 
'ather slow, but there is sufficient call for it to keep 
prices up firm. Dealers are having a good deal of 
trouble with California shipments because of the in- 
Ni, dearth of cars. The mills could use from 20 
to 25 per cent more cars than they are able to get now. 
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It’s the Lumber That’s Delivered 


that makes the profits 


Not the stock on hand in your yard 


ize— 


Reach out into a larger market through E. S. Adkins, a lumber dealer, delivered 
os distance covering ability of Federal 356,650 pounds in one month with his 1% 
rucks. 


Ton Federal averaging 40 miles per day. 
With Federal Trucks you can sell more lumber He did this at a cost of 11 cents per ton mile. 


and deliver more lumber because you can ‘‘make- Write us for actual daily operation reports of 

an : ; es . 3 ; 
good’’ promises of quick deliveries and long Federals in the iumber trade and also our magazine 
deliveries. on transportation—‘ ‘Traffic News.”’ 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan ; 
1%, 2, and 3% Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks. 

















PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


‘SOUTH BEND, INDIANA’ 














Speed in the Lumber Office 


is as essential as speed in the yard or mill—only more so in that office 
labor costs more to start with and in most offices a whole lot more than it should at 
the finish. But whatever your objections may have been in the past toward 
mechanical aid you can’t afford now to overlook the 


DALTON icici, 


In actual practice it has demonstrated its efficiency in the lumber office not only on addie 
tion, but in the auditing of invoices requiring multiplication. For example it took an ordi- 
nary operator on the Dalton but 67 seconds to audit the following invoice: 

464 pes. 1 x 8—16 No.2 Com. Y. P. S2S 4949 
763 pes. 1x8—18 No.2 “ “ “S28 9156 
134 pes. 1x8—20 No.2 “ “ “S25 1786 
206 pes. 1x8—24 No.2 “ “ “§2S 3296 


Weight 2082 19,187 ft. at 14.45M $277.25 
39947 
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DO !T 

RIGHT NOW 
Total at destination $334.17 DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO., Norwood, Cincinnati, 0. 

HOW LONG WOULD IT TAKE YOU TO DO IT? | I should be glad to know more about the 


; . ‘ DALTON adding machine and will welcome 
Fill out coupon attached and mail today for further information regarding use of the further information without obligation. 
Dalton in the lumber office. | 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO., NORWOOD, Name... ccccecscccecesccecs ecccce cece 


CINCINNATI, OHIO =f ALL. Addrest.....-.00.0000ee oes 





3 MAIL 
Rateis UGOWE ocnkctic tenis ceadschecsievccacdnaneedesin, oscsauvedaicelaneueae 56.92 -~ | COUPON 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Aveust 19, 1916. 








Tent—Bed—Pack | 





Just the thing for Timber Cruisers 


or for woodsmen in the lumber camps. It is a com- 
bination tent, bed and pack sack and weighs but 14 
pounds; is easy to carry and gives complete protection 
in all kinds of weather. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write today for particulars and prices. 


PIPER & TAFT : SEATTLE, WASH. 














Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


sentation. WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 
Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
, and observe their 
Sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 







POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
&.K.HARRIS P1SHER BUILOIN® 

ALES ACEN? CHICAGO 
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ie . . 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,** 33,2sa7be St 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


ani {"st-Lous,mo. GIDEON, MO. 
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Boston, Mass.—The stiffer tone of the local market 
for western white pine, referred to last week, is re- 
tained, and there have been further advances of 25 
to 50 cents on the lower grades. Local retail buyers 
and factory consumers who were negotiating for lots 
of western white pine have hastened to place their 
orders without further delay, not caring to take the 
chance of possibly having to pay more. Carefully 
graded stocks are firm at the following prices: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 and 12/4, $111; 16/4, $121; selects, 
4/4 to 8-4, $94; 10/4 and 12/4, $106; 16/4, $111; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, $75.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch 
$34; 6-inch, $35; 9-inch, $35; 10-inch, $37. 








REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Though the midsummer lull continues 
there are signs of a trade revival early in September 
which is expected to produce a much better market 
situation. The country yards are beginning to send in 
more inquiries and orders ought to be more plentiful 
from now on. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues 
to be firm, with practically all the mills in steady op- 
eration. Prices are well maintained on both domestic 
shipments and clears for export. The export lumber 
trade continues to be suffering from scarcity of ton- 
nage, but steamers are being secured for moving red- 
wood ties to England and allied countries. The east- 
ern rail trade continues to be fair with expectations 
of improvement later in the season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The inquiry for redwood is fair, 
a little better, in fact than it has been for some time. 
Siding is none too plentiful at the mills. The manufac- 
turers quote strong prices as the offshore and coast 
business is absorbing their output. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed a heavy 
increase over the week previous, both in rough and 
dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.25; 
No. 2, $21 to $23.25; No. 3, $17 to $19.25; 4/4 edge box, 
$15.25 to $16.25; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $13 to $14; 
4/4 cull red heart, $8.50. Six-inch box rough, $15.50 to 
$16. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27 to $28.50; No. 3, $19.50 to 
$21; box, $16.50 to $17.25; culls and red heart, $13.75 to 
$14.75. No. 1, 19-inch rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $21.50 
to $22.50; box, $17.50 to $19; culls and red heart, $14.75 to 
$15.75. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 3, $23.75 
to $24.75; box, $19 to $20; culls and red heart, $16.50 to 
$17.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.50 to 
$24; box $15.25 to $15.75; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.50; 
box, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, $18.50 to $19.25; box bark strips, $9.75 
to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $37.50 to $40; No. 
2, $32.50 to $35. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 2. $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 
4, $14.50 to $16. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 
2, $14.50 to $15.25; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $9 to $9.50 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.75 to 
$16.75; No. 3, $14.25 to $15.25; No. 4, $9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, 
$21 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $18.75 to 
$19.50. Six-inch roofers, $15 to $17; 8-inch, $16 to $18; 
10-inch, $17 to $19; 12-inch, $18 to $20; factory flooring, 
$18 to $19; lath, $2.90 to $3; North Carolina pine sizes, 
$17 to $19. . 

. 

New York.—While business develops slowly, prices 
show several signs of improvement and several large 
manufacturers have withdrawn lists placed the first of 
the month. There is a good inquiry and demand for 
box lumber and the supply is only fair. Roofers are 
called for more freely but building schedules are weak 
and possess little snap. With the curtailment of mill 
outputs, there is reason to look for a steadiness in 
prices whic will put the shortleaf pine business on 
a more desirable basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Some improvement in shortleaf prices 
has occurred during this month, the advance being 
from 50 cents to $1 on different items. Roofers are re- 
ported to show the mest strength. Wholesalers are 
forced to buy at higher prices than formerly. The ad- 
vance is due to the curtailment of production and the 
effect of severe storms at the mills. Retailers are said 
to be anxious to get covered at the low quotations pre- 
vailing a few weeks ago. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine trade is 
moving along about as it has been during the last month 
or two, and the producers as well as the dealers con- 
tinue to report decided quiet, with orders relatively few 
and with prices too low under the existing conditions 
to yield adequate profits. The millmen are still talk- 
ing of curtailment and some of them are doubtless 
holding down on their production, but others go on 
much as before and the accumulations are perhaps on 
the increase. One thing that may tend to check mill 
operations is the labor question, which shows no signs 
of improvement. 





Boston, Mass.—Conditions in the local North Caro- 
lina pine market are more satisfactory this week. The 
embargo recently enforced against lumber shipments 
from the South over the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad has been modified and coincident 
with this welcome news the wholesale end of the mar- 
ket began to develop a more confident attitude. Surplus 
stocks are fairly well cleaned up, especially in the 
case of roofers, and iow quotations have been with- 
drawn. The rock bottom price taken this week is 
$18.50 for 6-inch roofers and $19.50 for 8-inch, and 
some transactions are reported at 50 cents’ higher. 
Rough edge is quiet, but a stronger effort is being 
made to get $30 for 4/4. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The revival of yellow pine in this market 
has reached such a stage that the situation now is in 
better shape than at any time since the decline started 


in many weeks ago. While most wholesalers a short 
time ago were simply marking time they now find them- 
Selves quite busy and many of them are averaging 
sales of several cars a day. The trade has improved 
not only in the country yards, but with corporations 
and factories that use yellow pine. There is also quite 
a lot of railroad material for repairs being used. The 
demand mostly is for No. 1 common dimension and No. 
1 and better boards. There has been some rise in quo- 
tations, B & better flooring being up about 3 percent 
and No. 1 dimension, No. 2 fancy and boards have im- 
proved about $1. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Despite unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in this immediate territory the southern yel- 
low pine market continued to show improvement last 
week. Kansas, Oklahoma anda western Missouri still 
are suffering from heat and drouth, but in the terri- 
tory to the north and east the trade has improved 
steadily and prices are plainly stiffer than they were 
a week ago. Many manufacturers have made advances 
in various items, but the general level uf the market 
is about where it was. The strongest items on the 
market now are 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards, which 
are getting scarce and are considerably stronger in 
price. <A revival of building activity always is first felt 
in the demand for No. 2 boards. B flooring also is get- 
ting scarcer, but for the most part the left hand side 
of the list is not showing as much activity as the right. 
Manufacturers are much pleased with the situation 
and some of the larger concerns are inclined to keep 
their prices up above the going market, as they are 
confident that material advances are sure to come 
soon. The railway buying has been rather light the 
last ten days. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Yellow pine dealers report inquiries 
brisker than usual and with orders well up in proportion 
to the inquiries. But, then, there is the car shortage. 
Demand is made and the prices kept up largely by the 
situation with respect to car supply. All dealers say 
they are getting as many, or more, orders as they can 
fill. The yellow pine men are disposed to regard the 
outlook as gloomy, even without a railway strike. They 
are given no assurances of relief by the railroads, they 
say, and the car shortage is sure to become more of a 
shortage with every day that passes from now to October. 
Prices are slightly increased with evidences of a continu- 
ation of an upward trend. 


New Orleans, La.—Today’s weekly bulletin indicates 
further improvement of market conditions. Orders on 
hand now exceed 23,000 cars, although shipments as 
well as bookings were well above normal for the week. 
Individual reports confirm the statistical indications. 
The improvement of call seems to have led to a fairly 
general stiffening of prices, with advances on a good 
many items. Purchases for railway and car company 
account are brisk and gains are noted in call for di- 
mension and yard material in general. Timber files 
are also comfortably filled, by most reports. The cur- 
tailment policy is continued as a rule. Mill stock are 
not heavy and some items now in active call are re- 
ported in scarce supply. Occasional complaints of car 
supply are heard, but the reported volume of shipments 
indicates that there has been no very serious trouble 
from car shortage thus far. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a decided improvement in 
the tone of the southern pine market. Prices are stif- 
fening and local buyers are showing more interest. Re- 
vised price lists forwarded by some of the producers be- 
tray considerable confidence. One price, quoted this 
week on 1x6-inch No. 2 common, for instance, was 
$21, which is an advance of $3 over the lowest point 
of last summer. At the moment there are chances to 
buy this grade and width at $19, but how long they 
will last is rather uncertain. The current quotation 
on 1x8-inch is $1 higher. It is thought here that the 
mills which are quoting the very high figures referred 
to have about cleaned out their stocks and are not 
actively seeking new orders for this grade. Sellers 
speak of a little more snap in the inquiry for partition, 
for which quotations have been advanced. No one is 
now offering really good partition, grading B and bet- 
ter and a full %x38%-inch, for less than $28. It is 
claimed that the lumber offered at $27 and $27.50 is 
not of the best and is likely to run too-thin. The feel- 
ing that flooring quotations are soon to advance is 
stimulating the interest of buyers. Current quotations 
follow, but the tendency is decidedly toward the 
higher figures: Quarter sawn A, $39 to $50; quarter 
sawn B, $36.50 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, $28 to $30; 
plain sawn B and better to $27 to $28.50. Yard quota- 
tions on longleaf timbers are about steady, but whole- 
sale merchants say that the firmer attitude of the pro- 
ducers is forcing them to insist on slight advances on 
cargo orders. 


New York.—Mill reports indicate a decided improve- 
ment in the longleaf pine situation due more to steadi- 
ness at mill points than to an increase in the demand. 
Outputs are reported as substantially curtailed but visi- 
tors returning from the South find that mill operators 
are more optimistic than they have been for several 
weeks. Considerable business in this market was held 
up during the early spring when prices advanced so 
rapidly and with a tendency toward steadiness and an 
easing in vessel rates the prospects for desirable busi- 
ness from railroad and large contracting sources is con- 
sidered exceptional. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A stronger market has been develop- 
ing during the last few weeks, especially in the lower 
grades. The curtailment is having a good effect on the 
situation and retailers are now disposed to lay in more 
stock, though they are not willing to pay the advance 
as a rule. The inquiry has increased greatly during 
this month and a better volume of business within the 
next few weeks is looked for. 


Baltimore, Md.—Sellers are on the lookout for orders, 
and generally report business as quiet. Efforts are be- 
ing made to curtail the production, though a number 
of the mills continue to operate as usual. Holdings 
of longleaf pine here are not large. With the export 
trade quiet, business holds up fairly well, with indica- 
tions that an improvement may not be far off. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The outstanding feature of the 
yellow pine market last week was a further hardening 
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of prices on the basis of the recent advance. There 
had been some improvement in demand and consider- 
able more activity in the way of inquiries, for this year’s 
deliveries, according to reports. Some local distributers 
say August has opened up better than any other month 
this summer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There are ups and downs to the 
movement of yellow pine and it is difficult for the Pitts- 
burgh trade to adjust itself to conditions, as mill lists 
show a marked variation of quotations. Prices, how- 
ever, continue to average higher and stocks con- 
tinue to grow scarcer. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—A stronger demand for cypress is 
reported, with inquiry active. Mixed car orders pre- 
dominate as usual and the character of the business 
handled shows little change. Call for factory as well 
as yard stock shares the improvement and the rail- 
roads are placing a little more business. It is said 
that several orders for ties have been booked of late 
at slight advances of prices. Quotations are firm and 
the upward tefidency is confirmed by reported ad- 
vances, by one company, ranging from 50 cents to $2 
on 5/4 and 6/4 shop, 12-in. B finish and one or two items 
of common. 











Chicago.—_Demand for cypress continues about the 
same as it has been for several weeks although there 
is some improvement in inquiries from country yards. 
It is believed that the orders from the country yards 
will begin to climb from now on. Most of the demand 
is for mixed car orders. Tank stock is scarce, espe- 
cially in thick items. The chief difficulty is to obtain 
38-inch stock in 16-foot lengths. Prices remain about 
the same. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hot weather last week served 
to slow down the demand for cypress to some extent, 
but the last few days brought about a revival in buy- 
ing and dealers reported considerably better trade. 
The yards have not bought heavily yet for their fall 
trade and it is expected that there will be a sustained 
improvement until after the stocking up is finished. 
There is little better call from the factories than there 
was thirty days ago also and prices both on yard stock 
and factory supplies are very firm. The declining 
price of crude oil has resulted in the storing of a good 
deal of the output and that means the building of a 
good many oil tanks. Cypress tankage is widely used 
and the dealers predict an early strengthening in that 
feature of the market. The outlook for cypress is 
highly satisfactory from the manufacturers’ standpoint. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is considerable evidence of move- 
ment in the cypress trade: Prices remain firm and the 
principal demand is for yard,stock. Inquiries are brisk 
and, what is better, orders hold their own pretty well 
with the inquiries. As reported by most firms, the trade 
may be considered several points above normal. 


New York.—Cypress has not yet shared the improve- 
ment of mill quotations shown in yellow pine and 
spruce. There are some complaints as to car shortage 
but mills have been piling up some stock and the un- 
steadiness in the building demand accounts for the 
tendency on the part of mill work manufacturers to 
hold off as long as possible. The orders placed are 
for small amounts and a large part of the business is 
handled in truck lots from the local distributing yards. 
This business brings a good run of prices but’ the 
volume is low. ' 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for cypress shows the usual 
quiet at this season, but a fair amount of business is 
being done in mixed cars, both in tank stock and in- 
terior trim. Prices are holding steady after a rise 
above the figures of some weeks ago. Wholesalers are 
making seasonable additions to their stocks and look 
for improvement in trade next month. 


Boston, Mass.—Cypress merchants here say that the 
present situation is really satisfactory. While big, im- 
portant orders are not plentiful, there are a number 
of inquiries for moderate quantities and this steady 
buying aggregates a reasonably satisfactory volume of 
business. Quotations are firm right down the list and 
recent sales of thick cypress have been made at slightly 
better prices than were obtained in July. This week’s 
quotations on one and twos are as follows: 4/4, $47.50 
to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.75; 8/4, $51.75 to 
$53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $64 to $66. No. 1 shop is quoted 
as. follows: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $35.50 to $37; 
8/4, $39.25 to $41.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the builders not exactly rushed 
and with a tendency toward conservatism in construc- 
tion the requirements in the way of cypress are rather 
narrowed and the business as a whole is uneventful. 
The range of prices is very steady, and sellers are not 
disposed to stimulate the demand at the expense of the 
returns. South Carolina stocks show more fluctua- 
tion, but this is due rather to the varying quality of 
the lumber than to any unsteadiness of the market. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A broader demand for cypress 
further encourages manufacturers and distributers here. 
Indeed, the call is so much better than at any other 
time this summer—and the trade has not been bad at 
any time—that the quotations on some items are said 
to have been put up from 50 cents to $1. Mill stocks, 
are said to be a little below normal, and the market 
position rather favors the manufacturer. Retail stocks 
are not large. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is rather active and 
appears to be growing stronger in sympathy with yel- 
low pine. Eastern orders are the best feature. Prices 
are strong. 


~ 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles in this 
market have dropped a bit, clears now moving at $3.05 
Chicago basis and stars at $2.59 Chicago basis. The 
quotations on white cedar remain the same as_ they 
were last week, $2.85 Chicago basis for extras and $2.40 
for standards. Lath remains strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that they 
have small stocks on hand or in transit, and this is 
considered fortunate as both city and country de- 
mand are very light and unable to absorb the usual 
volume of offerings. Some special brands have been 
selling well to the city trade, but standard stock is 
quiet. ° 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand has con- 
tinued a little better. Prices are firmer. Quotations to 
the trade are mostly $1.65 and $1.60 for stars and $1.90 
and better for clears. Shingle logs continue firm. The 
fall outlook is generally regarded at the mills as im- 
proved. 


Seattle, Wash.—The single market has shown little 
activity during the last week and there has been no 
change in price, stars being quoted at $1.60 and clears 
at $1.90. ; 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buying of red cedar shingles was 
a little more active last week. While there still is a 
tendency to delay orders, the buyers to the north and 
east are more active and that is more than making 
up for the slack in the closer territory. Texas also is 
buying pretty freely. The fact that the transit de- 
mand has improved materially is taken as indication 
that the yards are needing stock pretty badly. Dealers 
find it difficult, however, to get transit cars, as there 
still is a decided dearth of stars and the mills much 
prefer to ship only stock that is sold in view of the 
prospects for an advance in prices. Stars still are be- 
ing quoted at $1.60, Coast basis, but with the supply 
so light and the call increasing steadily dealers be- 
lieve that there will be an early strengthening of prices. 
Clears are firm at $1.90. Lath continue very strong and 
comparatively hard to get. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath demand continues 
active, with shipments generally limited to mixed car 
orders due to low mill supplies. Cypress shingles are 
in brisker call, with mill supplies low and assortments 
somewhat broken. It is reported that shingle stocks at 
mills are lower this season than for many years, due to 
continued active demand through the summer. Prices 
are reported very firm all round. 





Boston, Mass.—Although the shingle market is not 
as active as some sellers would like to see it, current 
quotations are on a profitable level and are generally 
well maintained. Nice makes of white cedar extras 
are steady at $3.55, and $3.50 is about as low as really 
satisfactory shingles of this grade are now offered. The 
usual quotation on white cedar clears is $3.20, but 
there are makes of varying excellence offered at both 
10 cents more and 10 cents less. Trading in red cedars 
is quiet, but offerings are not heavy and quotations 
are firm. Good makes of red cedar extras are bringing 
$3.85 and there are fancy ones for which $3.93 is not 
shaded. The lath market is getting stronger, both in- 
quiry and quotations displaying improvement. Some of 
the manufacturers announced a few days ago an ad- 
vance to $4.25 in their price for 15,-inch lath, but for 
the present a careful buyer is able to find chances to 
purchase at $4 as last week. The 1%-inch lath does 
not sell so well here as the wider size, but there is a 
good demand in New York and Connecticut and the 
quotation is about 5 cents stronger, the usual figure 
this week being $3.65. Furring is quiet and some sellers 
urgent, so that $21 is occasionally shaded for 2-inch. 
For 3-inch $1 less is accepted. The clapboard market 
holds firm although orders are light, an adjective which 
also describes correctly the supplies in first hands. For 
spruce extras even in full carloads wholesale men ask 
$54. Spruce clears are firm at $52. There is a mod- 
erate inquiry for red cedar clapboards, the nice re- 
dressed and rebutted goods bringing $20 to $21 a thou- 
sand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shingles is reported to 
show improvement and the receipts coming in by lake 
are now on a large scale, after running short so far 
this season. Prices remain about the same in _ this 
market, though reports from the mills state that stars 
are having a little advance. Perfections show some 


weakness. Retailers show some disposition to lay in 
stock for fall trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are in excess 
of the demand at present prices. Dealers say con- 
sumers seem to be holding off for lower prices and 
where needs are imperative are _ substituting other 
woods for cedar. Demand for lath of all kinds is ac- 
tive and prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade in central Ohio ter- 
rifory has been rather active as building operations 
are brisk. Shipments from the Coast are more prompt. 
Prices are firm. The lath trade is brisk and prices 
are steady. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for packing lumber holds 
firm. Shooks of native white pine, well manufactured 
and 13/16-inch thick, are steady at $28. Spruce shooks, 
even with a generous mixture of fir, 13/16-inch thick, 
are selling up to within $1 to $1.50 of pine. Manufac- 
turers show no disposition to concede from their quo- 
tation of $21 on pine box boards, round edge, inch. 
Spruce box boards of similar specifications bring $1 to 
$1.50 less. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Demand continues good and _ prices are 
firm on both white and red oak oil staves and circled 
heading. Shipments on past due contracts are begin- 
ning to be made as weather in the South improves 
Prices for staves are steady with prospects of no re- 
duction this fall. Large quantities are used for alcohol 
and oil barrels, and cooper shops are occupied on orders 
unexpectedly received, August usually being the dullest 
month of the year. Staves and heading are badly 
wanted for tight work in Europe, but the risk in ship- 
ping and the high freight rates prevent the exportation 
of them. A good demand is being received for white 
oak, 18, 24 and 30-inch cut-offs for kraut and pickle 
barrels. More mills in the South are becoming inter- 
ested in the manufacture of gum syrup staves as the 
increasing use of them is noted. Slack barrel staves, 
heading and hoops are being offered freely, but car 
shortage prevents prompt shipment. Ash butter tub 
staves and heading show a declining tendency toward 
the close of the season, but racked ash 5% foot hoops 
are scarce at higher prices. Some sales have been made 
of hickory flour hoops at better prices. A fair demand 
is likely late this fall for 9% and 1014-foot hickory 
box straps. Flour heading of basswood and gum is 
plentiful with demand moderate. Coiled elm hoops are 
steady owing to the bad weather for drying, say A. & 
H. Gates in thefr report on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 
pe Se a ae eee 07 

No. 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

nominal 





Re ree Per ne ee ree 07 
WEES: OGM TET COP ON eon he Siie acc ccesece 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading,*per set.... 28% 
ROG GU WOON b.00 so eda vetitperdéccdieese 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. .....sccccccece 9.00 
CUPGIOG Gir TOMOMN 0 ces 6 occacasccenecsuscce 3 27 
TOR DEE Casteceewaveecanctsetaseabawas No demand 

BE SGME NEE, MOUND o's 60's 6.0 cle 6 46-4:0'0.9' 80800 0:6 11.5¢ to 12.50 
Se ee err 7.50 to 8.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 414-foot, per M.... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M 








Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........«.e6% 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
BUOMGL SRO OT ae dies 90 6 akoan eked &a.9 ¥ 016 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 85 
TOR<TOUNE OGD DATTOIB. <cccccccesccce .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ < 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoeop barrels.... 45 
PEAS Ces I 6 00 00. Ku so 06s 008i 0 db 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 5.50 
Oe IE aioe ue ine ou dace oa. 6 4o ole keene 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oO] ‘ntaves, Per Me... cnccscccecccvs Saae to 34.00 
White oak, off staves, Der Mi... ccccciccvcccs 39.00 to 40.00 
eu we Or rrr Pere 95 
Pay mo eS Serre rrerrrrr re ree cr .85 





Mathews Gravity Lumber Conveyer'| 


Stands the test of fifteen years’ 
practical use 


A Cheaper - Quicker - Better Way 


to handle Lumber and other building materials. 
Eiiminates waste of time and labor consumed in 
traveling between points in buildings or yards. 


Consists of ball-bearing steel-rollers assem- 
bled in portable units of convenient length. 
Easily assembled to reach between desired 
points. No power required. Commodities 
will travel by their own weight on a slight 
down grade. 


Catalog and detail information on request, 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


}' TORONTO, ONT. 


Branch Factories: } LONDON, ENG. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED— STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE 
For Logging Railroad, 25 to 30 Ton. Must be in good con- 
dition and cheap. 

Address E. SONDHEIMER CO., Sondheimer, La. 


INVENTIONS—WANTED 
Your ideas may bring wealth. Send sketch for free advice. 
Patents secured through our Credit System advertised free in 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. Book free. 
WATERS & CO., 4353 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE—VERY DESIRABLE HOME 
In Berwyn, Ills., 23 minutes service on C. B. & Q. Also 
electric lines ; large lot, fruit, garden; chicken yard; fine old 
shade trees. Will a equity ; must sell. Location 3421 
Maple Ave. Key 3424. 
Address T3806 WASH. BLVD., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$1.50-1000 BOND LETTERHEADS 
5,000, $6. Bills, Statements, Cards, or Envelopes. Samples 
and better grades mailed on request. Parcel post orders intel- 
ligently handled. A. W. BEVERIDGE & CoO., 
Printers, 10i Mercer St., Baltimore, Md. 
Add 30% to above prices due to war. 














COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS OFFICE MAN 


To take charge of sawmill office and take third interest in 
business with office of treasurer account retiring partner, 
One of best propositions in the country. Three to five thou- 
sand will handle. balance can be paid out of profits of busi- 
ness. Salary $200.00 per month. Must have best of refer- 





ences. Address “R. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

25 to “5 years of age, must be in good health, none ‘other’ 

need apply, able to estimate from plans, mill work of all 


kinds, a thorough lumberman in every way, capable of han- 
dling contractors and see that material is gotten to them in 





proper shape. Also a man who could take care of a set of 
books if necessary. Locaticn Colorado. 
Acdress “R. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—-LUMBER BUYER ACQUAINTED 
Mills around Meridian, Miss. He must thoroughly understand 
lumber, including dressed stock. Prefer one with sales road 


experience. State age and salaries earned. None but those 
with clean records need apply. 
Address “R. 108,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
Pine operation. Must be experienced in building trams in 
rough country, logging with skinner and loader. References 
to be furnished with application. Address 
“WOODS SUPERINTENDENT,” care AwerIcAN LUMBERMAN, 


GOOD YARD MAN OR FOREMAN WANTED 
For retail lumber and coal vard in town of 1,400. Must have 
good health and correct habits, courteous and able to solicit 
business. Reply in your own handwriting. State experience 
and salary expected. 

Address “P, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMBITIOUS 
Manager with little backing to acquire interest in and charge 
of one of best retail propositions in Illinois. New industrial 
center with over fifty thousand annual business in sight. De- 
tailed replies strictly confidential. 

Address “P. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard, also assistant to the manager in 
yard and office for larger yard. We want competent young 
men with bookkeeping and yard experience. Both positions 
in Illinois, and offer opportunity for advancement. 
Address “P. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just off 


the press ; 215 pages. 














Plans and specifications for all classes 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each build- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 
postpaid. 
AMELI( 
cago, 


‘AN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi 
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GERMAN YARD MANAGER & SECOND MAN 
Are desired for private yard. Must be good bookkeeper. 
Interest in business allowed if desired by right man. 

Address VOIGT, R. R. 38, St. Cloud, Minn. 


WANTED-—GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 
Who can handle band resaw, also matcher and moulding 
machine. BRAUN BROS. & CO., Athens, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Sash and Door Estimator on Country Lists. 
salary wanted. References required. 

Address “P, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For yard in thriving community; splendid opoprtunity ; pre- 
fer a aay who will make small investment. Address 
A. L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
wanted at once in General Office of small line-yard lumber 
company. Excellent opening for capable person. State age, 
experience, salary expected, ahd — you could come, and 
give full references in first let 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMP! ANY, Winner, S. D. 


SECOND MAN WANTED 
In line yard in western South Dakota town of 1,000. Good 
opening for ambitious man. State age, married or single, 
experience, salary expected, — aba soon you could come, 
and give full references in first lette 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER CO., Winner, S. D. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS FILER-FOREMAN 


for sixty thousand capacity pine circular mill in southwest 








State age and 














Louisiana. Must be strictly sober and able to handle labor 
efficiently. Give references and state salary expected. 
Address “Pp, 100,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A MAN WANTED TO ASSIST 
In the management of a yellow pine milling in transit busi- 
ness. Also wholesaling, at Little Rock, Ark. Address 
“TRANSIT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—YOUNG DRAFTSMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
With some experience in the construction of industrial 
buildings and a 

ddress . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT RETAIL 
Line Yard managers, second men, clerical men, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming territory. Dg ged for good men. 

Address . 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MANAGER 


That can talk German, for a Retail Lumber Yard, in central 











Nebraska. Strong competition. Must be a good salesman 
and collector. Will give the right party an interest in the 
business. 

Address “Pp, 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Must be thoroughly capable of listing and figuring the 
most intricate architects’ plans. Give references. State ex- 
perience and all information in first letter. Address 
AUGUSTA LUMBER COMPANY, Augusta, Georgia. - 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or eg nt insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale age When in need of an 
employee or employ ment write u 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, enintien Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR ON SASH 
Doors, Millwork, etc. None -but practical experienced BEsti- 
mator need apply 

NOELKE-LY ON MANUFACTURING CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficia? 
to you. There is no better time than the present to adver- 
tise. Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

Address “F, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to —s your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 




















WANTED—HIGH CLASS 
Planing mill mechanic for planing mill and flooring plant. 
Prefer one with band, rip and resaw experience. State 
age, salary expected, experience, whether married or single, 
and give reference in first letter. 
Address “Pp. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
1 planer man. 
1 band resaw man. 
6 nailing machine men. 
Good wages. Steady work 


GREEN BROS. BOX & LUMBER CO., Rockford, Il. 





WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write 
us, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg,, 481 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago. 
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WANTED. WOULD LIKE TO ARRANGE 
With responsible traveling salesman covering Northern IIli- 
nois and Southern Illinois to sell Pacific Coast Lumber and 
Shingles as a side line, on a commission ‘basis. Address 
“WEST COAST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—BY LARGE SOUTHERN PINE 
Manufacturer, two first-class salesmen to cover southern 
Illinois, western Kentucky, eastern. Ohio and Pittsburgh 
territory. None but first-class men who have been success- 
ful and who can — best of references need apply. 

Address . 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—SALESMEN 
To sell southern hardwoods and cypress on commission. We 
carry accounts and pay commissions promptly, 
LUCAS E. MOORE STAVE COMPANY, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
To sell specialty to lumber dealers. Musty be experienced 
traveling salesman. References must accompany application. 
Fine opportunity for bey class salesman. 

Address . 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—REAL SALESMAN 
Live wire, preferably one familiar with the factory trade in 
lower peninsula Michigan, to represent on salary basis large 
manufacturer and wholesaler northern hardwoods, pine and 
hemlock. 
Address “P, 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY 
Dealing exclusively in Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
wants to arrange with traveling salesman to handle West 
Coast products on a commission basis. Address 
“WASHINGTON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RED CEDAR SALESMEN WANTED. 

Large cedar lumber and shingle mill on Pacific coast wants 
commission salesmen. We carry the accounts. Give refer- 
ences and experience. 

Address “M, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HELP WANTED. 

Trustworthy and Energetic Millwork Estimator and Sales- 
man to sell Chicago builders and contractors. Must be ac- 
curate and willing to work for results. Reply, stating age 
and experience sia a salary to start. 

Address . 126,” care AMERICAN “‘LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMEN FOR 
White pine and fir lumber, familiar with western Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh and Ohio territories. 

THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and hed traveled. 
Address . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terri- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other eee and 

al 4 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 


itis a 

GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
hicago. 
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ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
With executive ability, sales knowledge, cost accounting and 
credits, desires position with large concern. 14 years’ ex- 
perience, mill and wholesale. Will consider any locality with 
first-class firm. 
Address 


WANTED-—POSITION AT ONCE 
As Superintendent in Interior finish factory. Expert on Ve- 
neered Doors and other special Millwork. Thorough Execu- 
tive abilities to produce results. First class detailer and 
biller. Reliable references. Address. _ 
NORTHENER, 1302 Walton Way, Augusta, Ga. 


COMPETENT LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And Stenographer, four years’ experience with present em- 
ployers, wants position with good firm, preferably in North- 
west. Mill cutting out reason for making change. Age 
twenty-five, married, Ma and References furnished. 
Address . 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXCLUSIVE CHICAGO AGENCY 
For some good reliable shipper to sell lumber on a commission 
basis. I am ss with the trade. 

Address “R. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“ THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.”’ 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, logs specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
a SLs information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid 50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Il. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
, ‘Sciences of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
. J. Frank, A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
lon, organization, reorganization and management of business 
corporations, with special reference to approved plans and 
procedure, for the financing of modern business enterprises. 


Morocco, $2.75, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


“R. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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